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The Erosion of Democracy 


RUPERT EMERSON 


1958 was the year of collapse for democratic constitutionalism in the new coun- 
tries. Although some, following the example of Latin America, had already 
abandoned their brave new experiments, hdpes were still high for the rest. The major 
defectors from the democratic ranks in 1958 were Pakistan, Burma, and the Sudan, 
in all three of which the military took over, but other countries underwent similar 
experiences which emphasized the nature and extent of the crisis. In Indonesia the 
existing regime was pushed further toward an unstable combination of disintegration 
and authoritarian rule by the proclamation in Sumatra of a provisional revolutionary 
government, claiming to supplant the government headed by President Sukarno. In 
Thailand, Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, who had replaced Field Marshal Pibul Song- 
gram, reasserted and tightened his dictatorial control. In the Middle East the United 
Arab Republic was established under the firm authoritarian rule of Colonel Gamal 
Abdul Nasser; Iraq was taken over by General Abdul Karim Kassim; and Lebanon 
and Jordan were both threatened by upheavals. In Africa south of the Sahara the 
military had not yet come to prominence but Nkrumah and his Convention People’s 
Party tightened their grip on Ghana; and Guinea, voting its independence from 
France, set up an explicit one-party system under the leadership of Sékou Touré. 

After the sweeping debacle of 1958 three states in South and Southeast Asia may 
still be reasonably securely listed in the democratic column and one has just returned 
to the fold—while others are more dubious quantities. Among the new countries 
the most striking example of a successful constitutional democracy is India which, 
despite its great size and heterogeneity, has so far resisted all temptations to join the 
majority of its fellow states in turning to authoritarian rule. While it is true that 
Nehru has had an extraordinary predominance and the Congress has in some aspects 
approached a one-party situation, it remains the fact that the country has weathered 
two general elections in an atmosphere of political freedom and that a number of 
_ other parties than the Congress have joined in the political process. The Philippines, 
not wholly profiting from the transition from Magsaysay to Garcia, seemed un- 
shaken in their attachment to the established constitutional order and paid small heed to © 
rumors of military plots, although there was much talk of corruption and unsavory 
political activity. The third of the successful democracies was Malaya where the 
Alliance has so far overcome the centrifugal tendencies of a plural society, but it is 
arguable that the period of independence is still too brief to make possible any sig- 
nificant judgment as to the stability of the present Malayan political system. The 
advent of self-government in Singapore brought to power a group whose leftward 
inclination raised serious questions as to the political future of that territory, but their 
behavior in office has been restrained and moderate. 





The author is Professor of Government, Howard University, once a past president of The Association 
for Asian Studies. 
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Holding firmly to his promise to restore democratic processes in Burma, General 
Ne Win authorized the holding of a general election which, after the customary 
election campaign, was successfully carried through on February 6, 1960. Despite the 
widespread assumption that the military favored the “Stable” AFPFL of Ba Swe 
and U Kyaw Nyein, a sweeping victory was won by the “Clean” faction which 
brought U Nu back into power. Although the armed forces still stood in the back- 
ground and were enmeshed in many of the country’s civilian concerns after the year 
and a half of military intervention, in a transition only rarely found in history, Burma’s 
constitutional democracy was peacefully reinstated. 

Two major entries must be made in the “dubious” column. Ceylon, after the 
election of 1956 which registered a drastic shift in the social-political balance of power 
in the island, moved into an era of grave civil disturbance marked by bloody clashes 
between Sinhalese and Tamils. The assassination of Prime Minister Bandaranaike in 
1959 emphasized the dangers which threatened the country, but the basic democratic 
institutions have survived; and the election of March 19, 1960, brought a moderate 
government to power. In South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem, far exceeding the expec- 
tations of most observers, made excellent use of the opportunities which peace and 
independence offered him for a non-Communist reconstruction of his country. Power 
has, however, been gathered tightly into his own hands and the democratic trimmings 
of his regime represent rather a hope for the future than a present working reality. 

What is to be made of the widespread swing away from democratic constitution- 
alism and the counter-assertion of military or strong man rule? One line of approach 
is to set off from the proposition that each country is a special case and that the rea- 
sons for collapse, where it has taken place, are peculiar in each instance to the country 
concerned. Certainly it is not to be disputed that the circumstances in Pakistan and 
Burma differed sharply from each other in vital respects and that the kind of military 
predominance which was established was by no means identical in the two cases. What 
might be said of the shortcomings of Indonesia’s political system could be only par- 
tially relevant to the very different situation and problems of the Sudan. Thailand 
and Vietnam have progressed to where they are by such diverse routes that it would 
be absurd to assume that they have been moved by wholly similar forces or can be 
expected to respond in identical fashion to similar political action. 

The recognition of this diversity of historical experience and current circumstance 
is of real importance, but it is far from exhausting the matter. The failure of democ- 
racy to take root and to flourish except in the case of a small number of Western 
European peoples and their descendants overseas has been so general as to make it 
highly implausible that we must in each instance seek out a special set of circum- 
stances. The most likely proposition is that while the particular manifestations vary 
from country to country the underlying causes have a great measure of identity, not 
only in the new countries of Asia and Africa but in Latin America and eastern and 
southeastern Europe as well. 

The most familiar approach to the problem of discovering these underlying causes 
is to attempt to isolate the distinctive attributes characterizing the societies which have 
pursued democracy with success as contrasted with those in which the pursuit has 
shortly ended in failure. This line of inquiry has been so often explored as to make it 
unnecessary to elaborate upon it here. A reasonably high level of literacy, the general 
spread of education, a degree of prosperity reaching above bare subsistence, a homoge- 
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nous and integrated society, the maintenance of peace for a substantial period, and a 
strong and stable middle class—these are the elements which have most frequently 
been brought forward as the preconditions for a successful venture irto democracy. 
There can be no doubt that these are in fact attributes which tended to characterize 
the older and more durable democracies, nor that they are generally lacking in the 
new countries. 

It is sometimes contended that one or more of these attributes may be lacking with- 
out presaging the breakdown of democratic institutions. For example, the lack of 
literacy and formal education is occasionally dismissed as having no real bearing on 
political intelligence or the ability to participate effectively in democratic processes. No 
doubt such contentions have their fragment of truth; and certainly the negative 
proposition cannot be proved that continuing democracy is impossible even when 
all the suggested attributes are missing. India falls far short of adequacy on every 
count mentioned and yet its democracy has so far proudly held its head high. 

It seems eminently reasonable, however, to suggest that the stresses and strains to 
which democracy is exposed in the ordinary course of events are multiplied where the 
new countries depart seriously from the circumstances under which it has survived in 
the modern West. At the least it can be said that in societies possessing such and such 
attributes (although we can have no certainty that we have singled out the right ones) 
democracy has worked, whereas in a number of other and distinguishable situations 
it has collapsed. But one cannot proceed on to the more dangerous assertion that when 
these preconditions are satisfied, democracy is a necessary or even a probable result. 
Without them democracy may be unfeasible, but we have nothing approaching a 
guarantee that their presence will ensure that it puts in a lasting appearance. Germany 
and Japan are the two most striking cases of countries which moved far toward 
meeting the preconditions and yet failed dismally in their prewar incarnations to pro- 
duce democratic institutions which had the breath of life in them. 

The laying down of preconditions of the kind just discussed puts democracy 
potentially within the grasp of every people, since these are attributes which all may 
acquire and which are expected to appear automatically as a part of the process of 
social and economic development. Other preconditions may be suggested, however, 
which forever bar access to the democratic fraternity or reduce entry into it to a highly 
improbable accident. If the assertion of race or geography as the decisive factor is dis- 
missed as untenable on the face of it, more can presumably be made of the contention 
that the Western European peoples proved able to manage democratic systems because 
of unique elements in their historical background, including their good fortune in 
becoming the heirs of Greece, Rome, and Christianity. Such things, it may be con- 
tended, gave them a kind of preparation essential to democracy but not duplicated 
elsewhere. This is a piece of historical philosophizing which only time can definitively 
prove or disprove, if it can be proved or disproved at all, but many have an uneasy 
suspicion that there may be something real to it. 

A more concretely identifiable barrier to the successful practice of democracy is 
that the democratic constitutions which have been newly introduced in Asia and 
Africa appear to be in no sense a response to popular demand, nor do the great bulk 
of the people concerned have any familiarity with the sort of political system they are 
expected to operate. Where the new constitutions are not, as in Malaya, the resultant 
of negotiations between the imperial authorities and the about-to-be-independent gov- 
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ernment, they are almost wholly a product of the experience and aspirations of the 
small Western-trained elite whose goal is not the restoration of the traditional order 
but as speedy movement as possible into the ranks of modern developed states. [ am 
not contending that these new constitutions have been imposed on the people against 
their will, but only that the latter effectively had no share in the proceedings and must 
be assumed to have had only the dimmest awareness of what was being done in their 
name. This is, of course, in greater or less degree true everywhere. Constitutions are 
not the work of the masses, nor are revolutions made without leadership; but the 
democratic systems which grew up in the West were far more nearly the result of a 
natural evolution within the society itself than those which have been adopted else- 
where as the age of Western imperialism receded. 

In the new countries the formal political system has been transformed along West- 
ern lines, often including highly complicated modern political gadgetry and all the 
paraphernalia of the welfare state, while much of the society itself has lingered rela- 
tively untouched in its traditional ways. Furthermore, with the rarest of exceptions, 
the political tradititon has not been a democratic one. The established pattern in 
pre-colonial as in colonial days was that the few at the top ruled and the mass of the 
peasantry obeyed, or tried to evade the exactions imposed on them. Government at 
the local level might be democratic in the sense that a considerable number of people 
participated in the determination of public affairs, but this participation was in the 
setting of a close-knit customary community in which each person had his special 
niche and status. This was an experience by no means easy to transfer to the great 
impersonal national society based on a one-man, one-vote principle with no special 
consideration for the status of the elders or the spokesmen of this clan or that. The 
entire historical experience was such as to establish the belief, accepted on both sides, 
that an elite should govern and the people accept their inferiority. Save, perhaps, in 
the village or close to it, government was neither the instrument of the people nor 
run for their benefit. 

To this must be added the fact that in every country there was a shortage of trained 
manpower when it came to independence, a shortage complicated by the suspicion 
and hostility which marred relations between political leaders and officials who had 
served the colonial regime. India, taking over the steel framework of the Indian Civil 
Service, was better off than others, but grave lacks developed everywhere. To the 
departure of the Europeans who had held at least the top responsible posts was added 
the need to man foreign services, expand social welfare and educational systems, 
establish military forces, promote economic development and bring the economy 
under national control, and in general manage the complex affairs of societies with 
an almost incalculable backlog of work to be done if they were to b~come full-fledged 
members of the modern world. And that world in the mid-twentieth century was 
far more intricate, demanding, and intransigeant than the one entered by their demo- 
cratic predecessors in the nineteenth century. Domestically the assumptions of mass 
welfare and mass participation which had only gradually emerged in the West im- 
posed themselves immediately in an era of immense scientific and technical advance. 
Internationally a crowded and contentious world, plagued by the cold war and devoid 
of empty spaces for expansion, forced an endless series of painful decisions. The 
unilateral and multilateral aid brought by the new concern for development must 
often have complicated rather than simplified life. 
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What happened was to be expected and had repeatedly happened in similar cir- 
cumstances elsewhere, as in F -stern Europe, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
The borrowed constitutions, representing the political experience of other peoples, 
increasingly proved unable to provide a framework for effective government. Rather 
than being overthrown by evil and self-seeking forces, alien or domestic, they appeared 
merely to collapse under the weight they were supposed to carry. Whatever its ultimate 
virtues, the democratic system in the setting in which it actually had to operate dis- 
credited itself by its performance or lack of performance, inspiring a general disgust 
with politics, politicians, and parties. In Pakistan and Burma the intervention of the 
military was widely greeted, not by laments for the loss of political freedom, but by 
rejoicing that at last a strong man had taken over to clean up the growing mess. One- 
man authoritarian rule in Thailand and Vietnam appears to have stirred up little 
popular resentment, and in the Philippines such strong-man tactics as Magsaysay em- 
ployed won mass approval. Is it out of order to surmise that the emergence of a 
strong man to impose effective government on Indonesia would be gratefully accepted 
by most Indonesians? 

So great is the prestige of democracy, however, that the turn away from it or the 
failure to implement it has usually been paraded in democratic terms, except perhaps 
in Thailand which has been longer accustomed to military rule. It is customary to 
insist that what has happened is either a prelude to return to a strengthened democ- 
racy or is itself democracy of a preferable variety. Thus Sukarno has pleaded for and 
continually edged nearer to his conception of Guided Democracy, specifically not based 
on the principles of Western liberalism, which he denounces as having disastrously 
poisoned Indonesia’s social consciousness. Ngo Dinh Diem has joined him in protest- 
ing that rigid application of Western formulas must be supplanted by a type of 
democracy adapted to the living reality of his country. In Pakistan Dawn on Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, hailed as nothing but the simple and visible truth the claim of Mohammed 
Ayub Khan that his regime was also democratic: “Any Government that wins the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the people through its policies and actions 
can claim to be democratic, whether the conventional process of elections has been 
gone through or not.” In the Western Hemisphere Fidel Castro on May Day 1960, 
carried the matter a stage further for Cuba by denouncing elections and exalting the 
“direct democracy” in which a “revolutionary zovernment is brought to power not 
by a pencil but the blood of the people.” 

In particular, Western parliamentary government has come in for rising abuse as 
a system which cannot be made to work under Asian conditions. Sukarno, urging 
the Constituent Assembly on April 22, 1959, to re-adopt the Indonesian constitution 
of 1945 in the hope of securing strong and stable executive leadership, cited with pleas- 
ure the comment of Sun Yat-sen, “Parliamentary democracy is not good for revolu- 
tion.” In Pakistan, where parliamentary government is even more sternly repudiated, 
the new political system is to be built on Basic Democracies, electing councils which, 
according to the President, “will be free from the curse of party intrigues, political 
pressures and tub-thumping politicians.” Ceylon’s Bandaranaike also expressed his 
doubts about the suitability for his country of the Western parliamentary model and 
pleaded for a preservation of the substance of democracy by changing its form, and 
India’s Jayaprakash Narayan proposed the elimination of party controversies through 
the creation of a single national movement. 
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Illiteracy, poverty, lack of political experience, crippling shortages of trained man- 
power, and age-old assumptions as to the right of an elite to rule—these are all mat- 
ters which have contributed to the decline of democratic practice; but it is not possible 
to evade the further question as to whether liberal democratic constitutions adapted 
from one or another of the standard Western models must necessarily be seen as the 
proper form of government for South and Southeast Asian societies now. Few, if 
any, would dispute that where democracy is living a lusty life, as in India and the 
Philippines, or where it seeks rebirth, as in Korea, it should be given every possible 
encouragement, in part on the conviction that the continued exercise of democratic 
rights and responsibilities by itself strengthens the democratic fabric. But what of 
the countries where only a most meagre installment of democracy has been intro- 
duced or where the political system has been caught in a downward spiral of inaction, 
corruption, and self-seeking politicking? 

_ The accusation most frequently levelled at Western-style parliamentary institutions 
in such circumstances is that they emphasize division and disunity. In particular the 
parliamentary system is charged with being unable to function effectively where a 
multiplicity of political parties exists, all the more so where proportional representa- 
tion emphasizes the plurality of parties. Here Asians point to the example of France 
as demonstrating the need for a strong executive standing above temporary electoral 
swings and party feuds. It may be remarked in passing that, as the reverse side of the 
coin, the parliamentary system has also been accused, not without reason, of legitimiz- 
ing authoritarian or dictatorial rule where a single centralized party commands an 
overwhelming parliamentary majority. 

The fundamental issue which comes to be involved here does not, however, con- 
cern the technicalities of parliamentary government but its underlying assumptions, 
including decision-making by majority vote instead of coming to the sense of the meet- 
ing by protracted discussion. To short-circuit lengthy debate it may be said that par- 
liamentary democracy rests upon the premises of liberalism of which the cornerstone 
is that there should be free expression of all opinions, resulting in wide-open competi- 
tion in the market place of ideas. The operative guarantee of this conception is the 
existence of an opposition secure in its right to organize, to speak, to assemble, to put 
up candidates, and to elect. But, as Raymond Aron has put it, the prime necessity 
in the new states is to have a working machinery of government: “What is first needed 
is not an opposition but a majority.” In its classic form the parliamentary system, 
opening the door to full expression of diversity, assumes a solid base of social unity 
which it would be folly to count upon in the new countries. When the effect of dernoc- 
racy is to give free rein to parties, including the Communists, whose loyalty cannot 
be assumed and which are perhaps based on sectionalism, religion, caste, or tribe, 
the desired movement toward integration and ordered advance may be fatally im- 
paired. The liberal society has as part of its essence the right to disagree, whereas 
what the new countries need is not the provision of secure channels for disagreement 
but the consolidation of national identity through the «positive works of integration 
and development. What the people as a whole seem to want is not individual but 
national freedom, not political participation but a share in economic advance in which 
the government is likely to have to be the prime mover. 

Sukarno was far from being alone in the demand which he made in his “Redis- 
covery of Our Revolution” speech of August 17, 1959, in which he pleaded for the 
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: 


channeling of the whole of the people’s potential “into one tremendous wave of energy’ 
so that the national might become “one coordinated unit, a coordinated network,” ful- 
filling the original promise of the Revolution. Here the majority comes to full ex- 
pression, although it is spoken for rather than speaking itself, but the rights of minor- 
ities dwindle off to the vanishing point. 

On grounds such as those which have been suggested, a substantial case can be 
made for the proposition that democracy is by no means necessarily what the doctor 
ordered for the new countries; but this is far from establishing the succeeding pro- 
position that, in the given circumstances, the doctor can order anything guaranteed 
to produce better results. The mere imposition of authoritarian rule can by itself give 
no assurance that the next stage will be better than the last. The leader of the single 
party or the military ruler may cure some of the ills, such as factional disputes or 
party corruption, but at the same time demonstrate his incompetence in the sphere 
of economic development and inflict the evils of dictatorship without adequate recom- 
pense. It has been argued that the military in the new countries are likely to present a 
road to salvation because of their discipline, their national dedication, and their pro- 
gressive outlook and training. In Pakistan and Burma there is evidence that they 
have done much to correct the evils of the regimes which preceded them and to start 
their countries moving ahead again. It may be that they will do so elsewhere. But in 
Indonesia, whose needs are increasingly grave, the military, sharing power uneasily 
with Sukarno, have not only so far been unprepared to take over full responsibility, 
but have been grievously divided among themselves, accused of taking their cut in 
the general corruption, and insubordinate to the point of playing a leading role in local 
revolts and in the establishment of the provisional revolutionary government in 1958. 

Only an optimist who has departed from the salutary restraints of right reason can 
believe that the right man with the right entourage is bound to come along at the 
crucial moment of need in any particular country. The sins and shortcomings of 
strong men are certainly no less notorious in history than the corruptions and weak- 
nesses of democracies. 

One last point of speculation. It is the burden of much of what has been said that, 
where the preconditions of democracy are lacking, it is not to be assumed that they 
can be supplied through the practice of democracy itself. Where democratic institu- 
tions flounder badly and perhaps degenerate into a game of partisan self-seeking played 
by the dominant elite, no significant foundations are laid for future democracy and, 
even worse, the very concept of democracy comes to be discredited. 

Is the stouter discipline of a “guided democracy” necessary in order to come back 
at a later stage to a democracy which would be free in a Western liberal sense? Cer- 
tainly no all-embracing answer is possible, but the evidence of the past in many coun- 
tries works against the assumption either that the strong autocrat will gracefully 
yield power to the democracy whose foundations he has laid—despite the present case 
of Burma—or that the people themselves will rise up to demand their political rights. 
None the less, hope for democracy can be found in the social transformation which 
authoritarian regimes may stimulate. If they are successful in promoting a substantial 
measure of social and economic development, they will be moving toward the crea- 
tion of the conditions under which democracy has worked in the West. By far the 
most important of these conditions is the bringing into being of a populace, or at least 
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of large segments in the populace, which will demand the political participation and 
freedom to which they have up to now laid little, if any, claim. 

Assuming success in economic development, the kind of people will be multiplied 
who have elsewhere sometimes fought for and managed democratic societies and 
constitutions; but under Asian circumstances will they be prepared to put up the 
same fight—and will they win it? Or must one see democracy as a form of govern- 
ment derived from certain phases of European history and fitted to the needs and 
potentialities of some European peoples, but not possessing either universal appli- 
cability or universal value? Despite its present global prestige, democracy, at least in 
any of its Western guises, may prove to have no rightful place in the Asian environ- 
ment nor even to be desired by the bulk of the Asian peoples. 





The Origins of the Korean 


Communist Movement ( I) 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO AND CHONG-SIK LEE 


HE KOREAN Communists face a troublesome problem in recording their his- 

tory. The first years of the Korean Communist movement are now regarded 
as a gigantic skeleton in the closet. Official party publications brush over them in a 
few paragraphs.’ Individual Communist leaders are almost all identified as petty 
bourgeois intellectuals, sectarians, deviationists, or factional wreckers. The Communist 
movement itself is recorded as a “failure” and a “disgrace” by contemporary Kim 
Il-songists. When praise is meted out, it generally goes to the broader nationalist 
movement, and the only truly “good guys” turn out to be “the people.” Only when the 
omniscient Kim arrives on the scene in 1931, do Korean Communist historians begin 
to panegyrize their past. 

To some extent, this is a perfectly normal practice in Communist historiography. 
“Positive” history starts with the successful hero, be it Lenin, Mao, or Kim. Marxism, 
after all, is the science of successful revolution, and no one who fails can be a good 
Marxist. Communist history, moreover, is written for the prevailing dynasty. Rival 
claimants must be thoroughly discredited, even if they have long been vanquished from 
the field. But the Korean case is nevertheless an extreme one. If we are to believe cur- 
rent Communist writings, seldom have so many mistakes been made and knaves 
assembled as in the early Korean Communist movement. Such an interpretation is 
sufficiently intriguing to suggest the need for more impartial study and analysis. 


THE OPENING STAGES 


The beginnings of the Korean Communist movement are shrouded in some mys- 
tery. As early as August 1917, Shin Kyu-sik and others organized the Chosdén Sahoe- 
dang, “Korean Socialist Party,” in Shanghai.? This group immediately drafted a 
demand for Korean independence to be presented to the Stockholm International 
Socialist Conference. Perhaps this was the real raison d’étre for the organization of 
the party. In any case, the Stockholm Conference did not materialize, and the Shang- 
hai Korean Socialist Party quietly disappeared. 





Robert A. Scalapino is Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley; Chong-sik Lee 
is Instructor in Political Science, University of Colorado. The senior author would like to acknowledge the 
assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation which made possible this article although he and his colleague 
assume full responsibility for the contents. Part II will appear in the February 1961 issue. 

1 For two examples of the brief, unfavorable attention given the early Korean Communist movement 
by Communist publications, see Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (in English) (Pyongyang, 1958), 
pp. 57 ff.; and Yi Na-Yong, Chésen minzoku kaihé tosé shi [A History of the Korean People’s Struggle 
for Emancipation], Japanese translation of the Korean 1958 original (Pyongyang) by the Institute for the 
Study of Korean Problems (Tokyo, 1960), passim. 

2 Shéwa Jushichinen chit ni okeru shakai undé no jékyo [The Situation with Respect to Social Move- 
ments in 1942], published by the Security Division of the Japanese Home Ministry (Tokyo, 1943), pp. 
971-972. 
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Koreans and Communism in Siberia 


The scene then shifts to Siberia where the political caldron was boiling furiously 
by 1918. About 200,000 Koreans lived in this area. They had been moving into the 
region in substantial numbers since the late nineteenth century. Ample inducements 
were present. Siberia provided /ebensraum and along with Manuchuria it served as a 
political sanctuary after Japanese pressure upon Korea became intense. By the end 
of the First World War, cities like Vladivostok, Irkutsk, Chita, and Khaborovsk had 
large Korean populations, and Korean farms dotted the Siberian hinterland. South- 
eastern Manchuria (Chientao) also had a sizeable quota of Korean residents. These 
included militant nationalists who were anxious to challenge Japan. About 1912, when 
the Korean “Righteous Army” had finally been defeated in Korea in its last-ditch 
struggle against Japanese troops, certain elements had retreated to Manchuria, ming- 
ling with the thousands of Koreans already farming in this region. Military centers 
were established, and from these privileged sanctuaries, Korean guerrila forces con- 
tinued to conduct forays into Korea proper. Chinese authorities were sufficiently sym- 
pathetic to impose few obstacles. 

This was the general situation at the time of the Russian Revolution. With that 
Revolution, new dangers and new opportunities were presented to Korean patriots. 
For several years, the political and military situation was extremely confusing. Czarist, 
Czech, and Allied forces periodically controlled various major centers in Eastern 
Siberia. As is well known, Japanese troops formed an especially large contingent of 
the Expeditionary Armies, and Japanese motives were a matter of grave concern 
to friend and foe alike. 

To some Korean nationalists like Yi Tong-hwi, the only correct policy at this 
point was full-scale war against Japan, a war which they hoped and expected would 
be supported by the Lenin government. The chances of Western assistance were 
scant. Indeed, disillusionment with the West among Koreans was increasingly wide- 
spread, especially after the Versailles failure. And the Washington Conference certainly 
added nothing to Western prestige in Korean nationalist eyes. On the other hand, 
the Bolsheviks looked very good. Their leaders spoke with fervor about the liberation 
of the oppressed peoples of the Far East. They were strongly anti-imperialist, and 
could not help recognizing the menace of Japan, since Japanese armies were on Russian 
soil. They needed allies. They were desperate and lonely, and they found it easy to 
admire the courageous Korean fighters, men who could produce a second front 
against the Japanese expedition. It was thus natural that between 1918 and 1920, a 
Russian-Korean alliance should develop, the first Soviet alliance with an Asian people. 

It is important to distinguish between two types of Koreans living in Russian 
territory, namely those who were long-time residents and “Russianized” in consider- 
able degree, and those who were essentially newcomers, refugees, and thoroughly 
Korean in outlook and allegiance. It was not easy for these two groups to work 
together, despite Soviet encouragement. Differences, both of culture and commitment, 
existed. Indeed, this fragmentation of overseas Koreans, some of whom were acquiring 
new loyalties and modes of life, created a complex problem for modern Korea, espe- 
cially when superimposed on the traditional pattern of internal factionalism and 
provincialism. No aspect of contemporary Korean politics can be fully understood 
without giving this factor careful attention. 
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Both the “Russianized” and the “pure” Koreans were solicited by Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the critical period after 1917. The first overtures came early in 1918, in 
the opening stages of the struggle for Siberia. Various appeals were used. The orthodox 
Communist themes of “land, bread, and peace” could be used, of course, and political 
propaganda flowed heavily on all sides. But perhaps the central theme emphasized 
to Koreans was that to join the Bolshevik movement was the most effective method 
of supporting the liberation of Korea. Japanese agents reported numerous examples of 
this theme, such as the speech of the Bolshevik leader Krasnoshchekov to an All- 
Russian Korean Representative Conference held in Nikol’sk in June 1918. Promises 
were also made to place a Korean representative in the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs in Moscow, who would serve as adviser on Korean matters. Indeed, as we 
shall note, this was later done. And Soviet pledges of autonomy and equality for 
minority peoples within the Union were stressed to Koreans as well as to other groups. 
Finally, these pledges and promises were backed with concrete military and financial 
assistance, as we shall see. 

Under these stimuli, large numbers of Koreans living in Russia and Siberia were 
enlisted into the Bolshevik ranks in the three years that followed the October Revolu- 
tion. From Moscow to Vladivostok, Korean nationalist associations, socialist parties, 
and “Korean sections” of local Communist Parties were created. Thousands of Ko- 
reans were mustered into the Red Armies, and additional thousands formed units of 
their own to fight the Japanese and other enemies of the Communists. By 1921, Korean 
organizational activities had occurred in such Russian cities as Kazan, Chulman, 
Semipalatinsk, Omsk, Novo Nikolaesk, Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, Verkhneu- 
dinsk, Chita, Blagoveshchensk, Khabarovsk, Nikol’sk, and Vladivostok as well as in 
Moscow itself. 

Y6 Un-hying reported that when he visited Moscow in early 1922, about one thou- 
sand Koreans were residing in the capitol.* The great majority were students, soldiers, 
or workers, and many were thoroughly “Russianized.” It was thus possible to have 
Koreans of some type participate in the earliest international conferences sponsored 
by the Soviet government. A Korean delegate spoke at the international meeting of 
December 1918, held in Petrograd. At least one Korean was present at the founding 
session of the Comintern in March 1919, an event which incidentally coincided with 
the famous March First Incident, the widespread demonstrations in Korea against 
Japan. No causal relationship, however, existed here. Shortly thereafter, the first 
Korean delegation from Siberia arrived in Moscow, as we shall shortly note, inaugurat- 
ing the real Russian-Korean alliance. 

During this early period, the political-military situation in Siberia was very hectic, 
and constantly changing. Bolsheviks vied with Social Democrats and Czarists for the 
control of key cities. Areas were won and lost to White Armies, Czechs, Japanese, 





3 Kido Katsumi, Zai Ro ry6 hainichi Chosenjin torishimari ni kansuru shiken [Private Views Concerning 
the Handling of Anti-Japanese Koreans in Russia], manuscript dated October 3, 1918, written by an 
interpreter with the Korean Government-General (original in Hoover Library). No pagination. 

4 Thought Section, Prosecutor’s Bureau, High Court, Chosen shisé undo chosa shiryé [Research Materials 
on the Korean Thought Movement], No. 2, March 1933, Seoul, “Ro Un-ky6 jimmon chésasho” [“Inter- 
rogation of YS Un-hyéng”] (hereafter cited as Y6 Interrogation), p. 35. This is an extremely valuable 
source for early Korean Communist history. 

5 For an excellent account of developments in 1918 in English, see James W. Morley, The Japanese 
Thrust into Siberia, 1918 (New York, 1957). 
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and others. Naturally, this affected both the continuity of the first Korean political 
activities, and the liaison between them. An orderly, coordinated movement would 
not have been possible, even if personal rivalries and factionalism could have been 
completely eliminated. Nevertheless, from the beginning, two Siberian areas became 
important as centers for Korean radical politics: the Maritime Province and the Omsk- 
Irkutsk regions. 

In the first area, the leader to emerge was Yi Tong-hwi, famed military man and 
Korean patriot. Yi symbolized the die-hard resistance to Japan that had managed to 
survive years of defeat and disillusion. He had repeatedly sought to rally his country- 
men in Manchuria and Siberia against the Japanese. Bolshevik overtures now offered 
real hope. Consequently, after discussions with a Soviet representative, Yi organized 
the Hanin Sahoedang, “Korean People’s Socialist Party,” in June 1918, in Khabarovsk.® 
In April 1919, this group called a conference in the New Korean Village, Vladivostok. 
The great uprisings in Korea had just taken place, and in Moscow the Comintern 
had just been launched. It was decided to change the name of the party to Koryo 
Kongsandang, “Koryé Communist Party,” make Vladivostok party headquarters, and 
establish contact with the new Third International.’ Pak Chin-sun and two other repre- 
sentatives were dispatched to Moscow. 

In the meantime, important organizational activities were taking place in the 
central Siberian region. On January 22, 1919, a group of Koreans in Irkutsk met to 
establish a Korean Section of the Irkutsk Communist Party.® In the next few weeks, 
party regulations and rules were enacted, and several elections for officers were held. 
The leaders of this group included Nam Man-ch‘ong, Kim Ch‘dl-hun, O Ha-muk, 
Pak Siing-man, Yun Hyp, and Cho Hun. Similar party units were set up in many 
other cities of this area. 

When Pak Chin-sun and his comrades reached Moscow in the late spring of 
1919, they were warmly received. Comintern funds were given to finance the move- 
ment. According to one source, however, when Pak stopped in Irkutsk enroute 
back to the Far East on September 10, 1919, the Korean Communist group there, 
supported by the first Comintern representative to the Far East, Boris Shumiatsky, 
forced him to turn the money over to them as the “official” Communist movement.® 
If this account is accurate, the rivalry between the Irkutsk and Shanghai factions 
of the Korean Communist movement really began at this point. From another source 
we are told that Kim Ch‘dl-hun and others organized an “All-Russia Korean Com- 





6 Bureau of Legal Affairs, Korean Government-General, Chdésen dokuritsu shisé6 undé no hensen 
[Changes in the Korean Independence Thought Movement] (Seoul, 1931), p. 43. See also The Situation 
with Respect to Social Movements in 1942, op. cit., p. 23. There is general agreement that a party was 
organized in Siberia in 1918. However, accounts vary as to the name and place of origin. For slightly 
different versions, see Thought Section, Prosecutor’s Bureau, Keijd District Court, Chésen Kydsanto jiken 
[Korean Communist Party Incident] (Seoul, no date), p. 9; Ch‘oe Ch‘ang-ik, “The Korean Proletarian 
Movement,” in Chésen minzoku kathé tosd shi [A History of the Korean People’s Struggle for Emanci- 
pation], Japanese translation of the Korean 1949 original edition, Pyongyang (Kyoto, 1952), p. 257; and 
Kim Tu-jing, “A Short History of the Korean Communist Party” in Hankyé sésho [Anti-Communist 
Series], No. 8 (Tokyo, October 30, 1939), pp. 101-123. 

7™ “The Development of the Communist Movement in Manchuria and Recent Conditions” in Shisd thé 
[Ideological Series], No. 14 (March 1938), p. 7 ff. 

8 Chokki [Red Flag], April 7, 1920, published by the Irkutsk Communist Party, Korean Section and 
translated in K6té Keisatsu [Higher Police] (hereafter cited as Kdkei), Document Number (hereafter cited 
as DN) 5283, 2-16-1921, Archives of the Japanese Army, Navy, and Other Agencies microfilmed for the 
Library of Congress (hereafter cited as JA), Reel 123, Frames (hereafter cited as F) 37308-37314. 
® Changes in the Korean Independence Thought Movement, op. cit., p. 44. 
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munist Party” in Irkutsk in September 1919, with Shumiatsky’s blessing and pre- 
sumably with Pak’s funds.!® 


Koreans and Communism in China and Manchuria 


The scene then shifts to Shanghai. Following the March First Incident, Korean 
nationalists had pooled their efforts to establish a Provisional Government in Shanghai. 
In some respects, Korean politics during this period were a preview of Chinese politics 
a few years later. A broadly based “popular front” government lasted a brief time, 
and then split under multiple pressures, with the Communists setting up rival institu- 
tions. Initially, every political hue was represented in the Shanghai Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Nationalism was the only common bond among men who professed political 
beliefs that ranged from conservatism to communism. But like the later Kuomintang- 
Communist alliance, the Korean nationalist-Communist coalition could not be main- 
tained. The first Provisional Government was composed of men committed to differ- 
ent ideologies, supporting different tactics, and looking toward different sources of 
support. Under these circumstances, the problem of factionalism, always present in 
Korean life, was certain to be acute. Perhaps the main substantive issue became that 
of immediate action against Japan versus consolidation of strength, but there were 
innumerable other conflicts. The coalition lasted less than two years—but these were 
important years for the Korean Communist movement. 

In August 1919, Yi Tong-hwi was appointed Premier of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The date of his arrival in Shanghai is unclear. Some sources say he did not 
come until October, but in any case, by the end of that year, he and his supporters had 
taken up important posts in the government. In the ensuing months, Korean na- 
tionalists and Communists (one should probably say proto-Communist) sought to 
work together for the common cause of Korean independence. Meanwhile, Russian 
and Comintern connections with this movement were steadily expanding. 

From the beginning, the Bolsheviks had encouraged and given support to Korean 
military activities. In the Maritime Province and in Manchuria in the 1918-1919 
period, Korean units were being formed and weapons obtained via Vladivostok with 
the assistance of the Bolsheviks. One Japanese report dated June 14, 1919 listed Yi 
Tong-hwi, Mun Ch‘ang-bém, and Hwang Pyéng-gil as prominent military leaders.” 
It asserted that Yi, having been in Nikol’sk, had recently gone to the Manchurian town 
of Mishan, establishing there a Korean Military Academy. As Academy Director, he 
had gathered ex-officers of the old Korean Army and used them as instructors for the 
young recruits. It was also claimed that Yi had issued draft orders for all twenty-year- 
old Koreans throughout the Siberian-China area who were not naturalized. (Another 
source gives the age of those being drafted as eighteen years.) A twenty-yuan tax (or 
grain tax) was also assessed upon every Korean household in this region. Branches 
to mobilize recruits were established at Chita (Yi Kang), Nichol’sk (Mun Ch‘ang- 
bém and An Myéng-giin), Vladivostok (Om In-sdp), and Ssuch‘éng (Yi Tong-hwi). 
“According to rumor,” some four thousand Koreans had already gathered under the 
banners of the independence army. 





10“The Development of the Communist Movement in Manchuria and Recent Conditions,” op. cit., 


p. 10. 
11 “Report Concerning the Korean Uprising Incident,” No. 22, Japanese Korean Army Headquarters, 


6-14-1919, JA, Reel 122, F 35646-655. 
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In the Omsk-Irkutsk region also there were substantial military activities. In 
Omsk, a Korean Officer Tra‘aing School was organized by Tamul Yi and An 
Kyéng-5k with the assistance of Piyotol Kim.’* Yi was listed as head of the school 
as well as president of the Korean Communist Party in Omsk. An was president of 
the Academy student body, and Kim was president of the Korean Youth Association 
in Novo Nikolaesk. According to this account, some eighty students were collected, 
and the period of education was made four months. In Krasnoyarsk, young Koreans 
were given military drill at night; in Irkutsk, hundreds of Koreans joined the Red 
Army or formed separate units. By June 1921, according to one Japanese report, there 
was a Korean Battalion in the Irkutsk city International Branch Unit; ** and another 
source, referring to the same period, speaks of four thousand Koreans from the Irkutsk 
region having been formed into a Koryé Revolutionary Independence Regiment that 
was traveling with the Red Army.** 

Political contacts also expanded after the establishment of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. In March 1920, a Russian Bolshevik representative reportedly came to Shang- 
hai, with Han Tong-won, Nichoria (Nicholai?) Yi, and Hsia Ch‘i-féng to conduct 
detailed negotiations with officials of the Provisional Government. We do not know 
the identity of the Russian. The three Asians had been participants in the December 
1919 Second All-Russian Congress of Communist Organizations of Peoples of the 
East. Han was classified as “a representative of Korean Workers who had studied in 
America,” Yi, “a naturalized Russian of Korean descent,” and Hsia, “a Chinese labor 
representative.” This delegation was followed shortly by another. Young Grigorii 
Voitinsky who was to organize the Far Eastern Bureau arrived in Shanghai with 
Yang Ming-chai, a Russianized Chinese from Vladivostok. The date of their arrival 
is uncertain, but it was possibly May, a significant month as we shall soon note.’® 





12 Red Flag, April 7, 1920, op cit. 

13 Bureau of Police Affairs, Korean Government-General, “Relations between Recalcitrant Koreans and 
the Russian Extremists,” 6-8-1921, JA, Reel 122, F 36366. 

14 Hoshino Keigo, Za? Man Senjin ni tsuite [Concerning the Koreans in Manchuria], No. 1 (April 
1928), p. 5 (Manuscript in the Hoover Library.) 

15 Most sources state that Voitinsky arrived in China in the spring of 1920, (Robert C. North, Moscow 
and Chinese Communists (Stanford, 1953), p- 54; Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in China [Cambridge, 
1958], p. 20; C. Martin Wilbur and Julie How [eds.], Documents on Communism, Nationalism and 
Soviet Advisors in China—1918-1927 [New York, 1956], p. 79.) Schwartz gives the date June 1920 
(Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao [Cambridge, 1958 edition], p. 32.) 

One Chinese intellectual who participated in the socialist movement of this period has written that 
Voitinsky and Yang arrived in Shanghai in May 1920, See Liang Ping-hsien (using the pen-name Hai-yii 
Ku-k‘é), “Chieh-fang pieh-lu” (“Records of the Emancipation”), Chih-yu jen [The Freeman], Hong Kong 
(Nos. 73-86, Nov. 14-Dec. 29, 1951, 14 installments), No. 76, p. 4. According to Liang, the Chinese had 
already had contact with a Russian Bolshevik named “Puluwei,” who lived in Tientsin and had earlier 
formed a loosely-knit group of anarchists, socialists, and others into a Socialist Alliance led by Ch‘en 
Tu-hsiu in Peking. 

Who was “Puluwei”? Chang Hsi-man, another participant in the events of this period, has written 
that “Pelichwei,” a self-styled specialist in Chinese classics who had come to China to learn the vernacular 
language, had managed to get himself appointed Cultural Representative of the Third International in 
Tientsin, and was providing secret entry papers to those Chinese going to Russia around 1921. Chang 
claimed that “Pelichwei” was corrupt and pocketed funds intended for others. When this issue was raised, 
he was ordered back to Russia, but he refused to return and ultimately took American citizenship. See 
Chang Hsi-man, Li-shih hui-i [Historical Reflections] (Shanghai, 1949), p. 5. 

Tse-tsung Chow in his The May Fourth Movement (Cambridge, 1960) has written that Sergei A. 
Polevoy was Professor of the Russian language at Peking University, and that he got Voitinsky in touch 
with the Chinese radicals whom he had earlier contacted (p. 244). We do not know how these various 
accounts should be fitted together. 
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No records giving the details of conversations between these Comintern groups and 
the Provisional Government have been found, but letters intercepted by Japanese 
agents during this period give us many clues, especially two letters sent from Shang- 
hai to Ku Ch‘un-sdn, president of the Taehan Kungminhoe, “Greater Korea Na- 
tional Association,” in Chientao. The first letter, dated May 11, 1920, was sent by 
three leading officials of the Provisional Government, Premier Yi, Kim Rip (Chief 
Secretary of the Cabinet and a Yi man), and Ke Pong-u (member of the Provisional 
Legislative Assembly from Chientao).’* The letter begins by lamenting the fact that 
although “our people have declared independence and advocated a final war,” little 
has actually been accomplished to date except for the development of some military 
power in Chientao, and even this is not well coordinated. It admits that Japanese pres- 
sure has become intense, but declares that something must be done. It then notes that 
the Chientao Korean National Association has established a budget of 40,000 yuan for 
military training, and sent Chu Chin-sul and others to Russia. Because the writers 
clearly want such activities to come under their control, they reveal their own nego- 
tiations with Soviet representatives: “The Lenin government is working very closely 
with our efforts for independence. Mr. Pak Chin-sun who was sent to Russia 
has already joined with the Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Government, 
and Mr. Han Hyéng-gwon will soon arrive in Moscow. Also, we have already con- 
cluded firra secret agreements with major figures in Shanghai and Tientsin, that is to 
say, diplomatic agents of Russia.” ** 

The letter continued by suggesting that when the Provisional Government repre- 
sentative, Yi Yong, arrived, the Chientao National Association should accept from him 
Government bonds in the value of 100,000 yuan, and hand him the 40,000 yuan as- 
signed for military training. Yi will give them detailed information, “but we have an 


agreement with the delegates from the Lenin government to begin the training of 
officers north of Irkutsk, and at the same time, airplanes and cannons will be made 


available. We will cooperate with the Bolsheviks in carrying out the final operations.”"* 


A second letter, dated May 14, 1920, was sent from Ke Pong-u to Ku. In it was the 
statement, “two special delegates of the Lenin government came to the Provisional 
Government the other day with Mr. Kim Man-gyém and delivered an official com- 
munication from their government. That letter said that ‘Brothers of your government 
must also come to Moscow and join others in carrying out the great revenge in the 
Far East.’” 1° We are told from other sources that Kim, who had been a vice-president 
of the Korean National Congress, had come to Shanghai from Vladivostok both as a 
member of the Korean Communist Party and as Comintern propaganda agent.” 





In any case, when Voitinsky arrived in Shanghai, Ch‘en was already living in the French Concession 
there. Ch‘en immediately called a meeting at his home to have Alliance members and others meet Voitin- 
sky; Liang mentions only one Korean name among those present, namely, the nationalist Kim Ku. Accord- 
ing to Liang, Voitinsky gave 2000 yuan to aid in the establishment of a printing plant which could be used 
by all socialist parties and groups, and a few days later, the Yu Hsin Printing Plant was in operation. 

16 Bureau of Police Affairs, Korean Government-General, “Relations between Russian Extremists and 
Recalcitrant Koreans,” Archives of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs microfilmed for the Library 
of Congress (hereafter cited as MFA/MF), July 1920, Reel Sp. 44, Special Studies No. 134, pp. 11-13. 

17 [bid., p. 12. 

18 Tbid., p. 12. 

19 Jbid., p. 16. 

20 Asia Bureau, Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Chosen dokuritsu undé mondai [Problems of the 
Korean Independence Movement], “Historical Reference Materials,” No. 24, MFA/MF, Reel Sp. 4, p. 148. 
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Reportedly he brought 40,000 yuan for organizational and propaganda purposes, and 
traveled with Kang Han-t‘aek, a fifty-year-old Korean who had long lived in Russia 
and knew Communism well. 

In the midst of all of these developments, the Koryd Kongsandang, “Koryé Com- 
munist Party” was established in Shanghai in May 1920. Leadership was given to Yi 
Tong-hwi, and his group clearly played a predominant role. According to Y6 Un- 
hyong, the Declaration and Regulations of the party were written by Kang Han-t‘aek. 
The Party Declaration attacked the Japanese annexation and called for the immediate 
liberation of the Korean people. It also urged the elimination of capitalism and the 
establishment of a Korean Soviet government. The party began its propaganda activi- 
ties immediately, with Y6 Un-hy6éng serving as the head of the translation service. YS 
himself translated The Communist Manifesto into Korean during this period, and it 
was distributed in the Chientao area and other regions where there were Korean com- 
munities. Some additional works on socialism and communism, mainly from the 
British Labor Party, were also translated and distributed.** 


Forging Links with Moscow 

As we have noted, Pak Chin-sun had been sent once more by the Yi group to 
Moscow, and evidently had succeeded in establishing himself as the official Korean 
adviser to the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. The records of the second Comintern 
Congress (July 19-August 7, 1920) note the presence of Pak Dinshun (North Korean 
dialect) as a delegate of the Korean Communist Party. Indeed, Pak participated in the 
section on National and Colonial Questions, and delivered an extremely interesting 
speech. He started by condemning the First and Second Internationals for ignoring or 
minimizing “the eastern question,” and then proceeded to set forth the Leninist 
strategy for Asia in succinct and sophisticated terms. This speech reveals with startling 
clarity the source-springs of Maoism: 


Admitting that the first stage of the revolution in the East will be the victory of the 
liberal bourgeoisie and the nationalistic intelligentsia, we should nevertheless now prepare 
our forces for the next stage, drawing from the depths of the peasant masses enslaved by 
the feudal regime organized forces for an agrarian-social revolution in Asia as soon as pos- 
sible. The industrial proletariat, if Japan is not taken into consideration, is too weak in Asia 
for us to cherish serious hopes of an early Communist revolution; but there is no doubt 
of the success of an agrarian revolution if we are able to grasp the immediate problems of 
the great bloody struggle. 

The Russian proletariat, standing as the vanguard of the world social revolution, could 
withstand a desperate three-year onslaught of the bourgeoisie of the whole world only be- 
cause it knew how to attract the poorest and middle classes of peasantry to its side.?? 


Han Hydng-gwon appears to have arrived in Moscow after Pak. However, he 
attended the Third All-Russian Congress of Chinese Workmen which opened June 
18, 1920. The president, Lao Hsiu-chao “welcomed the Korean revolutionalists who 





21 See YO Interrogations, op. cit., p. 41. If Liang is correct, there may have been a direct relation 
between Voitinsky’s arrival and the organization of this party. It seems probable, in any case, that his 
early assistance to the Communist press was designed to aid Korean as well as Chinese comrades. 

22 Pak Dinshun, “The Revolutionary East and the Immediate Problems of the Communist International,” 
(Petrograd Pravda, July 27, 1920) in The 2nd Congress of the Communist International as Reported and 
Interpreted by the Official Newspapers of Soviet Russia (Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1920), p. 135. 
We have no way of knowing, of course, what kind of assistance Pak may have had in preparing this speech. 
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are present at the Congress and translated into Russian the reply of the member of the 
Korean Revolutionary Government, Comrade Han-Hen-kuon.”** 

Recurrent rumors of a treaty between the Lenin government and the Korean 
Provisional Government were circulated during this period. One version of such a 
treaty was published in the Osaka Asahi on December 10, 1920: 


1. The Korean government shall adopt communism and engage in propaganda activities 
to carry out its purpose. 

.2. The Soviet government shall assist the Korean independence movement in order to 
establish solid peace in Asia. 

3. The training and gathering of the Korean army in Siberia shall be permitted, and 
necessary military supplies shall be furnished by the Soviet Government. 

4. The Korean army in Siberia shall be placed under the command of Russian officers 
designated by the Soviet government, and it shall take common action with the Soviet 
government in future operations against the Japanese army in Siberia. 

5. A Russo-Korean Joint Bureau shall be established in order to manage the above affairs. 
Officers shall be appointed by both governments. 

6. Military supplies and other assistance received by the Korean government shall be 
repaid at the proper time in the future.** 


There is no proof at present that such a formal government-to-government treaty 
existed, but the above six points may well have contained the essentials agreed upon 
by Soviet officials, Comintern agents, and Korean representatives. At any rate, Han 
succeeded in obtaining substantial funds from the Soviet government. Perhaps the 
most intimate account of his negotiations is given by Kim Ku.*5 Kim later wrote that 
when Han met Lenin, the Russian leader asked Han how much he would need for 
the Korean independence movement. Han impetuously replied, “Two million rubles.” 


Lenin laughed and said, “Is two million rubles adequate to counter Japan?” Han then 
replied that the movement hoped for assistance from Koreans in the homeland and 
in the United States. Lenin responded that it was natural for every people to do their 
own work. When Han heard Lenin’s attitude, however, he regretted not having asked 
for more money, according to Kim. Lenin ordered the Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
to issue the two million rubles.”® 

Some sources give the Moscow funds as two million yen, but more recent accounts 
agree with Kim Ku. As yet, authoritative documentation on the type of currency used 
in payment and the nature of the conversion rates has not been discovered. We shall 
assume the funds were given in rubles. Han received an initial payment of 600,000 
rubles; he left for Shanghai with 400,000 rubles (or its equivalent in other currencies) 
leaving the remaining 200,000 rubles in Moscow temporarily. When he reached Chita, 
however, he was intercepted by Kim Rip, one of Yi’s top associates. Kim reported on 
the Kory Communist Party and other developments that had transpired since Han’s 
departure from Shanghai. He took the money from Han, telling him to return to 
Moscow for the remaining funds. Some funds were given to Pak Chin-sum who had 
also returned. Pak carried his portion to Peking where his Russian wife took charge 
of it. Kim proceeded to Shanghai via Mongolia, arriving there in December 1920. 





28 [bid., p. 133. 

24 Kokei, DN 41, 493, 1-10-1921, JA, Reel 123, F 36987. 

25 Kim Ku, Kim Ku chasdjon, Pack Pom ilji [The Autobiography of Kim Ku, Memoirs of Paek 
Pém] (Seoul, 1947), pp. 281-283. 

26 Tbid., pp. 282-283. 
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Dissension in the First Korean Communist Movement 


The issue of funds now became a subject of burning dispute. One episode, the 
Irkutsk control of Pak’s earlier Moscow funds, has already been described. The fac- 
tional struggles, moreover, had grown more complex since that time. When Kim 
Man-gydm brought his 40,000 yuan to Shanghai earlier, he had conferred with Yi and 
Kim Rip, and at first worked with them in Communist Party activities and publica- 
tions. According to one source, however, Kim Man-gy6m’s friend, Ch‘oe Ch‘ang-sik 
had promoted a cleavage between Kim and the Yi-Kim Rip team because Kim Rip 
had taken the post of Chief Secretary of the Cabinet from him.?’ The issue came to a 
head over publications. Yi, Kim Rip, and Kim Tu-bong had published three numbers 
of the Shin Taehan Tongnippo, “New Korean Independence News,” with some 8000 
yuan given by Kim Man-gyom, but the journal had to stop due to Ch‘oe’s obstructions. 
Kim Man-gyém and Ch‘oe had their own publication, Kongsan, “The Communist.””® 

This was the situation when Kim Rip returned to Shanghai at the end of 1920 with 
sizeable new funds. In January 1921, Yi resigned as Premier, signalling the collapse of 
the Provisional Government “popular front.”*® Many grievances had accumulated, 
but the arrival of funds may well have determined the timing of the break. However, 
among the Korean Communists themselves, bitter wrangling soon broke out. Kim 
Man-gydm’s funds had been expended, but he and his group were ignored in connec- 
tion with the new funds. Indeed, both they and the remaining Provisional Govern- 
ment members charged the Yi-Kim Rip group with attempting to keep the new 
Moscow grant a secret; they claimed to know about the money only when word was 
received directly from Moscow. It was further charged that Kim Rip was guilty of 
outright embezzlement, having used part of the funds to buy himself a farm in Chin- 
tao and to establish himself in luxurious quarters in Shanghai with a Chinese con- 


cubine.*® An accounting of funds was demanded, but Yi stood by his associate, and the 
Kory6 Communist Party split in the spring of 1921.** 


The Irkutsk Party 
Nearly one half of the old party withdrew; shortly thereafter a conference of the 





27 The Problem of the Korean Independence Movement, op. cit., p. 148. 

28 Ibid., pp. 148-149. 

29 Yi’s activities and movements at this time are not completely clear. According to the Japanese Foreign 
Office source just cited, at one point, Yi went to Weihaiwei, intending to go north and join with the 
Bolsheviks, but on this occasion was persuaded to return to his post in Shanghai. However, the attacks upon 
Kim Rip, Yi's associate, became strong. Kim resigned and went to Siberia, where he met Pak and Han 
returning from Moscow with the funds. This source states that Kim and Pak visited Yurin in Peking, then 
came to Shanghai, and with Kim Tu-bong as leader, organized a Taehan Ch‘éngnyoén Kongsandang, 
“Korean Communist Youth Party” as one of their first activities. Meanwhile, Yi had returned to Shanghai 
from a sojourn in Canton, where he had joined forces with Ch‘en Tu-hsiu. I4id., p. 149. 

We know from Liang that Voitinsky and a group of Chinese radicals had visited Ch‘en Ch‘iung-ming, 
the reform-minded military leader, in Fukien Province in the late spring-or summer of 1920. Russian 
economic and technical assistance had been pledged to Ch‘en by Voitinsky. Later, Ch‘en moved into 
Kwangtung Province, and for a time, supported Sun Yat-sen who returned to Canton. In this period (late 
1920 or early 1921), Ch‘en Tu-hsiu came south, and after a discussion with Ch‘en Ch‘iung-ming, agreed 
to direct an educational program for the region under Ch‘en’s control. See Liang, op. cit., Nos. 80-84. 
Thus, Yi may well have joined Ch‘en Tu-hsiu in Canton for a brief time, as the Japanese Foreign Office 
reported. But see Footnote 39. 

80 Kim Ku, op. cit., p. 283. 

81 Y6 Interrogation, op. cit., p. 48. See also Changes in the Korean Independence Thought Movement, 
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dissidents was convened in Irkutsk and a separate organization formed.” A Vladivos- 
tok newspaper reported on May 6, 1921, that a Korean Communist Party Conference 
was being held at Irkutsk, that a Central Committee had been created, and that the 
decision had been made to move into Far Eastern Russia in the near future so as to 
carry on propaganda activities toward Korea. This account also stated that the Siberian 
Revolutionary Committee at Omsk had provided a substantial amount of material 
assistance to the Conference.** The leader of the Irkutsk Conference seems to have 
been Han Myong-se, but other prominent representatives included Ko Ch‘ang-il, Yu 
Tong-yél, An Pyéng-ch‘an, Ch‘oe Ko-ryé, and Kim Ha-sdk. 

Under the circumstances, Irkutsk was a logical rallying ground for the dissidents. 
The Omsk-Irkutsk area had long harbored strong Korean nationalist-Communist 
elements who were independent of and competitive with the Yi forces. The center of 
Yi power was to the East, in the Maritime Province and Manchuria. With its new 
organization, the Irkutsk faction immediately plunged into the tasks of establishing 
branches, recruiting members, soliciting Moscow support, and fighting vigorously 
against the Yi faction with the aid of anti-Yi elements in Shanghai. An Pyéng-ch‘an 
came down from Irkutsk to help in this task. Naturally, Kim Man-gyém played a key 
role, and the new Shanghai unit was often called the Kim faction, as well as the 
Irkutsk faction. Other important figures in this faction were YS Un-hyéng, Ch‘oe 
Ch‘ang-sik, Pak Hoén-yéng, Cho Tong-u, and Kim Tan-ya (T‘ae-yon). 

The Kim faction organized a Korean Communist Youth League in Shanghai, 
with Ch‘oe as chairman of the Executive Committee and Pak as secretary. The tem- 
porary Constitution and the By-laws of the Youth League have been preserved for us 
by Japanese agents.** The By-laws provided for a five-man Executive Committee 
elected by the General Assembly (the total membership). These Committee members 
served as League officials, but their tenure was fixed at only three months. Active 
members were to be under thirty years of age, but older persons could be classified as 
“supporting members.” Weekly meetings were scheduled. In case of any misdemeanor 
or “crime” against the League, a member was to be tried by the General Assembly. 

According to Japanese reports, a number of the Youth League leaders drew a 
regular salary, possibly from the Comintern Shanghai Bureau. The Kim faction, 
however, had serious financial problems, since the Yi faction had the Moscow money. 
Y6 later complained that their poverty was acute, and that this contributed to their 
limited membership and activities. One account stated that Y6 himself obtained 100 
yuan a month for propaganda expenses from a Russian source.*® In his interrogation, 
Y6 did not mention this, but said that Kim had probably received assistance from 
Voitinsky, since they had become close friends. Another account mentions a Comin- 
tern donation of 20-30,000 yuan.** Various sources indicate that by the summer of 
1921, the Yi faction may already have lost favor with the Comintern as a result of the 





82 Y6 Interrogation, op. cit., p. 50. 

383 Kékei DN 18636, 6-7-1921, JA, Reel 122, F 36331. 

84 Kokei DN 23552, 7-20-1921, JA, Reel 122, F 36501-2. 

35 Song Sang-do, Kiro Sup‘il [Stray Notes on Horseback], Korean Historical Materials Series, No. 2, 
edited by the National History Editorial Committee (Seoul, 1955), p. 246. According to Song, a library to 
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86 Kokei DN 28562, 10-27-1921, JA, Reel 123, F 36837-8. The Kim faction also seems to have had 
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embezzlement charges and other tales carried by the enemies of Yi and Kim Rip.” 

While the Kim faction was moving ahead with organizational activities, especially 
through its Youth League, the Yi faction was also trying to operate on an extensive 
basis. At the outset, this group had some signal advantages. Plentifully supplied with 
funds and possessing Yi, the most important single leader, it retained a majority of the 
Shanghai Communist Party members; hence it continued to be called the Shanghai 
faction. One account states that the Yi group had fifty members initially to about 
thirty or forty for the Kim group.** 


The Chita Party 


Moreover, at the same time that the opposition was creating its Irkutsk party, the 
Yi faction also mounted a major effort in Siberia. On February 22, 1921, the Hanjok 
Kongsandang, “Korean People’s Communist Party,” was organized in Khabarovsk, 
the leaders being Yi, Kim Rip, Mun Ch‘ang-bom, Shin Ch‘ae-ho, Pak Yong-man, and 
Kim Ha-Sok.*® On April 25, the party headquarters was moved to Chita, capital of the 
Far Eastern Republic, and party officials were formally installed on July 3. It is inter- 
esting to note that the terms used for the various party “offices” were identical to those 
being used by the Shanghai Provisional Government. For example, Yi was named 
President; Mun, Director of General Affairs; Shin, Director of Internal Affairs; and 
Pak, Director of Foreign Affairs. This was one strong indication that the Chita group 
wished to be considered a full-fledged government in and of itself. 

Several versions of the Chita Communist program, all of them similar, have been 
preserved. One lists the following basic principles: 

1. While territorial boundaries exist, there is no boundary in connection with 
beliefs; persons of any nationality can be our comrades if they agree with communism. 

2. We must reconstruct our past political and social system, organizing a new 
society in which all may live in perfect happiness. 

3. Clothing, food, and housing must be distributed equally to all, regardless of sex, 
age, wealth or social origin. We must save the countless people who have suffered 
under class systems based upon bureaucratism and capitalism. 

4. Those who oppose the principles of our party shall be regarded as enemies, and 
military force may be used against them. 

5. We shall propagandize communism for Korea by means of our headquarters, 
main branches, secondary branches, sub-units, village cells, and liaison offices. 

6. The receipt and redistribution of such items as clothing, food, and housing shall 
be determined by established regulations. 

The terminology employed here was neither “scientific” nor precise, but perhaps 





37 Problems of the Korean Independence Movement, op. cit., p. 150. According to this source, when 
a Soviet delegation came to China to investigate the conditions of Communist Parties in the Far East, Kim 
Man-gyém and Ch‘oe Ch‘ang-sik arranged to meet a Soviet agent at an early point in Ssu-chou and there 
elaborate upon the faults of Kim and Yi. Shortly thereafter, three of the Pak Chin-sun group were reportedly 
arrested in Russia. 

88 Kékei DN 18936, 6-10-1921, JA, Reel 122, F 36337-8. 

89 See Thought Section, Prosecutor’s Office, Research Materials on the Korean Thought Movement, No. 
I, Op. cit., pp. 18-19. This report states that Yi went to Siberia immediately after his resignation from the 
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in its simplicity and directness, it scored a hit with the intended audience. In any case, 
the Chita Communist Party sought to cast its net broadly over Korean communities 
everywhere. It scheduled main party branches for Nikol‘sk, Harbin, Chilin, Shanghai, 
Seoul, and San Francisco, with secondary branches in Vladivostok, Chientao, P’yong- 
yang, Taegu, and Hamhung, and sub-units in a number of towns including Khabar- 
ovsk, Muling, Mukden, and Hunchun. Moreover, four “special liaison points” were 
to be established at Moscow, Peking, Antung, and Tokyo. 

Printing presses turned out an amazing quantity of literature, although much of 
it appears to have been merely translations of foreign, mainly Russian material.*? By 
the fall of 1921, Japanese authorities estimated that 150,000 Koreans in Manchuria and 
Siberia had been influenced by “Bolshevik propaganda” (as compared with only 
20,000 tainted Chinese, they said).** The so-called Shanghai faction had played a 
major role in propaganda and recruitment throughout the China-Manchuria-Siberia 
area, with forays into Japan and Korea proper. It will be remembered that this faction 
was generously financed for initial operations. How much of the Moscow money was 
really embezzled, that is, went into the personal account of Kim Rip and others, we 
cannot know. Kim, of course, denied misappropriation of funds, although all Irkutsk 
faction writers have insisted that he was guilty. One Japanese source claimed that Kim 
did spend some money on abortive publishing ventures in Peking and Shanghai, and 
provided a considerable amount of money to “influential Koreans and some officers 
of the Provisional Government” in an effort to win their support. 


ADVENTURES IN INTERNATIONALISM 


It must be assumed that the largest sum of money spent by the Shanghai faction 
was used to finance Shanghai-Chita operations. According to An Ch‘ang-ho, some 
money was also spent in connection with the activities leading up to the National 
Representatives Conference which opened on January 3, 1923.“ This was an effort to 
unify the various warring elements, nationalist and Communist, to create a broad 
popular front once again. It should be noted here that in addition to the groups already 
mentioned, there was also a Peking group with strong Communist representation. 
This group actually formed its own “Provisional Government” in November 1921, 
making still another contender for power, although in fact, the movement was still- 
born. Nor was the larger unification movement a success, despite lengthy and elaborate 
preparations, including several preliminary meetings beginning in 1921, and the 
establishment of a broadly representative Committee to prepare for the Conference 
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that began work in that year. When even the Korean Communists could not be 
united, it was difficult to think of a broader nationalist-Communist unity. 


The First Ventures in Korea Proper 


Some funds of the Shanghai group were also directed toward Korea itself. Several 
accounts of the first Communist probes into Korea proper exist. In one Japanese 
source, we are informed that Kim Ch‘dl-su went into Korea from Shanghai with 
propaganda funds in July 1921, and that this represented “the first extension of Russian 
hands into Korea.” *° Another account has stated that Kim Rip gave a substantial sum 
of money (Y6 said a total of some 80,000 yen—or yuan) to Yi Pong-su, a Meiji Uni- 
versity graduate, who took it into Korea, with most of it going to Chang Tok-su, 
chief editor of the Tong-A Daily and vigorous nationalist leader.4® One of the many 
complaints of the Kim faction was that these Korean funds had been misallocated and 
misspent on a few nationalists who were neither Communists nor interested in move- 
ments other than their own. The Kim group, it should be noted, was attempting to 
establish its own lines in Korea, especially through its Youth League. Plans were 
made to entrust Ch‘de P‘al-yong, an editor of the Keijs Book Company with the 
creation of a Seoul unit. Chong Kyu-jong came to Shanghai from Seoul shortly after 
the League was established, and helped to open up liaison channels. The year 1921 
marked the beginnings of the Communist movement inside Korea, but already a 
sharp rivalry existed among competitive factions, in addition to the broader issue of 
nationalist-Communist relations. 


Early Ties with the Chinese Communist Movement 
The Yi group also contributed money to the Chinese Communist movement. 


Reportedly, a sum of 20,000 yuan was given to Huang Chao-hai to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese Communist Party. The full facts of this episode are not yet 
known. According to Y6, the Huang party was different from that being established 
by Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, and soon disappeared.** Once again, Liang Ping-hsien provides us 
with some interesting information about Huang, his relationship to Ch‘en, and to the 
early Chinese Communist movement. According to Liang, it was Huang, a Professor 
at Peking University, who received from his friend, Cheng Pei-kang, the letter of 
Puluwei (Sergei Polevoy?) which had been addressed to the Chinese Anarchists. He 
thereupon arranged with Ch‘en Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao to meet with this Russian 
several times in Peking and Tientsin. The result of these meetings was the formation 
of a Socialist Alliance, mentioned earlier. When Ch‘en went south, Huang remained 
with Li in the north, although he did make the trip with Voitinsky to see Ch‘en 
Ch‘iung-ming in mid-i,iv. Liang has written that at one point, some members of the 
northern section of the Socialist Alliance proposed to expand the organization and 
call it the Chinese Communist Party, but the proposal did not obtain sufficient sup- 
port. Was this movement backed with Shanghai faction money, and is this the 
abortive attempt to which Y6 refers? 
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Support for the Japanese Communist Movement 


Finally, a sum of money was also given by the Yi forces in an attempt to launch 
the Communist movement in Japan. According to one Japanese source, the first con- 
tact with Japan was made in June 1920, when Yi’s follower, Yi Ch‘un-suk, a graduate 
of Chiié University and previously Vice-Minister of Military Affairs in the Provisional 
Government, returned to Tokyo from Shanghai to propagandize Communism.** Yi 
Ch‘un-suk, according to this account, held frequent meetings with a Meiji University 
student, Yi Chiing-rim, and the two discussed the possibility of establishing a propa- 
ganda organ with Osugi Sakae, the noted Japanese Anarchist leader. Yi Ch‘un-suk . 
returned to Shanghai in August, and somewhat later (the dates vary, both October 
and December 1920 being mentioned), Osugi himself went to Shanghai. According to 
his own heavily censored account, he met with a number of Communists, including 
Ch‘en, a Russian “T” (probably Voitinsky), and various Koreans.® Osugi later main- 
tained that he was not happy with “T’s” detailed instructions, and at first refused 
funds. But he finally accepted some money, and used it to revive his defunct Anarchist 
organ, Rodé Und6, The Labor Movement.* However, Osugi remained an Anarchist, 
and consequently, Comintern attention shifted elsewhere. Yi Chiing-rim, who had 
been furnished several thousand yen by Yi Tong-hwi and Yi Ch‘un-suk in 1920, seems 
to have served as Tokyo agent. In early 1921, he contacted Osugi again, but then 
shifted his attention to Yamakawa Hitoshi and Sakai Toshihiko, two veteran Japanese 
socialists who were moving into the Communist camp. Neither man, however, was 
prepared to make a Shanghai trip, and so Kondé Eiz6, a student recently returned 
from the United States who had come to Communism in New York, was selected. 
Kondo went to Shanghai in April 1921, and he has described his trip in some detail. 
According to his account, he met with a group of thirteen men, mostly Koreans, but 
he also identifies Huang Chao-hai as being present. He regarded the leader of the 
group to be Pak Chin-sun, “a Comintern representative dispatched from Moscow.” 
Kondé described Pak as a stately figure, but went on to remark that later when he was 
in Moscow, he found Pak in “pathetic decline.” “Some problem had emerged and he 
had been excluded from the party, and was having difficulty in finding enough to 
eat.”°* Pak evidently shared in Comintern displeasure over the funds. 

It is interesting that Kondé6 considered the leader of the meeting as Pak, because 
Yi Tong-hwi was present. Kond6 called him “the most dramatic figure of the Shang- 
hai meeting.” He grasped me with a hearty embrace, said Kondé, who then described 
the leader of the Korean independence movement as a man in his mid-fifties. Con- 
cerning Yi’s ideological purity and depth, however, Kondé had substantial reserva- 
tions. Presumably the Comintern had purchased his experience, his fervor, and his 
character, wrote Kondé, but he doubted that such a man was capable of ideological 
thoroughness.™ 
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The first meeting closed with a party, and the following day a more formal com- 
mittee session was held. Kond6 states that the beautiful Mrs. Pak, a Russian girl, took 
notes after being given the essentials by Pak in fluent Russian. Kondo produced the 
“documents” he was carrying from the Japan Communist “preparatory committee,” 
and requested recognition and aid. Many details concerning the Japanese movement 
and Comintern policy were discussed. According to Kondé, Pak had a good knowl- 
edge of Japanese radical activities. Pak reportedly was opposed to Osugi because the 
latter had not only retained his anarchist views, but had even asserted that if there 
were outside interference in Japanese affairs, he would not accept aid. Thus Pak saw 
no possibility of a tie between the Comintern and Osugi, and according to Kondo, 
designated him as the “Number One person.” 

A discussion of Japanese delegates to the third Congress of the Comintern was also 
conducted. Pak raised the name of Yamakawa, but Kondé indicated that Yamakawa 
was too ill even to come to Shanghai; once again, Kond6’s name was substituted. One 
of the final items discussed was money. Kondé wrote that he submitted a monthly 
budget of 20,000 yen, which the group agreed to take up with Moscow. He further 
wrote that the immediate funds obtained amounted to 6,500 yen (5000 yen in Ameri- 
can money, 1500 yen in Japanese currency). This sum was to be divided into 5000 yen 
for expenses in connection with the Communist movement; 1000 yen for Konddé’s 
personal expenses, and 500 yen as a gift for Osugi and sickness aid™ (presumably to 
keep relations between Osugi and Kondé smooth, and to taper off Comintern-Osugi 
ties). 
There is no need here to detail Kondd’s subsequent activities. Through a series of 
misadventures, he missed the train from Shimonoseki to Tokyo on the eve of his 
return from Shanghai. He got drunk, ended up in a house of prostitution, became 
rowdy, and was arrested. The police quickly discovered the money and, over a period 
of time, learned a considerable part of Kondé’s story. He was not kept in jail long, 
however, and strangely he was allowed to take the funds with him upon his release. 
His story was that this was due to his promise to spend the money on personal uses. 
Despite any such promise, some of the money was later used for rather minor propa- 
ganda activities. In August 1921, Kondé6 fostered the creation of a secret group, the 
Gyomin Kyésanto, “Enlightened People’s Communist Party” in Tokyo. The nucleus 
was composed of the radical Waseda student group, Gyominkai, “Enlightened Men’s 
Society.” The Gyomin Kyésanté printed various posters and handbills. During the 





Communists, agreed with Kond6. When asked about Yi and Kim Man-gy6m, he asserted that neither of 
them knew the essentials of Communism or Marxian theory. Yi is the kind of man, said Y6, who would 
not understand what is meant by Communism. Yo Interrogation, op. cit., p. 41. 
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to make him a “deviationist” from the two-stage revolutionary theory, see Kim Ku, op. cit., pp. 280-281. 
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thus, if it succeeded, a second Communist revolution would be required. The Korean people would be 
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Communist revolution now. 
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fall military exercises in the Tokyo area, a special attempt was made to distribute anti- 
military leaflets to the soldiers. A number of arrests were made in November. But 
after the Shimonoseki mishap, Kond6 was not fully trusted either by the Japanese 
Communists or by Comintern representatives, and gradually he became separated 
from the movement. 


Tue Mountinc Conriicr AMonc Korean CoMMUNISTS 


Thus the Shanghai faction helped to seed Communist movements throughout 
northeast Asia, although the effectiveness of some of its initial efforts may be open to 
question. Before any analysis of the opening stages of Korean Communism is at- 
tempted, however, let us set forth another aspect of the struggle that was going on in 
1921 between rival Korean factions, namely the so-called “Free City Incident.” By the 
end of 1920, Japanese forces in Manchuria had launched a smashing offensive against 
Korean military units operating in the Chientao area, forcing them to retreat into 
Siberia. In the spring of 1921, these units were reorganized and amalgamated. On 
April 12, the Greater Korea Independence Corps was established with some thirty-six 
different organizations participating.°*® One unit was stationed at Iman, a second at 
Ningan in Kirin Province. Meanwhile, negotiations were being carried out at Chita 
between the representatives of the Chientao Korean forces and the Bolsheviks. An 
agreement was reached whereby the Koreans would assist the Soviets against their 
enemies in exchange for Soviet aid.5” Korean troops from the East began to move into 
the Chita area, a military academy in Irkutsk was activated for this group, and as we 
have seen, Yi and his group—who controlled these troops—moved their Communist 
Party headquarters from Khabarovsk to Chita on April 25. 

At this point, however, conflict between the Irkutsk faction and the Chita faction 
of the Kory6 Communist Party (Shanghai faction) mounted on both the political and 
military fronts. In June 1921, Yu Tong-sdl, Ch‘oe Ko-ryd, O Ha-muk and Kim 
Ha-sdk of tie Irkutsk faction, supported 'by the Far Eastern Secretariat of the Comin- 
tern in Irkutsk (notably Boris Shumiatsky) organized the Koryo Hyéngmydng 
Kunjong Uihoe, “Korean Revolutionary Military Congress.” This organization 
claimed authority to unite all Korean troops under its command, a claim which was 
completely rejected by the Independence Corp group.*® The latter group asserted that 
the Irkutsk group were intriguing to gain control over Korean military forces, and 
then integrate them with the Bolshevik army rather than to struggle for independ- 
ence.® The Irkutsk group, on the other hand, charged the Independence Corp with 
being an anti-revolutionary group adhering solely to nationalism. On June 27, the 
Irkutsk faction and Russian troops surrounded forces of the Independence Corp at 
Alekseyevsk (now Svobodny), some eighty miles north of Blageveshchensk, demand- 
ing their immediate disarmament. Conflict broke out, and hundreds of Koreans were 
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killed and wounded. Nearly one thousand were captured and taken to Irkutsk, where 
certain leaders were imprisoned and enlisted men mustered into the Red army. This 
was the celebrated “Free City Incident.” Following this incident, the Bolsheviks 
insisted that only those Koreans could have arms who were a part of Soviet troops or 
members of an accepted Communist Party. 

Two non-Korean sources add some interesting facts to this episode. A Japanese 
authority, Hoshino, has given an extremely interesting summary of the differences 
between the two Korean groups.” According to him the Irkutsk troops were origi- 
nally nationalists, but after they joined the Soviet army, they became “completely 
red”; most of their officers were naturalized Koreans “who do not understand the 
situation within Korea.” “But the Koreans from north Chientao had Korean inde- 
pendence as their primary target. Therefore, ideological disputes arose.” Hoshino also 
noted important differences in organizational operation. The Manchurian Korean 
forces had a strict military discipline, in the fashion of the Japanese Army, but the 
Irkutsk forces called each other “tovarisch,” and “made no distinction between su- 
perior and subordinate.” 

An anonymous Chinese socialist has also left a detailed account of his conversation 
with the head of the Korean National Congress in Russia.** This conversation took 
place in Chita in October 1921, while the author was enroute to Moscow. Presumably, 
the Korean was Mun Ch‘ang-bém, ally of Yi, part of the Shanghai faction, and cur- 
rently leader in the Chita Communist Party. We must treat this report with some 
care, since the author was strongly anti-Communist, but much of his informatior: is 
confirmed by other sources. According to hin:, Mun was an unhappy and rather bitter 
man. Mun told him that dissension had long existed between the National Congress 
(which had its strength mainly in Manchuria and the Maritime Province) and the 
Russian-controlled Korean Communist Party of Irkutsk (which had its strength in 
Irkutsk and points West). Mun asserted that the Russians had promised aid earlier to 
National Congress forces if they would join with the Irkutsk group, but that negotia- 
tions for a united front had broken down over the question of who would control the 
military forces. 

Later, according to Mun, when Japanese pressure upon Korean and Bolshevik 
troops became heavy, the Bolsheviks gave arms to some Korean miners. These miners 
joined forces with National Congress troops, and together they withdrew into Siberia. 
Internal quarrels broke out, and the Irkutsk faction used this as an opportunity to 
assert their authority with Russian assistance. Thus took place the bloody Siberian 
battie. Mun acknowledged that the National Congress men were mostly members of 
the Communist Party, but if our Chinese author has reported his words accurately, he 
was insisting—as of October 1921—that they were Communists in name only, that 
most people were against Communism, and that “the Korean Communists were but 
a small group of shallow youths.” ® 

At least one more item must be added to this complex picture. Han Hydng-gwon, 
who had earlier obtained the large Moscow grant, was still in Moscow during this 
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period, apparently serving as diplomatic agent for the Shanghai-Chita faction. At 
some point in the spring of 1921, he sent an interesting letter to Mun Ch‘ang-bom in 
Chita, saying that he had discussed with Lea:in the possibilities of a treaty between the 
Soviet Government and the Korean People’s Communist Party (Chita), and had also 
asked for his material and political support for the construction of a new Korean 
nation.®* According to Han, Lenin had replied that considerable support had already 
been given the Korean Communist Party during the past year, but that he would not 
be reluctant to give support in the future. However, to justify official support, he 
would have to have some discussions with representatives who carried “the highest 
authority.” He went on to state that Korean Communist Party members should be 
regarded as propaganda leaders in the Far East. Han concluded his letter by request- 
ing that Mun come to Moscow. 

As a result of this letter, a meeting was called in Chita in late July, and representa- 
tives from Khabarovsk, Iman, Ssuch‘eng, and Nikol‘sk attended.™ It was decided that 
Mun should go to Moscow as a Special Delegate Plenipotentiary, accompanied by a 
Russian-Korean, Kim Miriwan. We do not know precisely what happened in con- 
nection with this mission, but if it took place, it does not appear to have produced 
beneficial results for the Shanghai faction. 

Perhaps it is possible to reconstruct the general situation in mid-1921 as follows: the 
Shanghai faction had control over various military and political organizations that had 
originated mainly in Manchuria and the Maritime Province. This faction was itself 
the complex product of many alliances. Its leadership was professedly Communist but 
its immediate objectives were nationalist. It wanted an alliance with the new Soviet 
government in order to support its struggle for independence, and many of its spokes- 
men saw the Soviet model as a logical one for a new Korea. But it did not want to be 
absorbed by the Russians. It was separated from the Irkutsk faction by violent personal 
cleavages as well as by matters of policy and orientation, and it had no intention of 
being controlled by this faction, politically or militarily. 

The Irkutsk faction was also a heterogeneous group. It included many Shanghai 
opponents of the Yi-Kim Rip forces, as well as a large number of Russianized Koreans. 
In general, however, it was more integrated into the Siberian Bolshevik movement 
and for that reason, it had increasing support from Soviet and Comintern authorities. 
in the field. But the nationalist elements within the Irkutsk faction cannot be over- 
looked as we shall later note. Many adherents to this faction were there for personal, 
not policy reasons. 

This situation was both confusing and troublesome to the Soviet government. That 
government was dedicated to the concept of an alliance with Asian nationalist move- 
ments. It wanted, moreover, maximum pressure exerted against the Japanese threat. 
In theory, at least, it did not demand that all recipients of its aid be Communists. 
Indeed, when Lenin first authorized assistance to the Koreans, he thought the funds 
were going to the Provisional Government, and he continued to urge strongly the 
need for unified nationalist movements composed of Communists and non-Com- 
munists alike. But to apply this principle successfully was very difficult, as the situation 
with respect to Korea so clearly indicated. Of course, the Korean problem had its 
special complexities for the Bolsheviks. Many Koreans were Russian citizens, and it 
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was natural to seek their further integration into Soviet politics and the Soviet armed 
forces. It was also natural that some of these Russianized Koreans, with local Bolshe- 
vik support, would attempt to take over the direction of the entire Korean nationalist- 
Communist movement, much of which was now based in Soviet territory. 


Earty CoMMUNIST STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Perhaps this serves to introduce some more general considerations that can now be 
raised. In many respects, Soviet Korean policy represented the opening test of Lenin- 
ism in Asia. Thus far, we have examined only the first few years of the Korean Com- 
munist movement, but even this brief period is sufficient to reveal some of its strengths 
and weaknesses, and those of Marx-Leninism as well. The strengths of Communism 
in this opening period were considerable, as has often been recognized. It came to the 
Far East as a movement that gave first priority to the liberation of colonial peoples, and 
this alone could arouse many a Korean patriot. And Soviet policy backed these prom- 
ises with money, weapons, and technical assistance to a variety of Korean groups. The 
Russians entered into an alliance with people whose national identity had been taken 
from them, men who were outcasts before the world. Communism, moreover, pledged 
something beyond the liberation of colonies, namely, the liberation of men. It catered 
te men desirous of drastic change, and Asia had many such men, especially from the 
modern intellectual class of societies like Korea. It preached the gospel of a new 
democracy more comprehensive than the old, a social order that would abolish privi- 
lege, poverty, and exploitation. 

We have seen, however, that the infant Korean Communist movement also had 
serious weaknesses. In major degree, perhaps, these weaknesses were derivative from 
the nature of Korean society and its current political status. But to some extent, they 
also reflected difficulties that lay within Marx-Leninism and its application in Asia. 
Three interrelated problems had quickly emerged, all of them significant. The first 
related to leadership, the second to disunity within the Korean Communist Movement, 
and the third to the general relation between Korean nationalism and Communism. 

The problem of leadership was highly complicated. The Korean nationalist-Com- 
munist movement in this period was a movement in exile, with a large proportion of 
its activities subversive and conducted underground. Such a movement tests personal 
character and dedication to the utmost. Leaders are beset with numerous temptations, 
especially when sizeable funds are available. The Soviet method of operation was that 
of trusting a handful of men with considerable sums of money. Often the operation 
hinged upon a single individual. Ordinarily, these were individuals with a fully 
developed set of personal desires. If they transgressed, no state or public sanctions were 
possible. It is easy to see how a Kim Rip might fall from grace. The early Soviet pro- 
grams of “technical assistance” in Asia faced some of the same problems as more 
recent American ventures. 

The problem of corruption in Asia is very complex, as is well known. There is the 
matter of the Asian “way,” cultural patterns of political behavior that may be con- 
ducive to corruption as defined in Western terms. But apart from this, and in a more 
universal sense, men generally find it easier to be selfless if they are deeply committed 
to a set of values or an ideology. For some Koreans, the commitment to nationalism 
alone was sufficient. A few men were willing to give up their possessions and their 
very lives in support of independence. Despite the rising power of nationalism, how- 
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ever, the years immediately after World War I were years of political doubt and fluid- 
ity for the Asian “progressive” elite, the intelligentsia. Confusion abounded and 
ideological dilettantism was common. It was difficult to remain satisfied for long with 
political creeds borrowed from the: West, and thus each new wind shook positions 
previously established. This situation was understandable in the circumstances, but it 
must also be accounted a factor in the problem of corruption, however one defines 
that term. Corruption becomes more tempting when it can be rationalized as a change 
of heart or mind by men who have never been totally won to the cause for which they 
presume to fight. 

If the problem of venal sins among some of its leaders was a troublesomd one, the 
Asian Communist movement of this period also found great difficulty in building a 
unified party, and the problem was especially acute with respect to Korea. Once again, 
the causes were many and complex. First, Communism started in Asia as a very 
heterogeneous movement. The Bolsheviks could not expect to find Marx-Leninists in 
the Far East, so they had to create them. Into their initial fold, they gathered all Asians 
who would come. They could not afford to be too particular. Special attention was 
paid to the anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists who had been more important in the 
Asian radical movement than the Marxists up to this point. Assorted socialists, social- 
democrats, and liberals were also courted, and in the case of Korea, of course, all na- 
tionalists of whatever political hue. Many went to Moscow, participated in Communist 
activities, or at least, “dropped in for a look.” But the “drop out” rate was also high. 
A sizeable number of Asian “progressives,” after looking closely at the Soviet move- 
ment, said, “No.” And even among those saying, “Yes,” many had their own ideas and 
had no intention of merely accepting Russian orders. Of course, these men generally 
enjoyed short and troubled Communist careers. 

It is important, however, not to read into this first era the signs of a later age. 
Generally, Western writers have not acknowledged sufficiently the relative confusion, 
fluidity, experimentation, and freedom that characterized the international Commu- 
nist movement of this period. The age of Lenin was not that of Stalin. This is not to 
say that Lenin was a kindly opponent, a libertarian, or a man of vague and imprecise 
theories. His views on the proper tactics for the Communists, particularly his firm 
belief.in the use and abuse of non-Communist organizations, are well known. Yet this 
is only a part of the picture. Lenin had a degree of flexibility that his successor lacked. 
But more importantly, in these times, Moscow had neither the power nor the combina- 
tion of assurance and rigidity that marked the post-Lenin era, especially the period 
after Trotsky had been vanquished. In the early discussions at Moscow international 
conferences, the Leninist position was presented with vigor and force; the authoritar- 
ian aspects of the Communist movement were already discernible. But argumentation 
and a certain give-and-take could and did take place. And it must be remembered that 
in this early period, the new Soviet leaders were largely ignorant of Asian politics and 
had little time in which to study. They had to rely heavily upon Asian informants, 
and often they knew not whom or what to believe. 

All of these things contributed to a certain lack of discipline in the early Commu- 
nist movement in Asia—to a greater degree of freedom. Tactics, and even doctrines, 
were openly disputed, with excommunication only rarely applied. Asian Communist 
leadership was in the formative stages, with change and competition strongly present. 
Neither the organization nor the communications system of international Commu- 
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nism was yet well developed, another factor which helped to create diversity. And 
Asia contributed its own complications. In Japan and Korea particularly, factionalism 
has been a troublesome and omnipresent aspect of modern politics. The primary and 
vital political unit has been the leader-follower group. These groups have had quasi- 
family characteristics. Relations are built slowly and with caution, but once established, 
are intimate and highly personalized. Obligations among the in-group are extensive, 
covering every conceivable role and function. The individual is thus involved in total, 
not merely political commitment. By virtue of such obligations, the group tends to be 
small and exclusive. Access to it, and egress from it are both difficult, giving politics in 
these societies a “closed” character, zn aloofness and separation from the outside masses. 
The group or faction is the primary unit to which loyalty is given. It is the political 
atom, and parties, unions, or clubs are but combinations and alliances of such atoms. 

Adherence to Communism did not automatically break the old bonds. Factionalism 
within Korean Communist ranks, for example, was in major degree the product of 
these traditional factors—factors of personal allegiance, private obligations, and pro- 
vincial origins. Ideological cleavage and policy difference played at best only a partial 
role. Outsiders like the Russians found this a baffling phenomenon. They could pass 
judgment upon arguments over basic doctrine and strategy, but how could they make 
decisions on personal conflicts, how could they determine what was true amidst a 
multitude of emotional and personal assaults that related to integrity, reliability, and 
general character? And how could they enforce unity among rival factions where no 
mutual trust or personal communication existed? This became a central problem in 
the Korean Communist movement. The. advent of Marx-Leninism did not wipe out 
the age of the Guelphs and Ghibellines in Asia. 

Korean factionalism, both in and out of the Communist movement, had another 
basis, as we have noted. Korean nationalists were spread over the world, gradually 
growing apart from each other as they adapted to different cultures and patterns of 
thought. We have suggested the substantial cleavage between the Russianized Koreans 
and those who were “pure” Koreans. There were also Americanized, Sinicized, and 
Japanized Koreans. Of course, all movements in exile, without a full complement of 
responsibilities and functions, and with an uncertain future, tend to fall into small, 
quarrelsome groups. The anxieties and frustrations are too great to permit a long life- 
span. And the Korean movement was forced to operate from a number of different 
centers, scattered over the world. Contact was intermittent, coordination difficult. No 
single leader could easily implant his ideas, his methods, or his image. Even those 
groups having a common ideological base, like the Korean Communists, therefore, 
found this type of segmentation conducive to misunderstanding and disunity. 

But did Korean Communists have a common ideological base? Perhaps the answer 
depends upon whom one considers to have been bona fide Communists. The “Free 
City Incident” indicated that there were substantial differences between two Korean 
groups each of whom sought close ties with the Bolsheviks and each of whom pur- 
ported to be Communist. Yet the cultural and ideological differences between these 
two groups were very great. The Koreans from the Irkutsk area were generally being 
assimilated into Bolshevism as a part of the process of their Russianization. But the 
Koreans from the Maritime Province, and especially from Chientao, even when they 
flew Communist banners, thought of themselves as Koreans, as allies of the Bolsheviks 
in the cause of Korean independence. Whether they espoused Communism only be- 
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cause the Bolsheviks wanted it that way, or whether they saw the Soviet system as the 
desirable one for an independent Korea, their nationalist quotient was high. 

Thus internal Communist disunity was inextricably connected with the broader 
issue of the relation between nationalism and Communism in the whole range of 
Korean politics. As we have seen, the Shanghai Provisional Government was estab- 
lished in 1919 as the first “popular front” government in Asia. But the unity between 
nationalists and Communists had been broken by early 1921 due to personal and 
policy cleavages that could not be bridged. This was the first major blow to Leninist 
policy, and considerable efforts were made to reknit the shattered coalition. In this 
period, however, Korean Communism tended to fall between two stools: it was not 
sufficiently nationalist to satisfy the moderates, and it was not sufficiently Communist 
to satisfy the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, it is extremely misleading to regard the Korean nationalist and Com- 
munist elements as two monolithic groups. It is more accurate to view Korean politics 
during this era as a spectrum that ran from “pure traditionalist-nationalist” to “pure 
international Communist,” with the great proportion of participants falling some- 
where between these two extremes. With respect to the Communist element, it is 
interesting to note that Moscow on occasion suspected that there was not a single 
“pure international Communist” in the Korean movement, if one excluded the Rus- 
sianized Koreans. Perhaps the most troublesome problem faced by Leninism in Asia 
in terms of its “internal” politics has always been that of the hybrid nationalist-Com- 
munist, and nowhere was this problem more acute than in connection with early 
Korean Communism. This final problem, however, must be explored more fully after 
additional data has been presented. 








Chang Hsueh-lang and the Japanese 


AKIRA IRIYE 


HE Nationalist unification of China was nominally completed on December 29, 

1928. On that day Manchuria, under the leadership of Chang Hsiieh-liang, ac- 
cepted and hoisted the Revolutionary flag. Historians have tended to emphasize the: 
role of nationalism in the union of the Three Eastern Provinces with the Kuomintang 
domain after the death of Chang Tso-lin on June 4, 1928. According to the general 
view, Chang Hsiieh-liang, having grown up in the period of the May Fourth Move- 
ment, shared many of the national aspirations of the younger generation, and desired 
to stop civil warfare in China and assist the Kuomintang in the policy of unification. 
Moreover, he is represented as being violently hostile to Japan, suspicious of the Japa- 
nese in the killing of his father, and determined to put forth every effort to bring 
Manchuria and Nationalist China together, so that the unified nation could resist the 
ambitions of its imperialistic neighbor. Japan, under the “positive policy” of the 
Tanaka ministry, is pictured as attempting to keep the Three Eastern Provinces 
separate from the Nationalist South; to delay, if not halt, an eventual union.’ 

This broad account is only partially accurate. Chang Hsiieh-liang did express him- 
self frequently in nationalistic terms.? He did suspect a Japanese plot in the explosion 
of his father’s train. And Japan did attempt to stop the union of Manchuria and the 
South. There are, however, certain difficulties in this picture. For one thing, direct 
Japanese pressure to keep Manchuria separate was confined to the months of July and 
August, whereas Manchuria did not become part of Nationalist China until the end 
of December. This time gap must somehow be explained. More important, the usual 
view glosses over the complex political conditions within China and Japan. It ignores 
the power struggle within the Three Eastern Provinces, the instability of the Nanking 
regime, and the diverse currents in Japanese foreign policy. My attempt here is to 
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take into account these difficulties and supplement the generally accepted picture of 
the union of Manchuria and Nationalist China. 

It is possible to divide the interval between June 4 and December 29 into three 
periods: 1) from June 4 to the middle of July; 2) from the middle of July to the end 
of August; and 3) from the end of August to December 2g. I shall show how, in each 
of these periods, Chang Hsiieh-liang dealt with the problem of union, and the role 
Nationalists and the Japanese played in his struggle to establish his own power. 

The first period, immediately after the death of Chang Tso-lin, was characterized 
by an intense struggle for power, both within Manchuria and south of the Wall, in 
which Chang Hsiieh-liang was directly involved. The Young General was far from 
being the undisputed successor to the authority of his father. He was, to be sure, ap- 
pointed military governor of Fengtien Province in the middle of June, and early in 
July assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief of Peace Preservation in the Three 
Eastern Provinces, the highest military office in Manchuria.* But the problems facing 
him were many. The three provinces had been united under the strong hand of Chang 
Tsc-lin, but regional differences and personal cliques had existed here just as in the 
South. The military governor of each province, as well as the commander-in-chief of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Guards Army, held sway over his own troops. Heilung- 
kiang Province, which bordered Siberia, and Kirin Province, which had absorbed a 
majority of Chinese immigrants from south of the Wall, had developed different 
sympathies and interests from those of Fengtien Province. There were indications 
that Kirin might proclaim independence under its military governor, Chang Tso- 
hsiang, or that both Kirin and Heilungkiang might join the South.® Even within 
Fengtien Province, Chang Hsiieh-liang had to reckon with the strength of Yang 


Yiit‘ing, the Old Marshal’s chief of staff and director of the Mukden Arsenal. Many 
observers regarded the Young General as General Yang’s puppet.’ If the three 
provinces were to be unified under a single commander, Chang Tso-hsiang and Yang 
Yiit‘ing were equally as plausible candidates for the position as Chang Hsiieh-liang. 
In fact, it had at first been believed that Tupan Chang of Kirin Province, who was 
also a brother-in-law of the late Marshal, would be the next ruler of Manchuria.® It 
was only after he declined the appointment that Chang Hsiieh-liang was made com- 


mander-in-chief of the Three Eastern Provinces.® 


Equally complicated was the situation in the South. It should be remembered that 
the military unification south of the Wall had not put an end to the existence of fac- 





4 The Fengtien Provincial Assembly elected him military governor on June 12, and six days later the 
appointment was confirmed by the Tayuanshuaifu, or the Office of the Generalissimo. On July 3 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief. On July 19, when the Peace Preservation Committee was created to replace 
the Associated Provincial Assembly of the Three Eastern Provinces, Chang was made its chairman. 

5 Hanson to Kellogg, June 15, the State Department Archives in the National Archives (henceforth NA) 
893.00/10144. CWR, June 23. 

6 Tokyo Asahi Shimbun (henceforth Asahi), June 16. Hanson to Kellogg above. 

7 North China Herald (henceforth NCH), June 23. 

8 Hsing Shih-lien and Yi Chen, the earliest peace negotiators with the South, believed that Manchuria 
should be unified with Chang Tso-hsiang as commander-in-chief. Asahi, June 22. See also Hanson to 
Johnson, NA 893.00/10166; Nisshi Koshé Gaishi [Inside History of Japanese-Chinese Relations], ed. 
Kokuryikai [Black Dragon Society] (Tokyo, 1939), Il, 373-374. 

®It was reported in the press that Chang Hsiieh-liang himself persuaded Chang Tso-hsiang to accede 
to the position made vacant by the death of Chang Tso-lin. Asahi, June 25. Regarding some speculation 
as to why Chang Tso-hsiang refused the offer, see Asahi, June 25; Kokurytikai, p. 374. 
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tions. On the contrary, the victory over the Ankuochun had been dependent upon the 
alliance of Kuomintang military leaders such as Chiang Kai-shek and Ho Ying-ch‘in, 
and former warlords such as Feng Yii-hsiang, Yen Hsi-shan, and Li Chai-sum.’ 
China was now divided into several political units, under their respective political 
councils, which were headed by these militarists. The Nanking government had 
effective control over only five provinces. As the American minister MacMurray re- 
ported, “While rendering lip service to the Nanking Government [the] Generals 
are as a rule only obeying such of its orders as suit their own interests. In general the 
present equilibrium is an unstable one and liable to be suddenly upset by any unex- 
pected development.”** Moreover, the Southern militarists were :: agreed as to the 
best means of dealing with the Three Eastern Provinces. Feng Yii-hsiang and the 
Kwangsi generals, Li Tsung-jen and Pai Ch‘ung-hsi, were said to be in favor of push- 
ing the Nationalist victory northward, while Yen Hsi-shan and Chiang Kai-shek were 
inclined to terminate military action and arrive at a compromise with the leaders of 
Manchuria.” 

Such was the situation in Manchuria and China following the death of Chang 
Tso-lin. Chang Hsiieh-liang’s peace negotiations with the Nationalists must be under- 
stood within this context. At first Chang showed only moderate interest in the pros- 
pect of peace with the South. While things were still unsettled, a hasty action on his 
part might precipitate his own downfall. For one thing, Japan was at this time the 
only reliable support on which he could count. The Japanese military had early 
decided on a policy of backing the Young General as successor to his father.’* Chang 
Hsiieh-liang, therefore, was anxious not to antagonize them by acting rashly in the 
matter of compromise with the South. Toward the end of June, after holding several 
conferences with Fengtien leaders, he was reported to have decided on a policy of 
friendship with Japan."* In early July he stated that it was imperative for the Three 
Eastern Provinces to arrive at some concrete understanding with Japan “in order to 
obtain their own independence.” ® 

There were two other reasons why Chang Hsiieh-liang might at first be unable to 
take a definite position vis-a-vis the South. Manchurian leaders were divided between 
those who advocated a union with the Nationalists and those opposed to it. Two of 
his strongest rivals, Chang Tso-hsiang and Yang Yii-t‘ing, were at this time in favor 





10 A good summary of the Southern military factions at this time is found in Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Survey of International Affairs, 1928 (London, 1929), pp. 375-379- 

11 MacMurray to Kellogg, June 28, NA 893.00/10118. 

12 MacMurray to Kellogg, June 13, NA 893.00/10081, and July 3, NA 893.00/10127. It was Chiang 
and Yen that Hsing Shih-lien first saw in connection with a possible peace. Asahi, June 19. 

18 Tanaka Giichi denki [The Biography of Tanaka Giichi], ed. Takakura Tetsuichi, II (Tokyo, 1960) 
958-059. See also the diary kept by the chief of staff of the Kwantung Army, in Usui Katsumi, “Chang 
Tso-lin -bakushi no shins6” [“The Truth about the Explosion and Death of Chang Tso-lin”], Himerareta 
Shéwa-shi [A Secret History of the Showa Period] (a special issue of the Chisei [Intellect], Tokyo, 1956), 
pp. 30-37. Some Japanese officers, however, especially among the advisory corps to the Fengtien Army, 
are said to have been in favor of establishing Yang Yii-t‘ing as the next ruler of Manchuria. See Nashimoto 
Yihei, Chagoku no naka no Nihonjin [Japanese in China] (Tokyo, 1958), I, 21; Hirano Reiji, Mansha 
no imbésha [A Conspirator in Manuchuria] (Tokyo, 1959), p. 91. 

14 Hayashi to Tanaka, June 26, PVM 52. The document classification PVM stands for the papers of 
Matsumoto Tadao, Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs during 1937-1939, which contain 
copies of original diplomatic despatches. 

15 Mukden Intelligence Officer to Hata, July 4, T 845, and July 6, T 845. 
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of an early compromise with the Nanking regime and of resisting Japanese pressure 
on Manchuria in unity with the South.’® At the same time, there was the “old school,” 
represented by men like Yiian Chin-k‘ai, later vice-chairman of the Committee for 
Peace Preservation, who cautioned against playing into the hands of the Southern 
militarists and emphasized the need of first stabilizing the internal conditions and 
maintaining good relations with Japan.’ Chang Hsiieh-liang, whose authority was 
dependent on the equilibrium of all the factions in Manchuria, could not readily 
identify himself with either the new schocl or the old school.’* Secondly, the instabil- 
ity of the Kuomintang impeded a North-South compromise. As Chang himself stated 
to the press, “the main difficulty in the way of an amicable agreement was that the 
Nationalists had no definite proposals to offer, their attitude changing from day to 
day according to whose influence dominated.”*® Moreover, should Feng Yii-hsiang 
gain control of the Nationalist government, as appeared probable, Chang Hsiieh-liang 
and his Manchuria would be relegated to a position of insignificance in a unified 
China.” 

These very obstacles, however, gradually transformed themselves in such a way 
as to cause Chang Hsiieh-liang to become more and more drawn to the idea of settle- 
ment with the Nationalists. Within the Three Eastern Provinces, advocates of peace 
grew steadily in strength and popularity, and memorials poured in from citizens of 
Manchuria, ardently requesting the raising of the Revolutionary flag.”* On July 16 
Chang saw Hayashi, the Japanese consul-general at Mukden, and told him, “as a 
personal friend,” that the officials in provincial governments and assemblies were 
inclined toward accepting the Three People’s Principles. If he refused their demand, 
Chang said, “he would be in a very embarrassing position, and might perhaps be 
forced to resign.” 

If the internal conditions of Manchuria gradually disposed Chang Hsiieh-liang to 
a settlement with the South, the unstable conditions there also suggested the advantage 
of such a peace. He might play a role in Nationalist politics and ally himself with 
some generals against others. With an «apparently growing rift between Feng Yi- 
hsiang on the one hand and Chiang Kai-shek and Yen Hsi-shan on the other, Chang 
Hsiieh-liang was in a position to bargain for a profitable alliance with the latter against 
Feng. Such a scheme, which Chang was already contemplating in early July, would 
not only safeguard Manchuria against possible attack from Feng Yii-hsiang, but would 
also be highly useful for General Chiang’s Nanking government. If the alliance was 
successfully consummated, it would be advertised as Chang Hsiieh-liang’s peace, and 
his power and prestige would be enhanced accordingly.” 

In this connection, the terms of peace Chang offered are highly suggestive.* He 
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was to be head of a Manchurian political council which would be established as the 
central organ of the Three Eastern Provinces. After the unification, the Nationalist 
government was not to interfere with Manchuria’s political and military appointments. 
No Kuomintang branches or propaganda organs were to be established in the three 
provinces. Finally, Jehol Special District, over which the Peking Political Council had 
taken control, was to be incorporated into Manchuria as a fourth Eastern Province. 
When these conditions were met, the Nationalist flag was to be accepted north of the 
Wall. 

After a series of negotiations the Nationalists apparently gave in to all these de- 
mands, and it was reported in the press that the Revolutionary flag would be raised in 
Manchuria on or around July 22.”° Just at this juncture, however, new developments in 
Sino-Japanese relations necessitated a suspension in the peace arrangements. Japan 
suddenly and formally warned Chang Hsiieh-liang against joining the South, and the 
Nationalist government unilaterally abrogated the existing commercial treaty between 
China and Japan. Thus we enter the second period, which begins in the middle of July 
and lasts roughly till the end of August. 

On July 7, the Kuomintang government issued a mandate declaring its intention to 
replace all “unequal treaties” with new arrangements. The declaration was communi- 
cated to the Japanese government on July 13. The Sino-Japanese Commercial Treaty 
of 1896 was to expire on July 20, and all negotiations for its revision had been a failure. 
Consequently, it was expected in Tokyo that the Nanking government would unilat- 
erally terminate the treaty when the time came. The anticipated happened. On July 
19 the Nationalists communicated a note to the Japanese minister at Peking, abrogat- 
ing the treaty of commerce.”® 

On the very same day the Japanese consul-general at Mukden warned Chang 
Hsiieh-liang against hastily accepting the Southern flag and thereby permitting the 
infiltration of extremists. If he heeded this advice and persisted in the policy of neu- 
trality and preservation of peace within the borders of Manchuria, Japan was willing 
“to consider sympathetically measures to strengthen his position.” This advice was 
given by the specific direction of Prime Minister Tanaka.?" Toward the end of July, 
Tanaka elaborated his China and Manchuria policy to Baron Hayashi, who was 
leaving for Mukden to attend the funeral of Chang Tso-lin as a personal representa- 
tive of the Japanese premier.?* Tanaka said that his wish was to make Manchuria the 
most advanced and safest area in China, where Japanese as well as foreigners could 
engage in business under the principles of the open door and equal opportunity. For 
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this purpose “communistic elements” must be excluded from this region and the influx 
of Kuomintang influence prevented. If Chang Hsiieh-liang would concentrate on 
maintaining order within the Three Eastern Provinces, Japan could provide him with 
advisors and other measures of assistance. Baron Hayashi accordingly delivered Tan- 
aka’s message to Chang on August 8.”° 

It was not an accident that the Japanese intervention in Manchurian affairs oc- 
curred simultaneously with the Nationalist abrogation of the treaty.®° From the point 
of view of the Tanaka ministry, the treaty-rejecting South was not proving itself 
“capable of affording adequate protection of life and property.” Under the circum- 
stances, “it would be extremely unfortunate if the chaotic conditions which prevailed 
in other parts of China should extend to Manchuria.” The rights and interests of Japan 
would then be subjected to the onslaught of irresponsible anti-foreignism. This was 
why Japan could not countenance the union of Manchuria and the South at this 
time.** On the other hand, the possibility of losing the Three Eastern Provinces might 
cause the Nationalists to modify their uncompromising stand regarding Japanese 
treaties.®? 

Here were merged the two distinguishable goals of traditional Japanese policy 
toward China—economic expansion through legitimate means and paramount interest 
in Manchuria as distinct from the rest of China. The military had always emphasized 
the second policy and regarded Manchuria as a separate domain, an “outer zone” of 
Japan.** Japanese diplomats and consuls in China, on the other hand, had been more 
interested in the first policy, namely safeguarding Japan’s economic interests through 
existing treaty rights. As long as these rights were respected and legitimate business 
activities protected, it did not matter much who controlled Manchuria, or whether 
Manchuria was part of China.** 

The so-called “positive policy” of the Tanaka ministry was ambiguous, and its 
implications were never very clear.** To the Japanese military in China it did mean an 
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independent Manchuria.** Immediately after the death of Chang Tso-lin, which they 
themselves had caused in the hope of making this area more subservient to Japan,*” 
they were unanimous in insisting on the wisdom and necessity of separating Man- 
churia from the rest of China. The chief of staff of the Kwantung Army, the military 
attaché at Peking, and advisers to the Fengtien Army all urged the War Ministry in 
Tokyo to carry out the “spirit of the Eastern Conference” with determination and 
force.** Prime Minister Tanaka himself had been a strong believer in a peaceful Man- 
churia under Japanese guidance. But his China policy was also influenced by the 
views of professional diplomats. By the middle of June, Consul-General Hayashi at 
Mukden had already felt that Manchuria would inevitably come under the National- 
ist flag. Therefore, he wrote to Tokyo advising his government to study policy alterna- 
tives to be followed in such an eventuality.*® On July 16 he stated that Japan should 
promise to support Chang Hsiieh-liang even after the latter came under the National- 
ist regime, if Chang were willing to adhere to treaty stipulations regarding railroad 
and other Japanese rights.’ Minister Yoshizawa at Peking expressed his complete 
agreement with this view.*? 

Tanaka was moved by all these ideas. He was at first opposed to taking any force- 
ful measures in Manchuria, and repeatedly warned the military against unnecessarily 
irritating the Fengtien leaders.4? But when the Nationalist intention of repudiating 
the treaty became clear beyond doubt, he adopted a policy of direct pressure upon 
Chang Hsiieh-liang. In this sense the shift toward active interference in the middle 
of July was a warning, not only to Chang, but also to the Nanking government. 

Chang Hsiieh-liang’s attitude during this period showed that he was still trying 
to consolidate his position in Manchuria. He continued the policy of prevarication, of 
waiting and seeing without committing himself to any uncompromising position. He 
talked softly both to the Japanese and to the Nationalists, thereby following the policy 
of “autonomy and compromise.”** When Consul-General Hayashi saw him on 
July 19, Chang asked if Japan would intimate to Chiang Kai-shek that a North-South 
compromise would not be acceptable to her. When this was refused, he asked if it 
would be all right for him to telegraph General Chiang that a peace agreement could 
not be concluded because of Japanese opposition.** The next day Chang desired to 
see the commander-in-chief of the Kwantung Army in secret, and the meeting took 
place at the South Manchuria Railway office at Mukden. Chang Hsiieh-liang bitterly 
lamented that all conditions, in Manuchuria as well as in the South, conspired against 
him. Consequently, he said, he could not resist a further rapprochement with the 
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Nationalists unless he resorted to a coup d’état, which he might do with Japanese 
military assistance. He wondered if Japan could not influence Southern attitude in 
order to ease the situation. Finally, he hoped that Japanese forces would remain in 
Mukden to protect him from an unforeseeable danger.*° The following day, on July 
21, Chang inquired if Japan could help him by suppressing Kuomintang agents in 
the Kwantung Leased Territory who were disturbing the peace and order of Man- 
churia.*® At the meeting of the Peace Preservation Committee on July 25, it was 
decided temporarily to suspend compromise talks with the South. Meanwhile, Chang 
Hsiieh-liang sent his secretary to Japan to talk over the situation with Tanaka and 
the government personnel.** When Baron Hayashi saw him in August, Chang inti- 
mated that he could not act against “public opinion” in the matter of compromise with 
the Nationalists. However, he said, he fully recognized the necessity of protecting 
Japanese treaty rights in Manchuria.** Finally, at the meeting of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Committee on August 10, it was decided to postpone negotiations with the South 
for three months.*® 

Meanwhile, Chang Hsiieh-liang had telegraphed the Nationalist authorities that 
he sincerely desired an early union but that some delay in that direction was inevitable 
due to new “diplomatic developments.”*® In response Chiang Kai-shek bitterly at- 
tacked the Japanese intervention and urged Chang immediately to accept the Revolu- 
tionary flag and the Three People’s Principles.** In early August, General Chiang was 
reported to have promised that the Nationalists would not meddle with Jehol if the 
Three Eastern Provinces consented to the hoisting of the flag.®? In the middle of the 
month Chang Hsiieh-liang sent Hsing Shih-lien afd others to Nanking and Shanghai 
to talk with Chiang Kai-shek, T‘an Yen-k‘ai, and Yen Hsi-shan. They were soon 
engaged in peace negotiations, despite the decision of August 10. Also around this 
time, Chang asked Pai Ch‘ung-hsi to exterminate the remnants of the former Ankuo- 
chun who, along the Luan River south of the Wall, were still clamoring for war 
against the Southern “Reds.” 

In this way, while relations between Tokyo and Nanking entered a moment of 
crisis, Chang Hsiieh-liang managed not only to weather the storm but also to keep 
the door open for a future settlement with the South. During this period, the struggle 
between the “old” and the “new” schools in Manchuria continued to be intense, the 
latter under Yang Yiit‘ing constantly pressing for an immediate union with the 
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Nationalists.°* Chang’s policy of waiting was, under the circumstances, the only 
course he could follow in order to maintain his own position within the Three East- 
ern Provinces. He could be induced to take a more definite stand only when the 
Japanese pressure was somewhat eased, or when political conditions south and north 
of the Wall persuaded him of the advantage of such an action. This was the situation 
in our third period, beginning roughly at the beginning of September. 

Japan’s policy of active interference had been a dismal failure. It had simply caused 
renewed economic boycotts throughout China,°* aroused the suspicions of the 
powers,”® and invited severe criticisms from political opponents at home.” In early 
October, moreover, Prime Minister Tanaka was definitely apprised of Japanese impli- 
cation in the death of Chang Tso-lin.*’ All these developments made the Japanese 
government unwilling to employ force to prevent a further settlement between North 
and South. Consequently, the Tanaka ministry reverted to emphasizing the necessity 
of safeguarding Japan’s treaty rights and interests. In this process, while negotiations 
were resumed between the Manchurian and Japanese authorities regarding the rail- 
way and other issues, Japan was forced more and more to turn to the Nanking gov- 
ernment. The latter was being recognized as the de facto or the de jure government of 
China by an increasing number of nations, and Tanaka feared Japan’s diplomatic iso- 
lation unless she followed suit.°* The Nationalists, on their part, seemed somewhat 
to soften their stand on unequal treaties. As early as the middle of August, Chiang 
Kai-shek had intimated that the Nanking regime would recognize Japan’s special 
position in Manchuria so long as she did not entertain any territorial ambitions.*® In 
late September, Chiang sent his personal representative to Tokyo to express his willing- 
ness to resume discussions on outstanding problems between the two nations.” At 
about this time the Japanese government drafted its “Directives for the solution of 
Manchurian problems.” * In these instructions it was indicated that Japan might nego- 
tiate such issues as land lease and railway construction in Manchuria with the Nation- 
alist government, should the latter be willing to do so. Relations between Nanking 
and Tokyo were slowly taking a turn for the better. 

Despite the easing of tension between China and Japan, however, a North-South 
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compromise did not materialize until the end of December. Disagreements had stead- 
ily grown among the Nationalist leaders after the fifth plenary conference of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee convened in early August. Chiang Kai- 
shek seemed to antagonize the Wang Ching-wei and the Kwangsi factions and to ally 
himself with the Western Hill and other “conservative” cliques. As Chang Hsiieh- 
liang’s peace delegates reported back these developments south of the Wall, Chang 
and his supporters in Manchuria were induced to be cautious in their attitude regard- 
ing union. They desired to avoid being involved in factional warfare and to observe 
the trends of Southern politics. 

Nevertheless, Chang Hsiieh-liang could not long persist in this passive policy. 
Within Manchuria the influence of Yang Yii-t‘ing and Chang Tso-hsiang was, if 
anything, growing; and it became imperative for Chang Hsiieh-liang to ally himself 
with the Nanking government under Chiang Kai-shek. The latter, on his part, 
in order to obtain Chang’s adherence to his camp, was willing to offer attractive terms 
of peace. On October 3, the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang ap- 
pointed Chang Hsiieh-liang a member of the State Council at Nanking, which was to 
be composed of sixteen members and act as the highest authority during the period 
of “tutelage” in the Nationalist revolution.** At the same time, Chiang Kai-shek 
wrote Chang urging him to accept the appointment and promising him the position 
of chairman of the Manchurian Government Council which was to be organized.” 
Chang Hsiieh-liang consented, and his delegates proceeded to put forth their effort to 
reach a final agreement with the Nationalists under the best possible terms. The main 
points of negotiation were, as in July, the mode of appointment to reorganized politi- 
cal offices in Manchuria and the future of Jehol.°* With respect to the virtual political 
autonomy of the Three Eastern Provinces, Chang succeeded in having the National- 
ists agree to the principle that all the members of the Manchurian Government Coun- 
cil, as well as the top officials of the three provinces, should be appointed in Man- 
churia. Regarding the establishment of local Kuomintang branches, it was decided 
that Manchuria should send a group of observers to Nanking to study Party affairs 
and then return and open local branches. The Jehol problem was solved by a com- 
promise: it was to be made into a fourth Eastern Province under the Manchurian 
administration; but its political council was to include Nationalist appointees as well 
as those appointed by Jehol and Manchuria. 

With these conditions settled, Manchuria became politically unified with the rest 
of China on December 29. Chang Hsiieh-liang did not inform the Japanese of this 
action, “being afraid of incurring public accusation.” ®’ This time, however, no hysteri- 
cal protest was made by Japan. Tanaka simply warned that should Japanese treaty 
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rights be ignored in the future and order disrupted in Manchuria, Japan would be 
compelled to take “resolute action.”** Edwin Neville, American chargé in Tokyo, 
correctly gauged the situation when he reported to Washington, 


Judging from the slight interest which the raising of the flag has apparently created 
in Japan, it would seem that the Japanese had come to regard it as inevitable. If they do 
not regard it as not necessarily inimical to their interests, at least they seem to realize that 
further opposition in this direction would only increase antagonism without advantage to 
Japan, at a time when promotion of negotiations with the Nanking Government is urgently 
desired.®® 


In this rough sketch of the three stages of the Manchurian-Nationalist peace, I 
have tried to show that the simplistic account which is usually given needs to be 
modified. Chang Hsiieh-liang was a young militarist who sought desperately to estab- 
lish and maintain his own power within Manchuria and to strengthen its position 
vis-a-vis the rest of China. In this struggle for power he was willing to grasp at any 
means, Japanese or Nationalist, which he could utilize at an opportune moment. He 
was a nationalist in the sense that all warlords and militarists had become nationalists. 
But nationalism expressed itself through the medium of a power struggle—it was only 
one aspect of his quest for power. By virtue of having become a Nationalist, Chang 
could now expect to play a role in Chinese military politics. 

Equally striking was the lack of a unified front in Japanese policy. The Tanaka 
government, pursuing now one and then another strand of the traditional Japanese 
policy toward China and Manchuria, ultimately gained nothing and reconciled itself 
to the inevitability of the Nationalist unification. 

In this perspective, the union of Manchuria and Nationalist China takes on a new 
meaning. It meant, not the “unification of China” as a nation, but rather an alliance— 
a bargain on the part of Chang Hsiieh-liang. It meant not the failure of Tanaka’s 
“positive policy” but the result of a shift in Japanese strategy. But the experience of 
these seven months had a lasting significance for both Chang Hsiieh-liang and the 
Japanese. Having witnessed the contradictory fronts presented by the Japanese military 
and civil officials, Chang was beginning to believe that the Japanese threat was never 
consistent. The union of December 29 gave him a convenient pretext to transfer the 
thorny issue of Japanese rights to the central government. The Japanese military in 
China, on the other hand, having been exasperated by the shifting diplomacy of the 
Tanaka ministry, wondered if their independent action would not really be necessary 
if they were to achieve anything permanent in Manchuria. 
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Eurasian Dilemma in Indonesia 


PAUL W. VAN DER VEUR 


O be forced to make a choice of nationality following a revolutionary upheaval 

is a trying experience. It becomes traumatic when one is, or feels oneself to be, 
part of the “privileged class” in a plural society in which the “natives” are about to 
achieve supreme political power. The Eurasians of Indonesia are a group of mixed 
descent closely tied to the land of their birth, but culturally and politically oriented to 
a society thousands of miles away along the shores of the North Sea. F. H. de Hoog, 
charismatic chairman of the powerful Eurasian League from 1928 to 1939, referred to 
the Eurasians as the “vanguard” of the Dutch population in the Netherlands. He em- 
phasized that Eurasians were imbued with Dutch culture and would stand or fall with 
Dutch rule.* In 1949, the “vanguard” was cut off. 

The prolonged Dutch-Indonesian conflict culminated with the 1949 Round Table 
Conference, which settled on a rapid transfer of sovereignty to Indonesia. The Con- 
ference adopted an active system of acquiring Indonesian nationality in the case of the 
legal category which included Eurasians. During a two-year option period, Eurasian 
and other members of the Dutch minority group would be free to elect Indonesian 
citizenship, failure to do so usually being sufficient to affirm their status as Dutch citi- 
zens. The purpose of this article is to trace the determinants of the Eurasians’ national- 
ity choice during those critical years. It will be useful to start with developments at the 
Conference itself. 


The Round Table Conference and the Question of Eurasian Nationality 


The Round Table Conference officially opened in The Hague, Netherlands, on 
August 23, 1949. Participating in the Conference, as the actual parties in the Indonesian 
dispute before the Security Council, were representatives of the governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. In addition, delegates of the Federal 
Consultative Assembly represented most of the remaining areas of Indonesia outside 
the Republic. The United Nations Commission for Indonesia participated in a mediat- 
ing capacity.” 

The position of the Dutch (including the Eurasian) minority group was weak.® 
Article 8 of the Rules of Procedure granted minority-group representatives (European, 
Chinese, and Arab) “the opportunity to express their views to the Conference in all 
matters which are deemed to concern their interests... .* A hearing, however, had to 
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1 Onze Stem, X (1929), 560. 

2 Articles 1 and 3 of the Rules of Procedure, UN Doc. S/1417/Add. 1, Appendix I, p. 39, attached to 
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be requested by one of the delegations or granted by the Steering Committee on such 
matters as it felt concerned their interests.° 

This weak position was accentuated by the willingness of the Chinese and Arab 
minorities to be represented by the Indonesian (Republican and Federal) delegations 
and by the fact that the Dutch minority group itself was not able to present a unani- 
mous front. In fact, there were three groups—each with a distinct point of view. A 
delegation headed by P. A. Blaauw, J. H. Schijfsma, and J. Verboom represented Dutch 
and Eurasians from, among others, the right-wing Grooter Nederland Actie (Greater 
Netherlands Action), a number of New Guinea settlement organizations, and the 
organization of Ex-Prisoners of War and Internees (NIBEG). Blaauw claimed a total 
membership of 40,000 for these various groups. A delegation of the Eurasian League, 
represented by E. D. Wermuth and E. R. de Vries, claimed an official membership of 
8,000. Finally, there: was j. P. Snel, lone representative of the pro-Indonesian Indo 
Nationale Partij (Eurasian National Party), whose membership did not exceed 300.° 

The Eurasian League and Blaauw’s group were agreed on the desirability of an 
active system and of a lengthy option period. In contrast to Blaauw’s delegation, how- 
ever, leaders of the Eurasian League declared, on August 24, that it was essential for 
Eurasians to opt for Indonesian citizenship’—a stand which naturally pleased the 
Indonesians. 

At the request of the Steering Committee, the Dutch minority group submitted 
on September 6 a list of thirty subjects upon which it wished to be heard. The Steering 
Committee cut this list to the following six topics: the procedure for acquiring citizen- 
ship (regulation of nationality); respect for the religious beliefs and cultures of all 
groups in Indonesia; provision of suitable education for minorities; relation of the 
Dutch language to the official languages; freedom to profess and to change one’s 
faith; and the position of the Netherlands civil and military officials and retired per- 
sonnel after the transfer of sovereignty.® 

The days ticked by with only limited participation by the Dutch minority group.® 
Finally, on October 11, Sub-Committee I A of the Political and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee (concerned with nationality and citizenship) ascertained its views. Pre- 
vious conferences in Indonesia on the subject of nationality had reached general con- 
sensus on the matter of the assignment of citizenship for Dutch nationals.’° None 





5 For this modification of the broad statement in Article 8 see Article 20 (UN Doc. S/1417/Add. 1, 
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of the participants in the Round Table‘Conference opposed the active system whereby 
members of the Dutch minority group would acquire Indonesian nationality only by 
actively opting for it within a specified period.1? However, the length of this option 
period remained in dispute and was the subject of an intease discussion at the October 
II meeting.” 

De Vries of the Eurasian League maintained that a period of “at least two years” 
was needed. A representative of Catholic interests pleaded for “as liberal a period as 
possible.” Although not expressed publicly, several members of the minority group 
believed that in all probability a five-year period was necessary to give their group 
full opportunity to adjust. Although Sukiman Wirjosandjojo, a member of the Repub- 
lican delegation, sympathized with this view, he pointed out that the average Indo- 
nesian could not be expected to appreciate the need for a lengthy option period. 
Mohammad Yamin, another member of this delegation. was less inclined to mince 
words. He emphasized that the people concerned were Dutch citizens who had spent 
their whole life in Indonesia and “now at last should be able to make their choice.” 
The new Indonesian state, in the words of Yamin, could not be left too long in un- 
certainty as to who its citizens were.!® 

The length of the option period remained a source of disagreement between the 
Indonesian and Dutch delegations. The former considered a period of six to nine 
months an absolute maximum; the latter insisted on a two-year period. The Nether- 
lands delegation finally persuaded the Indonesians to accept its view by convincingly 
enumerating precedents established by post-World War I treaties. 

The other provisions relevant to the assignment of citizens emerged from the Con- 
ference in the following form: Netherlands nationals who are of age retain their 
nationality but are entitled to elect Indonesian nationality if born in Indonesia or a 
resident of that country for at least the last six months (Article 3); persons not of age 
conform to the nationality of their father or mother (provided either parent is a 
Netherlands national and living at the time of the transfer of sovereignty) (Article 8) ; 
the married woman conforms to the status of her husband (Article 10)."4 

Chagrined that they had thus far been consulted only on matters of nationality 
and citizenship, delegates of the Dutch minority group on October 21 sent an emphatic 
protest. The only result was a letter from the Steering Committee chairman request- 
ing “all committees, sub-committees and sections of the Conference to implement 
the previous decision of the Steering Committee ... as far as this was still possible in 
view of the advanced stage of the work of the Conference.”’® On October 29 the 
Steering Committee announced that the closing session of the Conference would be 
held on November 2. Although resigned to a marginal role, practically all members 
of the Dutch minority group were bitterly disappointed over the manner in which 





11 The concept of an “option period” and an “option clause” became established in the European state 
system after the French Revolution introduced the “Droits de l’homme et du citoyen.” It was an attempt 
to minimize the ill effects of a transfer of territory on its inhabitants. See E. Szlechter, Les Options Con- 
ventionnelles de Nationalité 2 la suite de Cessions de Territoires (Paris, 1948), pp. 92,.146. 

12 The account of this meeting relies on interviews with P. A. Blaauw, E. D. Wermuth, and a number 
of others who participated. It also makes use of GS. 724/RTC which provides a brief mimeographed record 
of the meeting. 

18 GS. 724/RTC, p. 6. 

14 The Agreement concerning the Assignment of Citizens is found in Appendix XII of UN Doc. S/1417/ 
Add. 1. Those considered “of age” were individuals who were 18 years and over or already married. 

15 UN Doc. S/1417, p. 12. Italics added. 
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their interests had been treated. They were particularly resentful that the Conference 
had not found time to hear them even on those few topics specifically selected by the 
Steering Committee. 

The Eurasian League representatives dutifully attended the final session; in fact, 
they shared with the members of the Indonesian delegation an intense awareness of 
its historical significance. The delegation headed by Blaauw was less resigned. It 
announced that it would not attend the closing session lest “silent presence create the 
impression that the decision of the Conference had been arrived at satisfactorily” as far 
as their delegation was concerned.’® The chairman of the Conference, Prime Minister 
W. Drees of the Netherlands, ignored this protest and maintained that the Confer- 
ence “had given due consideration” to the interests of the Dutch minority.’” 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands transferred “complete sovereignty” over Indo- 
nesia to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia on December 27, 1949, in 
official ceremonies in Amsterdam and Djakarta. Eurasians and other persons of Dutch 
nationality, born in Indonesia or resident there for at least the preceding six months, 
had until December 27, 1951, to make their choice. Before discussing the immediate 
determinants of that choice, some attention must be given the historical circumstances 
which conditioned it. 


Historical and Other Circumstances 


On the basis of historical antecedents one could predict that Eurasians would be 
favorably disposed toward retaining Netherlands nationality. Even before the nation- 
ality law of 1892 had clarified their position, thousands of Eurasians had cast their 
eyes to “the West” and experienced “European status.” Colonial society had attached 
extreme significance to this status, and to be a “European” had become the very essence 


of Eurasian existence. The expanding educational opportunities for all European 
inhabitants of the colony, especially after the latter part of the nineteenth century, had 
given the Eurasians a chance to absorb Dutch education and culture. The Dutch tri- 
color and the House of Orange became treasured symbols of national allegiance. 

The Eurasians fulfilled an important function in the economic and administrative 
expansion of Indonesia at the beginning of the twentieth century. Simultaneous with 
the rise in their economic position, they became more than ever an integral part of 
the machinery of colonial rule. Mansvelt’s statement applies with convincing force: 
the Eurasian community was neither economically independent nor rooted in Indo- 
nesian soil, but formed, rather, “an appendix to the, apparatus of Western production 
and administration.” *® 

The Japanese occupation was a holocaust battering the very foundations of the 
Eurasian community. Cleverly devised attempts by the Japanese to lure Eurasians to 
the “Asian side” failed; almost everyone looked forward to an ultimate Allied victory 
and return to “normal times.” The Japanese surrender brought brief respite, but the 
outbreak of the Indonesian revolution cast the Eurasians once more into one of the 
most aggravating periods of their history. Terror broke loose in certain areas during 
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the frightful Berstap period of September-October 1945.1° Pent-up emotions led to 
wanton killing of numerous individuals, including women and children. Most Eur- 
asians in Java’s interior were placed in Republican internment camps. Two Dutch 
military actions made full use of Eurasian manpower and brains. The emotional dis- 
tance between Indonesians and Eurasians which had developed in the latter years of 
the colonial era widened and intensified.?° 

The magnitude of the political change which occurred in less than a decade must 
also be emphasized. The Netherlands colonial empire had appeared securely based; 
it certainly seemed so to Eurasians. Even in the immediate postwar period, it was 
hard to realize that the “good old days” would never return. The colonial authorities 
tended to paint their conflict in Indonesia as one not with the Indonesian people (who 
were still “good” and desirous of peace and order), but with a “few leaders and a 
handful of supporters” variously described as “extremists,” “collaborators,” or “rebels.” 
Within four years these people filled top positions in the new state of Indonesia and 
had become “honorable men.” 

The foregoing remarks sketch in the essential background against which the 
option for Indonesian citizenship has to be evaluated. Historical considerations alone 
vitiate any assumption that a choice of Indonesian citizenship would be considered 
either natural or generally desirable. The outcome was, in 1949, by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion, however, for actual developments affecting Eurasians during the 
option period strongly affected the individual’s choice. Conditions were changing fast, 
and a number of factors in the emerging situation underscored the potential advan- 
tages of Indonesian citizenship. 


The Option Period: Factors Conducive to Electing Indonesian Citizenship 


Although the economic picture in Indonesia was not promising at the time, a num- 
ber of Eurasians believed this to be a temporary phenomenon. They pointed to the 
natural riches of Indonesia and to its desperate need for trained personnel. They 
felt that their opportunities in Indonesia would be greater as Indonesian citizens than 
as “foreigners.”*’ Positions of equal status could hardly be expected in the Nether- 
lands, where a tight labor market offered scant opportunities. 

Many persons were constrained by economic necessity. Only those who'chose In- 
donesian citizenship would be able to continue in the service of the government on 
a permanent basis or to transfer to the Indonesian armed forces. Moreover, to fore- 
stall accusations that they employed too many Dutch citizens, most Dutch and other 
foreign business firms initiated a rapid “Indonesianization” program whose effect was 
apparent during the option period. In applying for positions, Eurasians were usually 
unsuccessful if they had retained Dutch citizenship. The important Ondernemersbond 
voor Indonesié (Employers League for Indonesia) on November 24, 1951, sent to its 
membership a memorandum which urged employers to convey to their Eurasian em- 





19 “Bersiap” in this context means “Get ready for action.” It was the “war cry” of the young Indonesian 
revolutionists. 
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ployees the various implications of either retaining Netherlands nationality or opting 
for Indonesian citizenship.?* Although the intent was to present objective information 
regarding citizenship choice, the contents of the memorandum suggested that for 
Dutch employees rooted in Indonesia there were strong reasons recommending option. 
Several large companies actually threatened to dismiss Eurasian employees who failed 
to opt for Indonesian citizenship or at least gave the impression that dismissal would 
eventually occur. 

Another consideration which favored option was the realization that the role of 
the Dutch in Indonesia was finished. The “escape route” to the Netherlands was open 
only to those who could afford the high costs of transportation.”* The Netherlands, 
furthermore, did not look particularly appealing to some Eurasians. They pointed 
to the harsh climate and to the whole gamut of cultural differences. It was also ques- 
tionable whether Eurasians would really be welcome in the Netherlands. First-hand 
information from departed friends and relatives—the only type of information which 
was trusted—suggested that there were problems of acceptance as first-class citizens 
and that, in view of the desperate housing shortage, many Eurasians from Indonesia 
would have to live for long periods in crowded relocation centers. 

Constitutional guarantees likewise favored option. “Fundamental Human Rights 
and Freedoms” were guaranteed in impressive detail in Indonesia’s 1949 provisional 
constitution. All citizens of Indonesia were entitled to equal treatment and protection 
of the law (Article 7); everyone had the right to freedom of thought, conscience, 
and religion (Article 18); the authorities would not attach any advantage or disad- 
vantage to the fact that citizens belonged to a particular population group, and the 
differences in social and legal needs of these various groups would be taken into con- 
sideration (Article 24); every citizen according to his ability had the right to avail- 
able work, a free choice of occupation, and just conditions of work (Article 27). Under 
the section devoted to “Fundamental Principles,” authorities were to provide needed 
public education. And finally, parliamentary representation for minority groups was 
guaranteed: Article 100 stipulated that the Chinese, European, and Arab minority 
groups would be represented in the House of Representatives by at least nine, six, 
and three members, respectively. 

A number of organizations within Indonesia carried on a reasoned campaign in 
favor of Indonesian citizenship. The Eurasian League advocated option verbally and 
in its monthly publication Onze Stem. In fact, at its congress in March 1951, the 
League changed its name to Gabungan Indo untuk Kesatuan Indonesia (GIKI) or 
Eurasian League for Indonesian Unity. Article 4 of its new charter stipulated that 
at the expiration of the option period only those who had become Indonesian citizens 
could be members.** At the same time, however, the League insisted that Eurasians 
should be entitled to continued expression of their distinctive cultural characteristics. 

Finally, the attitude of Dutch officials had a not inconsiderable effect. The apparent 
unwillingness of the Eurasians to exercise their right of option®® created increasing 
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concern among Netherlands officials, who feared that a continuation of the exodus 
to the Netherlands would aggravate that country’s serious population, economic, and 
housing problems. Only three weeks before the expiration of the option period the 
Netherlands High Commissioner in Indonesia, A. Th. Lamping, made an official 
announcement in which he declared that the Netherlands government considered 
the choice of Indonesian citizenship by those Netherlanders “who were oriented to 
this country .. . the most natural solution.” Lamping stated that he saw nothing un- 
usual in giving up Dutch nationality, pointing out that numerous emigrants from the 
Netherlands to other countries had done exactly the same thing. He said that while 
the choice of nationality was a completely personal affair, the individual confronted 
by it should “let himself be moved not by sentiments and impulses but rather by com- 
mon sense and a feeling of responsibility.”*® Although the reaction to Lamping’s dec- 
laration was generally unfavorable at the time, it may well have pushed the “floating 
vote” into opting for Indonesian nationality. 


The Option Period: Factors not Conducive to Electing Indonesian Citizenship 


Several circumstances and conditions during 1949-51 discouraged a choice of 
Indonesian citizenship. 

In the first place, unrest and political instability were present in the new state from 
the very beginning. The Darul Islam, a fanatical Muslim organization, terrorized 
the countryside of West Java. Guerrillas under Kahar Muzakkar did the same in South 
Celebes. The “Westerling affair” of January 1950 imposed a severe strain on Indone- 
sian-Dutch relations as well as on the loyalties of many Eurasians.” This loosely 
organized coup d'état, in which Dutch troops were involved, included plans for the 
overthrow of the Djakarta government and the assassination of most of its prominent 
members. Even though only the Bandung action took place as planned, the episode 
represented a severe loss of face for the newly established state. In East Indonesia, 
unrest broke out in April 1950 at Makassar, where the arrival of troops from Java 
was viewed by some local leaders as an attempt to undermine the existence of that 
federal state. In the meantime, open rebellion had started in Amboina, where Am- 
bonese leaders proclaimed the Republic of the South Moluccas. Most of these up- 
risings contributed to the further deterioration of Indonesian-Dutch relations, for the 
Indonesians held the Dutch responsible for colonial army units prior to their demo- 
bilization.2* Chronic unrest brought into question the ability of the new state to 
maintain peace and order within its territories. 

A second factor disquieting to Eurasians contemplating a future in Indonesia was 
the collapse of the federal structure. The stigma of Dutch manipulation and support 
doomed the federal state almost from the beginning. Within a few months the im- 
pressive paper structure crumpled, and the unitary Republic of Indonesia emerged 
officially on August 17, 1950. Continuation of federalism was of greater importance to 
Eurasians than might be surmised. Postwar Eurasian leaders had always been 
strongly in favor of a federal state. As Eurasian League chairman Wermuth put 
it at the Pangkalpinang Conference of 1946: “The attractive part of the federation for 





26 As quoted in De Nieuwsgier, Dec. 8, 1951. 

27R. P. P. Westerling, a former officer in the colonial army, had achieved notoriety through his tough 
actions in South Celebes in 1946-47. 

28 George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, 1952), p. 460. 
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us lies in the fact that the concept of respect for minority rights is inherent in it.”*® The 
demise of federalism and the emergence of a unitary state carrying the same name as 
the original Republic of Indonesia seemed to many Eurasians merely the ultimate 
triumph of the 1945-49 “Jogja Republic.” 

Some members of the minority group had hoped initially that the newly created 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union would maintain a strong and close relationship be- 
tween “mother country” and former colony. The idea of becoming an Indonesian 
citizen might have seemed less foreign if the Queen of the House of Orange had 
remained the symbolic Head of the Union. A Union also implied normal and good 
relations. Such was hardly the case. From the beginning the Union had been a wilted 
flower. Commemorating the sixth anniversary of Indonesia’s proclamation of inde- 
pendence, President Sukarno urged not only the recovery of West New Guinea 
(Irian Barat) but also a speedy end “to the imposed Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” *° 
Although individual Indonesians continued to express friendship for individual Dutch- 
men and Eurasians, the official campaign against anything Dutch created an increas- 
ingly oppressive atmosphere for members of the minority group. 

In the economic field, independence did not bring the prosperity which some 
expected to find around the corner. Confronted with a depleted treasury and a large 
debt, the government had to grapple immediately with staggering economic problems. 
A solution of these problems was hampered by uprisings and strikes. The inflation 
which had set in during the 1948-49 period continued unabated.** Wages lagged 
behind the prices of staples, and it became hard to make ends meet. The drastic 
steps taken by the government in early 1950 to bolster the deteriorating economic 
situation were unsuccessful in stemming the rising cost of living, particularly in the 
urban areas. Unfortunately, the government measures did succeed in reducing the 
value of personal savings by at least eighty per cent. This course of events caused a 
rapid pauperization of the Eurasian group after 1949. The situation was especially 
serious in Bandung and Svurabaja, to which cities large numbers of Eurasians had 
been evacuated during the 1945-48 period. Bandung also served in 1950 as a major 
demobilization center for colonial troops. 

In this situation the Dutch government could not stand idly by. Councils for 
Social Affairs were hastily improvised in the larger Indonesian towns through which 
relief measures for destitute Dutch citizens were channeled. Although highly inade- 
quate this small relief seemed to indicate that the Netherlands was not abandoning 
the Dutch minority group. 

Another consideration which weighed heavily with many Eurasians was the hous- 
ing emergency. Terrific overcrowding in formerly one-family European homes had 
already developed during the 1945-49 period. Independence brought a vastly increased 
demand for office space from the Indonesian government and armed forces and for 
adequate housing from the Indonesian governing class. No longer protected by the 
arm of Dutch authority, Europeans, Eurasians in particular, were squeezed out of 
their homes as more and more houses were occupied (or in certain cases requisitioned) 





29D. J. van Wijnen, Pangkalpinang: Werkelijkheidszin der Minderheden (Batavia, 1946), p. 44. 

80 “De Rede van de President,” Onze Stem, XXVIII (Oct. 8, 1951), 7-8. 

31 For economic indices relating to this period, see The Java Bank (De Javasche Bank), Report for the 
Financial Year 1951-1952 (Dijakarta, 1952), p. 75. 
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by Indonesians. The psychological impact of this eviction could not have been more 
pronounced.*? 

Allusion was made above to the significance which minority groups accorded the 
strong emphasis on fundamental human rights in the provisional constitution. It be- 
came apparent in 1950-51, however, that the translation of these ideals into action 
would be a most difficult task. 

Conflict inevitably arose between the natural motivation of the new Indonesian 
state to establish a strong, homogeneous nation and the desire of the minority group 
to maintain its separate identity. The government’s position was clarified in an official 
elucidation of the 1950 provisional constitution: granting minorities parliamentary rep- 
resentation, it declared, did not aim at “continuing the existence of minorities in the 
democratic state of Indonesia, since our State aims at unifying all groups of the Nation 
so as to become one homogeneous Nation. . . .”** According to a high government 
official, the government aimed at the speedy achievement of “people’s unity, the end of 
majority and minorities.”** Speedy “homogenization,” however, was hardly the desire 
of most Eurasians, even those who had cast their Jot with the Indonesian side. With 
the exception of one small organization, the Federasi Penghapus Minoritet (Federa- 
tion to End Minorities), Eurasians agreed with the statement in the Eurasian League’s 
journal that a population group which differs from its compatriots “in race, religion, 
or language cannot be forced into a trammel of uniformity.”** 

A second major conflict between constitutional ideals and actual conditions lay in 
the field of personal relations. Marked friction existed, even within the ranks of In- 
donesian government officials, between those who had supported the Indonesian 
Republic from the very beginning (known as the “Non-Cooperators” or “Nons”) and 
those who had “cooperated” with the colonial regime (the “Co’s”). Identified gener- 
ally as former “pillars of colonialism” and “ultra-Co’s,” those Eurasians who opted 
for Indonesian citizenship did not expect Indonesians to embrace them as newly found 
and dearly loved brothers. Indeed, they were variously designated by indigenous 
Indonesians as warga negara baru (“new citizens”) or warga negara bukan aseli 
(“non-indigenous citizens”). Although conditions varied from town to town and 
especially from region to region, the generalization can be made that Eurasians who 
had elected Indonesian citizenship were considered opportunists, Jondoh topeng 
(Dutchmen with a mask) or bungion (chameleons). To “pass” as Indonesians was 
rarely feasible. As one Eurasian informant told this writer: “Even when we assume 
the name Kromo, we remain Janssen or Pietersen to all concerned. * 

Eurasian advocates of Indonesian citizenship for their group had, by 1951, been 
moved to public protest against discriminatory practices. It was noted that citizens 
of foreign descent were being treated less favorably than indigenes, the former, for 
instance, being prohibited from acquiring land. Eurasian spokesmen also deplored 
the almost total lack of transitional education for children of the minority group and 
the generally inimical attitude accorded the Eurasian’s mother tongue (Dutch).*® 


“ 





82 This author is indebted for this point to Kraak, De Repatriéring, p. 101. 

33 Elucidation to Act No. 7-1950 (Annex to Gazette 1950, No. 37), p. 28. 

84 R. Djerman Prawirawinata, Menudju Kesatuan Bangsa (n.p., 1950), p. 33- 

35 “Indo-Europese Minderheid,” Onze Stem, XXVII (July 15, 1950), 2. 

36 See “Nota van de Indo Nationale Partij,” mimeo., Nov. 3, 1951 and J. P. Snel’s article “Staats- 
burgerschap,” De Javabode, Oct. 22, 1951. 
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Dutch elementary and secondary education in Indonesia faced an uncertain future 
in early 1950. Most of the physical plant formerly used for instruction was taken over 
by the Indonesian government. In addition, it was announced that beginning with 
the academic year 1950-51 all public education would be given in the Indonesian lan- 
guage, with Dutch eliminated from the curriculum. 

These measures created an extremely difficult situation for the Eurasians. Their 
children were unable to receive instruction in their mother tongue. In practice, they 
also were unable to attend Indonesian schools since the shortage of teachers and 
buildings was so great that the government could not satisfy the educational demands 
even of its indigenous citizens.** Only in Surabaya were a few “transitional” schools 
established, with an official Indonesian subsidy, for the benefit of Eurasian children 
whose parents had elected Indonesian citizenship. 

The reluctance of the Netherlands government to provide public education for its 
citizens in Indonesia led Dutch businessmen to establish the Foundation for Nether- 
lands Education in Indonesia (Stichting Nederlands Onderwijs in Indonesié). The 
program of this Foundation, subsidized by the Netherlands government, quite nat- 
urally gave priority to the children of Netherlands businessmen or employees of organ- 
izations supporting the Foundation financially. Children whose parents were employed 
by Dutch business organizations or were serving temporarily as officials of the Indo- 
nesian government paid a minimal tuition while other children were charged sub- 
stantially higher rates. Many Eurasian families were able to meet this financial burden 
only at great sacrifice. 

The value of Western education had been impressed on Eurasians by their long 
struggle for sociopolitical emancipation during the colonial period. They now clung to 
this “right” with desperate tenacity. The problem of schooling for their children 
discouraged Eurasians from exercising their right of option and encouraged departure 
to the Netherlands. There, from all accounts, education was not only of high quality 
but practically free of charge for low-income families with many children. 

The Agreement concerning the Position of Government Officials adopted. at the 
Round Table Conference stipulated that all Dutch officials employed by the colonial 
regime were to be taken into the service of the new Indonesian government.*® Fur- 
thermore, no unfavorable changes in the legal position of these officials—so long as 
they possessed Netherlands nationality—were to be made for a two-year period dating 
from the transfer of sovereignty. | 

The Netherlands government in the meantime had taken steps to safeguard the 
positions of those Netherlands officials who continued in Indonesian service. The 
Guaranty Law of May 11, 1950, provided a series of direct and indirect guarantees 
which applied only to those who took up permanent residence in the Netherlands 
before December 27, 1951. 

The above provisions were justified considering the long service these officials had 
given to the administration of the country and the practically obligatory nature of 
their employment in Indonesian service during the 1949-51 period. However, they 
did not reckon sufficiently with the dynamics of this revolutionary period. Coopera- 





87 “Hoe staat het met het ‘Blijvers’ Onderwijs?,”” Onze Stem, XXVII (Aug. 15, 1950), 1. 

88 The number of officials involved was considerable. E. P. M. Tervooren in Statenopvolging en de 
Financiéle Verplichtingen van Indonesié ('s-Gravenhage, 1957), pp. 269-270, mentions 7,000 officials 
holding permanent, 5,000 temporary, and another 3,000 “short term” appointments. 
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tion between former colonial (Dutch) officials, “federal” (Indonesian) officials, and 
“Jogja” officials had been a ticklish affair from the first day of sovereign independence. 
With the establishment of the unitary state in August 1950, most cooperation ceased 
entirely, and an unofficial but systematic campaign was carried on to squeeze out 
or relegate to useless obscurity or inactivity all those who had worked with the former 
colonial regime. More and more of the Dutch officials departed for the Netherlands 
to take advantage of the provisions of the Guaranty Law after having been placed 
in what they considered an untenable situation.*® 

The Regulations on Military Affairs adopted at the Round Table Conference 
envisaged the speedy withdrawal of Netherlands forces and, in the case of the colonial 
forces, their voluntary reorganization and integration into the new Indonesian armed 
forces. Dutch military personnel of the colonial forces were free to enter the military 
forces of either Indonesia or the Netherlands or to request honorable discharge. If they 
decided to join the Indonesian service they first had to become Indonesian citizens. 
Specific provisions for members of the Army ensured full accounting of the time of 
service in the former colonial army. Members requesting honorable discharge were 
to receive a non-activity allowance over a period equal to two fifths of their period 
of service, with a minimum of one year and a maximum of five years (unless they 
were entitled to a pension).* 

These agreements seem equitable and just. It was too much to hope, however, that 
the opponents of yesterday could clasp hands to form the army of tomorrow. What- 
ever little inclination there may have been to take this step was adversely affected 
by the Westerling affair and subsequent troubles, especially the conflicts between 
members of the colonial army and Indonesian units. Of the 12,268 regulars of Nether- 
lands nationality in the colonial army, only 166 (1.4%) joined the Indonesian service; 
6,793 were absorbed into the Netherlands Royal Army, and the remainder requested 
honorable discharge.** 

An intensive campaign against exercising the right of option was conducted by a 
number of Dutchmen and Eurasians. Especially active was the Grooter Nederland 
Actie and a few newspaper editors, most notably Mrs. Fithri-Mierop of the Soera- 
baiasch Handelsblad. Anyone who contemplated the difficult step was labeled a 
traitor to the Dutch nation. The fact that several leaders of the Eurasian League, 
although publicly advocating a change of nationality for their group, had in fact 
departed for the Netherlands, was exploited to the limit. 

Feelings within the Eurasian group were so strong that it was extremely difficult 
for one member of a typical closely knit Eurasian family to elect Indonesian citizen- 
ship on his own without encountering great antagonism from other members of the 
family. One individual whose brother had become an Indonesian citizen told this 
writer that the brother never informed his close relatives of his step at the time “par- 





89 Kraak, De Repatriéring, pp. 94-100. The Neth. Parliament amended the 1950 Guaranty Law on 
Dec. 21, 1951, to extend its protection to former colonial officials in Indonesian employment after the De- 
cember 27th terminal date. It also broadened the “residency requirement’ by extending its guarantees to 
cover those officials who opted for Indonesian citizenship. It is difficult to evaluate the effect of this last- 
minute measure. 

40 “Regulations concerning the Land Fighting Forces in Indonesia under Netherlands Command after 
the Transfer of Sovereignty,” especially Articles 4, and 25-46 in UN Doc. S/1417/Add. 1, Appendix XVI. 

#1 Information received from H. C. Bajetto, Chief of the Directorate of Transitional Matters (Indonesia) 
of the Neth. Min. of For. Affairs. 
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tially out of fear of the repercussions, partially out of shame for his own decision.” 

A word of caution is in order before concluding this account of the relevant factors, 
namely that few of the generalizations cited apply equally to the whole of Indonesia. 
The manifestation and impact of the several factors varied from region to region and 
often from one town to the next. Even those elements which have been treated as 
historical “givens” differed from place to place. In many areas of East Indonesia, for 
instance, relations between Eurasians and Indonesians had always been closer and 
more friendly than in Java.*” 


The End of the Option Period 


Taking all of the preceding factors into consideration the balance seems to lie 
with those nonconducive to option for Indonesian citizenship. The unsettled and dis- 
turbing events of 1950-51 could only intensify the deep-rooted aversion to the new 
political conditions. The expectation of a number of prominent Dutch officials in 
1949 that a majority of the Eurasian group would opt for Indonesian citizenship was 
apparently based on poor understanding of the Eurasian community and, in retro- 
spect, on an overly optimistic forecast of developments in Indonesia. 

Listings of Dutch citizens who opted for Indonesian citizenship are scattered 
through many issues of the official Gazettes of Indonesia and the Netherlands.** 
The names of those opting through Dutch authorities have long since been completely 
published, but there is no guarantee that the names of those opting through Indonesian 
authorities have even now been entirely released. However, in recent years only a scat- 
tering of names have been published in the Indonesian Gazette, and we may assume 
that the published records in this regard are substantially complete as of 1960. A total 
of approximately 12,950 names have been published in the Indonesian Gazette, while 
an additional 712 names appeared in the Dutch Gazette. The number of options thus 
totals 13,660. 

How many individuals do these options represent? Dutch authorities, the Depart- 
ment of Justice in particular, have consistently applied an average family size of four 
or four-and-one-quarter persons to the total number of options,** yielding a total of 
about 55,000 individuals. There is every indication, however, that this figure is a gross 
overestimate. Many of the options represent single individuals rather than family 





42In Dec. 1952, Dr. E. Allard, attached to the University of Indonesia, was asked to make a sociological 
study of the Eurasian minority in Indonesia. She selected for her study a town in West Java (Bogor), a 
town in Central Java (Salatiga), and the Minahasa region of North Celebes. Allard found the social 
conditions of the Eurasians in the Minahasa “greatly different” from those in Java. She attributed this 
to the fact that both Minahasans and Eurasians “embraced the same religion and had the same family 
customs.” In addition, there were marriage ties between prominent Minahasa families and Eurasians. The 
absence of Dutch schools and the presence of only a very few native Dutch in the Minahasa was also 
favorable to option for Indonesian citizenship (“Laporan Sementara tentang Bagian Kedua Penjelidikan 
Dilapangan atas Susunan Kemasjarakatan Orang-orang Indo-Eropah di Indonesia,” Bahasa dan Budaja, 
Ill, 5 (June 1955), 31, 40. 

43 The Berita-Negara Republik Indonesia Serikat (until Aug. 11, 1950, No. 56), the Berita-Negara 
Republik Indonesia, and the Nederlandse Staatscourant. One other group—which will not be considered at 
this point—the “Netherlands Subjects of Foreign Origin, non-Netherlanders” (for example, Germans living 
in Indonesia), included a number of Eurasians. This group automatically acquired Indonesian citizenship, 
if born in Indonesia or resident there, with the right of rejection. Depending on their action they could 
acquire either their original or Dutch nationality. Van Marle informed this author that of approximately 
4,000 adults in this group only about 300 did not repudiate Indonesian citizenship. 

44 See, for example, Minister of Justice I. Samkalden’s statement in Handelingen van de Tweede Kamer 


der Staten-Generaal, 1958-59, II, 2205. 
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heads, and the average size of families headed by married or ever-married Eurasians 
is less than four according to available evidence.** In Bogor, Dr. Allard found that 
340 options represented only 788 individuals.*® If the ratio found to prevail in Bogor is 
applied to the total number of options—a not entirely unreasonable manipulation—we 
arrive at approximately 31,650 individuals. 

It will also be instructive ta look somewhat more closely at the composition of the 
optants. The published data provide each optant’s name, place and date of birth, and 
place and date of option. Widows are identified by their maiden names with the 
husband’s name in parentheses.4? This material lent itself to machine tabulation, 
making a clear analysis of the optants possible.*® 

Of the total number of options, far more were made by males than by females, 
since most of the individual females involved were covered by the options made by 
their husbands or fathers. Female optants, then, consisted entirely of widows (about 
1,700) and unmarried women (about 2,400). The distribution of the optants by age is 
summarized in Table I.4° The table shows that over sixty per cent of male optants 
(of all marital statuses) were born between 1905 and 1929. Widow optants were older, 
over fifty-eight per cent having been born between 1890 and 1914. In comparison with 
the other categories, single women among the optants were quite young: over half of 
them were thirty years old or younger, and one fifth were under eighteen years of 
age.”? 
It is reasonable to assume that virtually all male optants under eighteen years of 
age (over 500 persons) and unmarried female optants of whatever age (over 2,375 
persons) represented only themselves. In addition, almost all single males and a siz- 
able proportion of widows in the older age brackets would also have been acting for 
themselves alone. If we assume that the number of single males eighteen years of 
age and older is roughly equivalent to the number of single females of those ages 
(giving an estimate for this category of 1,900) and that all widows over sixty (about 
350) had no children younger than eighteen years of age and so opted for them- 
selves alone, then a minimum estimate of the number of options representing single 
individuals is 5,000. In addition to covering all the households with a full comple- 
ment of man, wife and children under eighteen years of age, the remaining 8,600 or so 
options include those households headed by widows under sixty years of age and by 
widowers of all ages, as well as households with intact conjugal couples but no surviv- 
ing children under eighteen years of age. With these considerations in mind and on 





45 The average family size of the several thousand Indonesian citizens of Eurasian descent who have 
applied for visas to the Netherlands since 1951 falls below four. Allard’s findings in Bogor, Salatiga and 
the Minahasa likewise point to a figure lower than that used by Dutch authorities. 

46 Bahasa dan Budaja, Ill, 4 (April 1955), 12. 

47 The Dutch Gazette identifies widows, widowers, divorcés and divorcées. Unfortunately these 
distinctions are not found in the Indonesian Gazette, since Indonesians do not customarily subcategorize ever- 
married men, while the same word (djanda) is used for both widow and divorcée. In this discussion, 
“widows” will include divorcées. The sex of the optants could be determined in almost every case from 
the Dutch given names. 

48 The writer acknowledges a great debt to A. van Marle of the Institute for the Tropics, Amsterdam, 
for his freely given assistance and valuable suggestions. Acknowledgment is due Mmes. J. Minnigh and 
F. Brinkman for coding and punching the data for over 13,500 optants, and to Harlan Voss of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Hawaii, for assistance in interpreting the data. 

49 The figures in the tables and elsewhere constitute a preliminary tabulation of the optant data. Slight 
discrepancies in the totals sometimes occur. 

50 The heads of all Catholic and most Protestant orphanages opted en masse in behalf of their wards. 
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the basis of such data as are available concerning Eurasian family size, it appears to 
this writer that on the average each of these remaining options can stand for no more 
than 3.5 individuals. By this reckoning, the total number of individuals represented 
by the 13,660 options should be in the neighborhood of 35,000. 

Not even all of these were Eurasians, however. The names of about 700 of the 
widows (of Dutch or Eurasian men) indicated that they were indigenous Indonesians 
and of about 115 that they were of Chinese origin. Furthermore, about one in ten 
of the options represented individuals born abroad (most of them in the Netherlands), 
and of these practically all were pure Dutch or of other unmixed European descent. 


TABLE I1.—NETHERLANDS CITIZENS OPTING FOR INDONESIAN CITIZENSHIP 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY YEAR OF BIRTH 








Unmarried 
Males Widows Women Total 
Year of Birth (N = 9,505) (N= 1,696) (N= 2,376) (N= 13,577) 


Before 1870 0.14 24 0.34 0.31 
1870-1874 41 .00 0.63 0.65 
1875-1879 .87 .83 1.01 .27 
1880-1884 .30 .84 .74 
1885-1889 .78 .25 .20 
1890-1894 01 56 3, .44 
1895-1899 ' ee 44 4 19 
1900-1904 8.92 .80 ; 9.03 
1905-1909 10.96 .50 ; 10.43 
1910-1914 11.61 03 : 11.08 
1915-1919 11.05 .14 , 10.16 
1920-1924 13.28 .89 :, 11.37 
1925-1929 13.43 06 ‘ 11.96 
1930-1933 5.33 F 5.88 
1934-1951* 5.38 ; ’ 7.11 
Unknown 0.66 F : 1.18 





Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 





* Persons born in this span were too young to opt in their own right. It is clear, therefore, that someone 
else (guardians) must have opted for them. 
It is necessary, then, to subtract a minimum of 2,000 individuals from the estimated 
total of individuals covered by the options under consideration, giving a figure some- 
what less than 33,000. This writer would thus place the number of Eurasian individ- 
uals covered by the 13,660 options at between 30,000 and 33,000. 

What percentage is this of the total Eurasian group? Again a simple question defies 
a simple answer, for no really valid estimate has been made of the group’s size. On 
the basis of his own findings, this writer has estimated the total number of Eurasians 
in Indonesia in 1942 at 170,000." If we assume that this number increased only mod- 





51 This estimate is based on data from the 1930 census (Volkstelling, V1). On the assumption that 
the number of Eurasians born abroad was negligible, the total number of Indonesia-born “Europeans” 
was taken as the starting point. From this figure were subtracted the number of individuals who fell out- 
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estly during the remainder of the turbulent decade, then we arrive at an estimate of 
somewhat under 20 per cent. It seems probable that between one sixth and one fifth 
of the Eurasian population opted for Indonesian citizenship under the Round Table 
Agreement. 

The distribution of the options over time is summarized in Table II. During the 
first twenty-two months of the two-year option period less than two fifths of the 
eventual total number of options had been made. The number of options doubled 
from September (1951) to October, doubled again from October to November, and 
more than quadrupled from November to December. Nearly half of all the options 
were registered in the last month. Even the December options were concentrated 


TABLE II—NETHERLANDS CITIZENS OPTING FOR INDONESIAN CITIZENSHIP 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PERIOD OF REGISTRATION 








Unmarried 
Time Males Widows Females Total 
Period (N = 9,505) (N = 1,696) (N = 2,376) (N = 13,577) 


Dec. 1949-June 1950 11.32 .90 06 S51 
July—Dec. 1950 10.20 .07 AL 9.08 
Jan.—June 1951 10.73 .08 36 9.82 
July—Dec. 1951 (67.53) (72.17) 
July 1951 1.57 54 22 1.63 
Aug. 1951 2.03 {59 . 30 1.85 
Sept. 1951 2.90 . 83 .19 2.77 
Oct. 1951 3.352 .78 .64 5.58 
Nov. 1951 Ll 47 : .28 11.54 
Dec. 1951 44.24 .05 89 48.80 
After termination 
of option date 0.21 12 .63 0.40 
Unknown 0.01 whe .08 0.02 





Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





in the latter part of the month, some eighty-eight per cent of them being made in 
the final eighteen days. Although the option period closed on December 27, 1951, 
the Indonesian Gazette lists the names of over fifty persons as having opted after 
that date.*? 





side the ethnic meaning of the term “European,” namely, 5,000 indigenous and Chinese women married 
to Dutch citizens, and 8,893 indigenous Indonesians and 2,296 others of non-European foreign descent 
who had been assimilated to the legal status of “European.” The resultant figure (153,657) still included 
Indonesia-born persons of unmixed Dutch ancestry, whose number, although it cannot be satisfactorily 
estimated, probably fell in the 14-24,000 range. The total size of the Eurasian group in 1930, therefore, 
probably lay between 130,000 and 140,000, or 54-58 per cent of the total “European” group of 240,000. 
Van Marle has estimated the size of the total “European” population in 1942 at 300,000 (Indonesié, V, 
1951-52, 106). Applying the proportion indicated by the 1930 data, we arrive at the estimate for 1942 of 
170,000 Eurasians. 

52 An example from one issue of the Indonesian Gazette may suffice to illustrate this point. Albert Gerrit 
Scholte is listed in Daftar-Kewarganegaraan No. 296 (BNRI, 1959, No. 68) as having opted at Ambon 
on April 15, 1955. The same issue of the BNRI lists one other person as having opted on July 19, 1952, 
and 6 others as having opted at various times throughout 1957. At least 25 persons were listed twice in the 
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The distribution of option dates suggests to this writer a strong reluctance on the 
part of most optants to become Indonesian citizens. Of the Eurasians who were on 
record during 1949 as favoring Indonesian citizenship, the greater part seem to have 
opted during the first few months. The rate of option registrations did not reach sig- 
nificant proportions until October, and the big rush came only in the final weeks. 
One can only speculate to what extent the events of late November and early Decem- 
ber influenced this upward trend. However, it is worth calling attention to the fact 
that the number of optants jumped remarkably after High Commissioner Lamping’s 
statement appeared in the press on December 8.°° 


Epilogue 

The Eurasian dilemma had not been obviated as of December 27, 1951. In sub- 
sequent years official Indonesian-Dutch relations stumbled from one crisis to an- 
other, finally breaking over the West New Guinea question in December 1957. There- 
after a final exodus of Dutch nationals occurred, and by early 1960 few Eurasians 
holding Dutch citizenship remained in Indonesia. 

Those Eurasians who had opted for Indonesian citizenship were not unaffected. 
Deteriorating economic conditions, widespread corruption, and Indonesian antago- 
nism toward the Dutch severely tested the strength of their ties to the new state. 
Many Eurasian optants were either unwilling or unable to abandon their cultural 
heritage. They continued to prefer the use of Dutch in speaking, attempted to send 
their children to Dutch schools,™ and had little contact with indigenous Indonesians. 

A trickle of visa applications from Indonesian citizens of Eurasian descent desir- 
ing to emigrate to the Netherlands had already reached Dutch authorities before 1956. 
The trickle grew to a rushing stream after December 1957. A new word, spijtoptanten 
(persons who had opted for Indonesian citizenship but came to regret it) was added 
to the Dutch vocabulary. The Netherlands Minister of Justice, A. C. W. Beerman, 
indicated in November 1959 that approximately 2,500 such applications had already 
been received from Indonesian citizens (almost entirely Eurasians).°° This represents 
over eighteen per cent of the total number of options. Some 3,600 individual spijtop- 
tanten had arrived in the Netherlands by the end of 1959.°° Authorities hope that 
speedy naturalization proceedings will contribute to their integration. 





Indonesian Gazette. In addition, one person was found who opted in one town and a few days later in a 
neighboring town. One other person registered his option for both Dutch and Indonesian authorities and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his name listed in both the Dutch and the Indonesian Gazettes. 

58 The number of options per day quadrupled between Dec. 8 and Dec. 10. 

54 As of Aug. 1957, the various schools of the Foundation of Netherlands Education in Indonesia 
enrolled approximately 1,100 children who were Indonesian citizens of Dutch descent. Stichting voor Neder- 
lands Onderwijs in Indonesié, Jaarverslag 1957 (’s-Gravenhage, 1958), Appendix I. 

55 Handelingen Tweede Kamer, 1959-60, Il, IV, p. 2145. 

56 The small size of the Dutch “spijtoptanten quota” (2,000 persons per annum), and the risk and 
difficulties in Indonesia both in requesting a Dutch visa and an Indonesian exit-permit, make the number 
of visa requests an unreliable barometer of the number of spijtoptanten at heart. 
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The Wiliam Elliot Griffis Collection 


ARDATH W. BURKS 
JEROME COOPERMAN 


HE William Elliot Griffis Collection in the Rutgers University Library, New 

Brunswick, New Jersey, embraces material on Japan, Korea, and China. It is 
contained in twenty-nine legal-size manuscript file cases: twenty relate to Japan; 
four to Korea; three to China; and one contains miscellaneous data. The collection 
is now in shelf order and the following is a summary of the arrangement of the 
Griffis papers. 


Organization of the Collection 
All of the Griffis material relating to the Far East has been classified as follows: 


Japan, Internal 

Language, literature, arts, mythology 

Feudal Japan, Imperial Family, Japanese family, women, education, 
religion, economics 

Politics, the military, cities 

Foreign employees (yatoi), missionaries 


Japan, External 

Extrality, Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, Japan-American 
relations, World War I, and the Washington Conference 

Other international politics 

Students’ essays (by Japanese) 

Griffis’ published and unpublished manuscripts 


Korea 


History, art, william family, politics 
Missionary activities Box 


Foreign relations: Russia, the U. S., Japan; the independence move- 
ment Boxes XXIII-XXIV 


Boxes XXIV-XXV 


China 

History, art, religion XXVI 
Missionary activities XXVII 
Foreign relations, U. S.-China relations XXVIII 
Griffis bibliography, miscellaneous XXIX? 





Mr. Cooperman is Research Assistant to Dr. Burks, who is Professor of Political Science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Their work on the Griffis Collection has been continued with the support of the Rutgers Research 


Council. 
1 Also of interest, in the Special Collections Department of the Rutgers University Library, are the 
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Each box has been further subdivided and there are approximately ten folders in each 
case, keyed to a master card file. Box VIII, which contains material on yatoi (employees) 
may serve as an example of the classification of data: 


Folders: Contents: 

I-2 yatoi and work; Eddy, Dennison, Ashmead; “Rutgers Graduates in 
Japan”; notes on Millard Fillmore; French and Dutch yator; obituaries 
of selected yatot. 

4-5 deBecker, Murray, Brown, Verbeck. 

6 activity in internal reform: prisons, naval system, education, and secular 
schools. 

7 technical fields: Tokyo Dental College, bridge-building, lighthouses, 
engineering, chemistry, and agriculture. 

8-9 notes on yatoi; medals and decorations presented to yatoi; photographs of 

yatot. 

10 letters to Griffis from yatoi or their families, describing work in Japan. 


Box IX contains the complete manuscript Pioneer Engineering in Japan by Henry 
Brunton, with an introduction by William Elliot Griffis. 

The collection contains personal notes by Dr. Griffis, a half century of correspond- 
ence, articles—both published and unpublished manuscripts—monographs and articles 
by other authors, and thousands of contemporary clippings. There are some fifteen 
thousand separate items but, of course, there is a wide variation in both the quality of 
the material and the coverage with regard to key problems. The 300-page Brunton 
manuscript, described below, occupies almost a half case, while the bulk of the valu- 
able material relating to contemporary views of Japanese national character appears in 
the form of hundreds of individual clippings. 

William Elliot Griffis was born September 17, 1843 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
As a boy, he witnessed the launching of the USS Susquehanna, which later became 
the flagship of Commodore Perry, from alongside the elder Griffis’ coal wharf on the 
Delaware River. After entering Rutgers in 1865, young Griffis made his first contact 
with students from the country which was to play the dominant role in his life. For 
several years he tutored the first two Japanese students in America. After he was 
graduated, he responded to a call through the faculty of Rutgers to go to Japan “to 
organize schools on the American principle.” One of the first foreigners to receive 
permission to live in che interior of Japan, he taught for a year-and a half in the 
han of Echizen (present Fukui). In 1872 he was invited to Tokyo by the Ministry 
of Education and, until 1874, taught chemistry and physics in the Imperial University, 
travelled throughout Japan, and collected voluminous notes on the way of life in the 
Orient. Finally, after four years of educational services and a farewell audience with 
the Emperor, he returned to America. 

For fifty-two years thereafter (1874-1926), Dr. Griffis devoted himself to the writ- 
ing of innumerable books, hundreds of articles, and contributions to encyclopedias, 
delivered some 3,000 lectures, and kept in constant touch with East Asian affairs. He 
was one of America’s first scholarly and at the same time popular writers to project 
an image of the cultures of the Far East on the consciousness of Americans. Perhaps 
the most amazing feature of Griffis’ career was that he became the first expert on 





folders on the Class of 1869 containing biographical data on Griffis; and, in Rutgersensia, a rather com- 
plete set of works published by Griffis. 
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Korea in the United States before he had ever visited the peninsula. He first pub- 
lished Corea; the Hermit Nation in 1882 and it subsequently ran through eight 
editions. Not until 1927, one year before his death, did he visit Korea. 

Dr. Griffis died in Winter Park, Florida, February 25, 1928. In the spring of 1929, 
in accordance with his directions, many of his books and his accumulation of clippings, 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and hasty jottings were forwarded to the Rutgers University 
Library. 


Selected Topics 


In all the areas represented in the collection, it is apparent that Dr. Griffis con- 
centrated on materials which he believed would aid him in interpreting for Americans 
the domestic institutions and foreign activities of the three Far Eastern nations. The 
interested scholar will have to dig into the collection itself to understand the sig- 
nificance of the data. Although there is a functional index with some cross references, 
the index cannot list all the items. In this note, several selected topics and special 
subjects are briefly annotated: (1) institutions of feudal Japan; (2) the impact of 
foreigners on nineteenth century Japan: yatoi and missionary; (3) the emergence of 
Japan; and (4) materials on Korea and China. These have been chosen because they 
will most quickly advertise the character and importance of the entire collection. 

William Elliot Griffis first appeared in Japan in December 1870. Perhaps the 
greatest significance of the Griffis Collection is that it embraces intelligent and critical 
impressions of an observer on the Japanese scene in the 1870’s. What he wrote down 
may, of course, take on more subtle significance because he viewed and reported 
in a culture-bound manner. It seems only fair to add, however, that Griffis and many 
of his generation were not completely unaware of their lack of training to witness 
such a profound change as was occurring in Japan. 

In the collection are three unpublished manuscripts written by Griffis, which give 
a general description of the social institutions of Japanese feudalism still intact. L’envot 
(XVIII-4)? is a highly personalized account of first impressions gained in the interior 
of Japan. The second manuscript, A Daimio’s Government (XVIII-4), is Griffis’ 
description of Echizén with an analysis of the administrative organization and vari- 
ous functions of government under the daimyo. Included in this intended mono- 
graph are essays concerning “The Daimio’s Treasury and Censorate,” “A Daimio’s 
Stable,” “Weights and Measures,” “Courts, Prisons, and Punishment,” and “Events 
Leading to the Revolution of 1868.” In a third essay entitled The Different Classes of 
People (XVIII-4) are to be found impressions of the transition period both in Fukui 
and throughout Japan. Finally, in this general area, there is an intriguing article by 
Ernest W. Clement called “The Boston of Feudal Japan” (Mito) originally pub- 
lished in a magazine entitled The Open Court (VI-2). 

Other materials cover specific customs of the passing feudal scene. They are gener- 
ally narrower’ in scope but altogether they do describe an amazing range of activities. 
Indeed, Dr. Griffis’ interests ran from tsuba to kyogen. One unpublished essay by 





2 Hereinafter location of materials is listed by roman numeral (indicating the file box) and arabic 
numeral (indicating the folder), both in the card index and in the shelf arrangement of the Griffis Collec- 
tion. Mr. Frederick Weldon, by means of a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, made 
the first reconnaissance of the collection before World War II. The authors of this note owe him and the 
Council a debt of gratitude. 
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him, for example, dealt with “The Japanese Sword Guard: Keyhole of History” 
(XIX-4). This begins with a general description of the tsuba, its craftmanship, sym- 
bolic meaning, and history. Then the study interestingly ranges over life in the old 
capitals, Nara and Kyoto, and finally moves to Echizen, where the dismantling of 
feudalism is symbolized by the destruction of swords, in October 1872. Appended to 
the essay are approximately one hundred detailed photographs of tsuba, most of them 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Another group of short essays take on a special value by virtue of their authors. 
In 1874, the Reverend William E. Griffis was teaching law and science in Tokyé 
Kaisei Gakké (later, Tokyo Imperial University). In a notebook (XIII-1), he kept 
a list of his students, their birth places, and information on their family histories. It 
is obvious that this was an unusual group of young men in a critical time of Japanese 
history. For their alien teacher, they wrote essays in English, each averaging about 
three pages in length, the majority of them signed. There are in the collection (XIII-1) 
well over one hundred of these student essays. Although they vary in quality, some 
are much more than good student essays. At least six deal with the passing feudal 
scene: description of Yedo (Tokyo) in the 1870’s, marriage and burial customs of 
Japan, description and history of shop signs, superstitions of the people, Japanese 
theatre, and a comparison of pre-modern Japanese historical styles with Western his- 
torical style.® 

It must be emphasized that the pursuit of any subject will take the interested 
scholar into all parts of the collection. For example, information on superstitions, the 
subject of the fourth essay listed above, is to be found in many files. To offer an- 
other sample, in a letter dated 1873 (X-2) to Griffis from E. Warren Clark, a mis- 
sionary friend, these sentences appear: “I have just heard of some of the recently 
circulated superstitions concerning me which have been in vogue among the farmers 
and common people here. One of them is to the effect that the Ghosts of the Tokugawa 
family visit me every night and kill me by inches for daring to desecrate their ancient 
castles here with my Tojin presence.” In addition to the essay on Japanese threatre, 
the collection also contains 5 Comedies of Ancient Japan (I-5), translated by Nishi- 
mura Shinji (including “The Sight Seer,” “The Ridge Tile,” “The Melon Thief,” 
“A Younger Brother,” and “Three Deformed Persons”). There is an introduction 
by the translator treating the historical and dramatic distinction between the kydgen 
comedy and the 76 tragedy. 

Dr. Griffis tried systematically to record the ideas and activities of the yatoi involved 
in the process of transition from feudal to modern Japan. Through documents in the 
collection, the scholar can reconstruct the impact of these foreigners on three levels: 
first, Japanese views of the strangers; second, the American missionary’s opinion on 
what it was he believed he was doing and why; and finally, the secular role of the for- 
eigner in applying Western technology, methods, and approaches to Japan’s problem 
of modernization. 





8 This essay deals with the Japanese historian Rai Sanyo (1780-1832). 

*Dr. Griffis always believed that President Fillmore was instrumental in opening Japan and helping 
start the modernization process. “To Millard Fillmore belongs equal honors with Matthew Perry, for the 
success of the Japanese Expedition. The President was really responsible for Perry’s success.” Millard Fillmore 
and His Part in the Opening of Japan, a 33-page reprint of an address before the Buffalo Historical 
Society, 1905 (VIII-3). 
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Of great interest are the impressions of foreigners held by Japanese. In 1874 each 
of Griffis’ university students wrote an essay entitled “My First Impression of Foreign- 
ers” (XIII-1). Some of these are marked by an attitude of self-deprecation. One stu- 
dent wrote, “There was nothing but ignorance of our people which caused them to 
think all foreign nationals to be barbarous.” Another wrote, “We, the Japanese, have, 
I hope, somewhat sprung up from the darkness of barbarism, foolish obstinacy and 
ignorance. The majority of the people know, at present, something about foreigners 
and trust in them and think that they are far enlightened, learned and intelligent 
than we are and hence expect to be acquainted with them and learn from them what- 
ever thing we are backward in and teach them anything, if there be, in which we 
are farther advanced.” Other essays are, however, belligerently insistent that Japanese 
will use Western techniques to gain equality with the West. A few are critical and 
insist that Japanese will not sacrifice their culture but will choose what they want from 
the Western arsenal of things. 

Dr. Griffis collected a mass of material on Protestant mission activity in Japan. The 
files range over statistics on personnel, schools, and hospitals, and general missionary 
bulletins to letters from missionary friends who were in the field. The personal letters 
are frank and open; they reveal jubilation over an initial success, feelings of inade- 
quacy and fear of failure, and honest admission of boredom.® ; 

Perhaps the most valuable single document in the missionary files of the collection 
is the Ballagh Diary. It is important because it presents a self-etched portrait of the type 
of man who answered the call. It deals with James H. Ballagh’s early life and educa- 
tion, his first contacts with religion, and the way in which he discovered the driving 
purpose of his life: “I picked up a paper covered account of Japan by an M.D.... In 
my middle years in the Seminary a call was announced in the columns of the Intelli- 
gence that reports had come to different distinguished ministers of the Reformed 
Dutch Church asking missionaries to be sent to Japan. .. . The call came almost as the 
voice of God” (Ballagh Diary, pp. 132-134, X-1). 

Griffis himself tried to describe the work and interpret the role of the missionaries 
in Japan through a series of books and articles. In Four American Makers of Japan 
(XVIII-3), he told of the activities of Verbeck, Williams, Brown, and Hepburn.® 
Initially he sat out to relate the background and training of each man and his subse- 
quent work. He ended up using the four figures as symbols of change in Japan. While 
he explained that “the transformation of old Japan was no sudden or unaccountable 
thing, because two centuries of interior intellectual preparation had given her thinkers 
a new mind,” he quickly added that “into the jungle of superstition and narrow 
patriotism, they [the missionaries] dropped the seeds of truth, of world wide human 
brotherhood and of monotheism.” It was his conclusion that “when the white lotus of 
a new life arose ... the seed was brought from over the sea.” 

Whatever were “the seeds of truth,” the fact is, the foreigners did arrive in Japan 
and taught the Japanese new sciences. The Griffis Collection contains an unusual 
document dating from 1906 (VIII-7) which lists 145 names of Western teachers and 





5 Once again the interested scholar must be cautioned to watch out for overlapping categories of 
data. Among the papers of E. Warren Clark, for example, is a photograph album in which appear pictures 
of Clark’s home and the mission school in Shidzuoka (Shizuoka) in 1871; in this same album are several 
fine photographs of the lay-out of the castle in Shizuoka at that time. 

6 Later William Elliot Griffis published Verbeck of Japan; A Citizen of No Country, New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell, 1900; for his work on Hepburn, see note 7. 
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where they taught in the years 1870-1906. The list includes such names as Verbeck, 
Griffis, House, Grey, Cressy, Murray, Munro, Fenellosa, Waddell, Knox, Gulick, and 
Stevens. ; 

Important as the teaching was, it was not the sole job the yatoi performed in Japan. 
They were also building bridges, telegraphs, and lighthouses. Griffis tried to keep 
track of their activities and, in fact, had in mind a proposed volume devoted to their 
work. To this end, he embarked on a time-consuming correspondence asking everyone 
he knew for biographical information. The collection contains about two hundred 
answers (VIII-10) to his inquiries. The replies vary a great deal in their usefulness: 
some are polite but firm refusals to offer information; others plead ignorance.’ 

One other document relating to the yatoi involvement in Japan deserves special 
attention. This is the complete Brunton manuscript, Pioneer Engineering in Japan 
(1X-1). This unpublished work of about 300 typed pages is an extensive coverage of 
Richard Henry Brunton’s achievements in Japan. The indefatigable Griffis wrote a 
preface, in which he placed the work of Brunton amidst the accomplishments of all 
the yatot.® In another unpublished work, Re-Building an Empire (XIV-4), Griffis tried 
to sum up the impact of these foreigners. He took note of “those writers on Japan who 
insist that Western Civilization has but a thin veneer and ‘beneath the surface the 
oriental attitude of culture and temperament will be found unchanged by the contact 
with the West’,” but added that “in my profoundest belief they are mistaken.” 


Special Subjects 


Apparently two major aspects of the rapid emergence of Japan as a modern state 
intrigued Dr. Griffis. One was the identification of Japanese leaders and potential 


leaders. The other was the expansion of Japan into overseas areas. 

Notice has already been taken of the list of Griffis’ students at Tokyé Kaisei Gakko, 
with his notes on their backgrounds. Later he was to deliver a lecture, “The Rutgers 
Graduates in Japan,”® in which he discussed the role of both Japanese and Americans 
in many different vocations, politics, law, and finance. 

Dr. Griffis seems to have been perennially planning an interpretive essay on 
“Makers of Modern Japan.” Although he never finished this article, he did manage to 
accumulate a series of press clippings (VII-1) on Okuma, Katsura, and Terauchi. In 





7 Dr. James Hepburn, author of the now-famous system of romanization, sent word through a third 
party that he would “not have his letters, referred to in our recent correspondence, placed at your dis- 
posal.” In this particular case Griffis eventually won out by virtue of longevity. When Hepburn died, his 
son permitted the use of his father’s materials and consequently Griffis wrote Hepburn of Japan and His 
Wife and Helpmates, A Life Story of Toil for Christ, Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1913. Here are 
an additional half dozen samples which will illustrate the quality of the material on yafoi: (1) a 37-page 
hand-written booklet describing the life of Eugene Van Reed in Japan from 1859 to 1873; (2) M. M. 
Scott’s reply claiming that he had set up the model normal school, after which all subsequent normal 
schools in the Empire were patterned (he was in Japan from 1871 to 1881); (3) the Rev. John Higgins 
claimed, in an autobiographical letter, that he was the first Protestant missionary to arrive and begin work 
in Japan; (4) John A. Waddell’s reply describing his activity as an engineer and teacher of engineering in 
Tokyo in 1882; (5) J. Morris’ account of his work in Japan from 1871 on, in the construction of tele- 
graph lines and making Japan independent in the manufacturing of telegraph equipment; (6) the Rev. 
Edward Comb’s translated contract, in which working conditions and salary were spelled out (1870). 

8 The Brunton manuscript was used and cited by Hugh Borton, Japan’s Modern Century, New York: 
Ronald Press, 1955, p. 91, n. 6. 

®“The Rutgers Graduates in Japan; An Address Delivered in Kirkpatrick Chapel, Rutgers College, 
June 16, 1885, By William Elliot Griffis,” revised and republished at the 150th Anniversary of the College, 


New Brunswick: 1916, 29, 32 pp. (VIII-1). 
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“The New Premier in the New Japan” (XVIII-3), an unpublished article, he evaluated 
the role of Okuma Shigenobu as a Japanese statesman. Central to his discussion in 
Re-Building an Empire (XIV-4), an essay in which Griffis tried to compare the Japan 
of 1870 and the Japan he revisited in 1926, were sketches of leading Japanese political 
figures. Another file (XI-2) contains a series of notes by Griffis on leading personalities 
in the Russo-Japanese War. Finally, there is a ten-page hand-copied essay by Baron 
Komura Jutaré entitled “My Autobiography.” 

As Japan’s sphere of influence gradually moved outwards, especially toward Korea, 
Dr. Griffis earnestly tried to interpret events, usually in terms of varying relationships 
between power and morality. On such points, materials in the collection tend to under- 
play personalities and to concentrate on the forces of institutional and international 
conflict. In two very general manuscripts, Griffis traced and analyzed Japan’s rise to 
power status in the Western family of nation-states: The White Kimono (XV-2) and 
Japan as Factor and Cause in the War of 1914 (XVIII-3). 

The collection demonstrates clearly that William Elliot Griffis was constantly and 
intensely interested in American-Japanese relations. There are hundreds of magazine 
and newspaper articles which present developing views of Japanese national character 
(XI-8). Equally colorful, sometimes equally naive, but always interesting are scores of 
contemporary interpretations of Japan’s changing power position in international 
politics (XII-1). Three other files, relating to Japan’s relations with the United States, 
bear special mention. 

The “Coercion in Japan” controversy, involving the issue over treaty revision in the 
1880's, can be almost completely documented from one file of materials (XII-5) origi- 
nally saved by Dr. Griffis. The data offers a fascinating picture of the ambivalence with 
which Americans of Griffis’ generation (and of ours) always approached Japan. In this 
incident, it is clear that the crusading Dr. Griffis managed to find himself on both sides 
of a burning controversy at the same time.’® 

A Japanese overseas migration file (XI-6) contains clippings, propaganda pam- 
phlets, and some letters, all relating to the problem of Japanese immigration to Amer- 
ica. On another front, there is an equally large file on early Japan-American friendship 
societies (XII-2, 3). Dr. Griffis was a charter member of the Japan Society and he saved 
many of the Society’s earliest bulletins. 


Materials on Korea and China 


One other international controversy inevitably involved Dr. Griffis. This was the 
one which centered around Japan’s administration of Korea. It is not an easy task to 
follow his changing feelings over the course of this long and bitter struggle, but the 
papers do allow the scholar to piece together some of the influences which eventually 
led him to support the Korean Independence Movement." 





10 At first dedicated to the side of the Japanese Government in the issue over treaty revision, Griffis 
wrote numerous articles praising the quality of justice in Japan and denouncing the limitations of the 
unequal treaties. Suddenly, in late 1887, the notorious Peace Preservation Laws began to harass some of the 
liberals who had been in contact with American missionaries. Whereupon, the outraged Dr. Griffis vigor- 
ously (and anonymously) began to denounce the Japanese Government for its quality of justice. Members 
of America’s first “Japan Lobby” eventually began to suspect who had written these attacks, but some 
never did find out the author. Ardath W. Burks, “ ‘Coercion in Japan’: A Historical Footnote,” The 
Journal of the Rutgers University Library, Vol. XV, No. 2 (June 1952). 

11]n this note we have chosen to annotate only this one aspect of the materials. For a fuller treatment 
of the Korean holdings, see Ardath W. Burks and Jerome Cooperman, “Dr. William Elliot Griffis (1843- 
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Where did Dr. Griffis gather the data which enabled him to make up his mind on 
the Korea problem? First, he collected from American newspapers and magazines 
several hundred editorials, notes, and interpretive essays concerning the Japanese 
administration of Korea. Interestingly, such articles seem to occupy no middle ground; 
in other words, the reporting represents either violently pro-Korean or just as blindly 
pro-Japanese attitudes. Second, Griffis had a source of information not readily available 
to the general public. He was in constant touch with missionaries then living in Korea. 
Letters, like the following from George S. McCune, probably led Griffis to his pro- 
Korean conclusion. On June 23, 1921, McCune wrote Griffis (XXV-3), “Japan claims 
she has introduced reforms in Korea, but her acts do not warrant her statement. The 
only change in Korea after Baron Saito came into authority is that the name military 
was changed to civil and the uniforms of the gendarmerie changed to those of police- 
men. ... In fact, the country is run by the same men with the same brutal policy under 
a different title, that of civil administration.” Although he did come into tune with such 
feelings, it should be added that this was not Griffis’ original position. Earlier he had 
written, “Mikado could no more avoid assuming authority in Seoul than the United 
States could overlook affairs in Cuba.” 

Once he made up his mind, naturally Griffis could not remain a mere silent on- 
looker. In fact, he gave both his talent and his time to the Korean Independence 
League, serving as a keynote speaker at many of its rallies in America. In the collec- 
tion are several letters from Syngman Rhee (XXIII-5), congratulating Dr. Griffis and 
thanking him for his support. Griffis also saved the League’s printed materials, among 
them a copy of the Korean Delegation’s appeal at Paris, 1919, and a copy of the Mani- 
festo of the League written by Young L. Parks. 

One other item in the Korean papers is worthy of note. The collection contains a 
complete bibliography (XXIV-4), compiled by the author, of every source he used or 
had available when he wrote Corea: the Hermit Nation. Since Griffis had not yet 
visited Korea, this list reveals the extent of Western knowledge about Korea at that 
time. 

Materials on China in the Griffis Collection have neither the quantity nor the 
quality of the data collected on Japan. Brief rnention can be made, however, of certain 
files containing materials on Sino-Japanese relations. One of these (XXVIII-7) con- 
tains American press clippings on diplomatic relations, the War of 1894, Japanese 
boycotts of Chinese goods, Japan in Manchuria, and World War I treaties. Griffis’ 
short study of the Sino-Japanese conflict, “Jack and the Giant in Korea,” appeared in 
The Outlook, August 11, 1894 (XXVII-8). For the author, the issue was quite simple: 
“Japan represents civilization; China represents antiquity and ideas which no longer 
survive in modern life.” 

There is also an interesting file of materials relating to Taiwan as it came under 
Japanese rule. It contains an original Japanese-language document, The Japanese in 
Formosa (XXVII-9), which was presented to Griffis in 1909. The booklet contains 
several hundred photographs, with explanations about the people of the island and 
the work of the Japanese in the decade following 1895. In the same file is an article, 
“The Japanese War with the Headhunters,” by Griffis. 





1928) and ‘The Hermit Nation’,” soon to be published in The Journal‘ of Asiatic Studies, Seoul: Korean 
University, Asiatic Research Center. 
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One final document in the China materials will serve to characterize Dr. Grifhs, 
who perhaps knew less about China than about Korea. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, he wrote China’s Story, a very brief history. In the case of this work, the collec- 
tion offers no clue as to bibliography used, as it does with regard to Corea: the Hermit 
Nation or the even more famous book, The Mikado’s Empire. Nor has the short 
China history ever been so widely known as have been the other two best sellers of 
their day. Nevertheless, it is difficult to overestimate the influence of Griffis’ writing 
even on China. In the collection is a letter dated November 24, 1911 from Secretary of 
State Philander C. Knox (XXVIII-8), in which he called China’s Story “the best and 
most interesting short story of China” he had seen. Such indeed were the very first 
Asian scratches on the American mind, made by men like William Elliot Griffis. 








Early Christian Colleges in China 


KWANG-CHING LIU 


N the thirty years since the appearance of K. S. Latourette’s 4 History of Christian 
Missions in China,‘ the published materials in this vast field have been accumnulat- 
ing at a good pace, and an increasing number of mission-society archives have been 
opened to research. However, very little such research has been done. While Professor 
Latourette’s work provides a matchless foundation for further contributions, few 
aspects of the subject have received thorough monographic treatment. 

The preparation of monographic studies is usually the work of professional 
students of history. But it is particularly useful that history-minded missionaries, al- 
ready immersed in the subject matter through personal experience, should turn to 
documentary sources and seek to reconstruct the aspects of mission work that they 
know best. Students of Christian missions in China should therefore be grateful to the 
United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia (formerly the United Board 
for Christian Education in China) for having sponsored a series of monographic his- 
tories written by former missionaries.2 While Christian higher education represents 
but one facet of the missionary movement in China, it was a field of particular im- 
portance to the American Protestant societies and one which had a profound effect on 
the Christian movement in China as well as on Chinese secular progress. 

As an example of the possibilities of such monographic studies, this article offers a 
survey of certain salient facts about the Christian colleges in China in the thirty years 
between 1882 and the end of the Manchu dynasty in 1911. This was the period when 
the foundations of the Christian church in China were actually laid, as far as Chinese 
personnel were concerned. This was also the period when Christian colleges were the 
most advanced educational institutions in China, providing instruction in modern 
subjects for a country newly awakening to its needs. Between 1882 and 1912, no fewer 
than twelve institutions of collegiate rank were founded by Protestant missions in 
China—almost in every case by an American mission. 

In the following discussion, certain generalizations are offered about the objectives 
and the influence of the early Christian colleges in China, as seen particularly in the 
history of the four colleges established before 1890: Shantung Christian University, 
founded by Calvin Mateer of the Presbyterian Mission in 1882; Peking University, 
founded by Bishop Charles H. Fowler and the Reverend Leander W. Pilcher in 1886; 
North China College at Tungchow (near Peking), founded by Davello Z. Sheffield 





The author is a Research Fellow of the Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University. This article is 
adapted from a paper given at a meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, April 12, 1960. 

1 Kenneth Scott Latourette, 4 History of Christian Missions in China (New York, 1929). 

2 Charles H. Corbett, Shantung Christian University (Cheloo) (New York, 1955), 281 pp.; Clarence 
B. Day, Hangchow University (1955), 183 pp.; Dwight W. Edwards, Yenching University (1959), 468 pp.; 
Mary Lamberton, St. John’s University, Shanghai, 1879-1951 (1955), 261 pp.; W. B. Nance, Soochow 
University (1956), 163 pp.; Roderick Scott, Fukien Christian University (1954), 138 pp.; Mrs. L. Thurston 
and Ruth M. Chester, Ginling College (1955), 171 pp.; L. E. Wallace, Hwa Nan College, the Women’s 
College of South China (1956), 164 pp. A ninth volume on Hua Chung College is being published. For 
certain scholarly limitations of the series, see the excellent brief review by Jessie G. Lutz in JAS, XVIII 
(November 1958), 133-134. 
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TABLE SHOWING CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN Curna, 1882-1912° 








Name 


Date 
Collegiate 
Dept. 
Founded 


Original 
Sponsoring Mission 





Tengchow College 
(later Shantung 


Christian University) 
Peking University 
North China College 
St. John’s University 
Canton Christian 
College (later 
Lingnan University) 
Hangchow College 
Soochow University 


Boone University 


North China Union 
College for Women 
Shanghai Baptist 
College 

University of Nanking 


West China Union 
University 


Tengchow 
Peking 
Tungchow 
Shanghai 


Canton 
Hangchow 
Soochow 
Wuchang 


Peking 


Shanghai 
Nanking 


Chengtu 


1882 
1886 
1889 
1890 


N. Presbyterian* 
N. Methodist 
American Board® 
Episcopal 


N. Presbyterian 

N. Presbyterian® 

S. Methodist 

Episcopal 

American Board, London 
Missionary Society, 

N. Presbyterian 


N. & S. Baptist 

N. Methodist, 
Disciples of Christ, 
N. Presbyterian 


N. Methodist, N. 
Baptist, Canadian 
Methodist, English Friends 





* After 1902, joined by English Baptists and after 1909 by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts. 


» After 1904, joined by N. Presbyterians and the London Missionary Society. 
* After 1908, joined by S. Presbyterians. 


of the American Board in 1889; and St. John’s College at Shanghai, first founded by 
Bishop Samuel I. J. Schereschewsky in 1879 and actually functioning as a college in 
18go. 
I 

In discussing the objectives of these Christian colleges in China, the observation 
must be made that they were an outgrowth of the secondary schools which several mis- 
sions were already operating in the 1860’s and the 1870's. It was natural that mission- 
aries who were themselves the products of denominational colleges back home should 





8 See Latourette, pp. 447-451, 626-634; Earl Herbert Cressy, Christian Higher Education in China: 
A Study for the Year 1925-26 (Shanghai, 1928), pp. 26-27. 
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advocate the establishment of missionary colleges in China as an extension of the 
existing academy-level schools.* However, when we study the actual background of 
the four earliest Christian colleges in China, we find that the interest in higher educa- 
tion which they exemplified was not just an extension of, but also a new departure in, 
missionary educational work in that country. In all four cases, the founders of the 
colleges were inspired by some very definite objectives and policies. 

They all shared one basic conviction: that in order to advance evangelism in China 
it was of vital importance that Chinese Christian workers—ministers and teachers— 
should have the opportunity for advanced education in modern subjects. This should 
have been an obvious proposition, but at the time it was not so obvious. To be sure, 
at least as early as the 1860’s, many mission schools in China were already beginning 
to teach simple mathematics, astronomy, and geography, but such teaching was on a 
very elementary level. Very few missionaries had the insight and breadth of mind to 
see that in order to make Chinese converts effective proselytizing agents, it was neces- 
sary to pay greater attention to their education, and that ideally they should be as 
fully prepared as the missionaries themselves. It was the contribution of men like 
Calvin Mateer and Samuel Schereschewsky that they realized the importance of a 
fully educated native clergy. It was their conviction that modern science not only 
would not conflict with the Christian spiritual message, but that it would strengthen 
Christianity in China, particularly because knowledge of science would help do away 
with Chinese superstitions. Moreover, these pioneers of missionary education believed 
that only when Chinese Christian workers were fully educated, would they be freed 
from their dependence on the guidance of Western missionaries. In the words of D. Z. 
Sheffield, the founder of North China College: “A man of culture and ideas declines 
to be the servant of other men, simply because he feels in himself the power of self- 
government, the exact feeling that we want to develop, and must develop, before we 
have a church that can stand by itself.” © 

This view was shared by the founders of all four colleges—not only Mateer and 
Sheffield, but also the founders of St. John’s and of the Methodist Peking University. 
However, the founders of the last two may be said to have had even broader views and 
objectives. They believed that Christian colleges in China should serve two purposes: 
first, that of providing the opportunity for higher education to Chinese Christian 
workers; and second, that of helping Chinese in general—that is, Chinese outside of 
Christian circles—to secure the advantages of Western knowledge and Christian influ- 
ence. As early as 1877, Bishop Schereschewsky declared: “If education has been an 
element of such importance in establishing Christianity in the West, have we any 
reason to believe that it will be a less powerful agent in establishing Christianity in the 
East?”® Similarly, when Peking University was founded in 1886, it was the belief of 
the Methodist educators that as well as providing training for Christian workers, the 
University should extend the advantages of science and Christianity to as many 
Chinese as possible. Bishop Fowler particularly emphasized the fact that the Chi- 
nese government was providing but meager opportunities for modern education to its 
subjects at that time. He pointed out that the Imperial College at Peking (Tung-wen 
Kuan), headed by W. A. P. Martin, could accommodate only a hundred students, and 





4 Latourette, pp. 446 ff. 
5D. Z. Sheffield to Judson Smith, April 8, 1889. Archives of the American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions, Houghton Library, Harvard University; see also Corbett, p. 21. 
6 Lamberton, p. 5. 
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that the college planned by Governor-General Li Hung-chang would absorb at most 
five hundred. “But what are these,” Fowler asked, “among the aspiring millions of 
Chinese students?” * 

II 

These statements suggest that the educational objectives of the Methodists and the 
Episcopalians on the one hand were broader than those of the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists on the other. As there were two schools of thought regarding the 
objectives of the Christian colleges in China, so there were two schools of thought 
regarding the curricula to be adopted by those colleges. 

The basic curricula adopted by the two types of colleges were in fact identical. In 
the period under review all four colleges required the student to go through a six- 
year program, supposedly to cover the work done in the United States in preparatory 
school and the first two years of college. To take Shantung Christian University as an 
example, in the 1880’s the curriculum offered the following divisions: Chinese studies, 
which included Chinese classics and the writing of Chinese essays (mainly in the 
classical style, but also, remarkably enough, in the vernacular); Western studies, which 
included six years of mathematics courses covering algebra, geometry, conic sections, 
trigonometry, surveying, analytical geometry, and calculus; two years of physics; and 
a year each of chemistry, astronomy, physiology, and geology. Also included were 
world history and political economy. A third division was Religion and Moral Science, 
which included selected readings from the Scriptures and the study of books such as 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Martin’s Evidences of Christianity. The curricula of the other 
three colleges were, as has been said, roughly on the same order. At each of the four, 
there was also a department of theology, which administered a one-year graduate 
course open to students who had already gone through the collegiate program. Shan- 
tung, Peking, and St. John’s had their own departments of medicine. After 1904, grad- 
uates of North China College could get medical training at North China Union 
Medical College in Peking, of which the American Board was a co-sponsor. From 
about 1900 on, a normal school was affiliated with Shantung University. 

But despite the parallel programs, there were differences of opinion on one critical 
question—namely, whether the English language should be taught. This was a very 
important, practical question, because by the 1880’s knowledge of English already 
had a high market value in China. A Chinese youth who knew English would have 
new and lucrative opportunities for employment open to him in the Imperial Maritime 
Customs and other Chinese government agencies and in the commercial firms of 
the treaty ports. When, in the early 1880's, the Methodists started an “Anglo-Chinese” 
school at Foochow and another at Shanghai, they found that by making it known 
that English was taught, they could attract many students who were willing to pay 
high tuition. The Christian colleges were therefore confronted with the decision as to 
whether they, too, should teach English. 

The idea was rejected by Shantung Christian University and by North China Col- 
lege. Both Calvin Mateer and D. Z. Sheffield felt that the teaching of English should 
be avoided because, first, students who desired to learn English were primarily moved 
by “mercenary purposes,”* and would not be good material for Christian workers; 
and, second, even men who were preparing for the ministry or for other forms of 





7 Edwards, p. 12. 
8 Corbett, p. 77. 
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Christian service would be enticed away by secular employment if they should acquire 
a knowledge of English. Both,Mateer and Sheffield were great believers in translation. 
Mateer himself produced mathematics textbooks in Chinese, and among Sheffield’s 
many Chinese works were one on universal history and another on political economy. 
For science courses, a number of texts were available in translation, such as John 
Fryer’s translation of Bloxam’s textbook of chemistry and J. G. Kerr’s translation of 
Huxley and Youman’s manual of physiology. But since the science professors at 
Shantung and North China had to lecture in Chinese, several of them also produced 
Chinese texts by the time-honored device of publishing their lecture notes (for exam- 
ple, those on astronomy by Watson Hayes of Shantung, on geography by L. B. Chapin, 
and on biology by Mary Holbrook, both of North China).* Mateer and Sheffield be- 
lieved that the Chinese Christian worker, having learned Western sciences in Chinese 
terminology, would be more effective in conveying them to his countrymen. 

In 1886, however, when Bishop Fowler and the Reverend Mr. Pilcher founded 
Peking University, they decided from the very beginning that the University would 
offer two optional programs, one in which all courses, including science courses, were 
taught in Chinese, and another in which everything was taught in English except 
the Chinese classics. The Methodist educators explained that they had two considera- 
tions in mind in offering the latter program. First, there was the obvious fact that 
Chinese students of Western sciences could go further with the English language 
than without—for many of the scientific books that were available in Chinese were 
“comparatively useless, owing to the rapid progress made in the sphere of scientific 
investigation.” But the founders of the Methodist college also admitted that they 
were glad to offer English because such instruction met a growing demand. “A 
knowledge of the English language is soon to become a necessity with many classes of 


public men in China,” stated an announcement of the Methodist Peking University 
dated 1886. “It will be ovr aim to give the student a critical and practical knowledge 
of the English language, such as will .. . enable him, by the aid of current literature, to 
keep abreast of the times and render him fit to be a leader among the millions of 


»10 


his people to whom all this is a sealed book. 

In the case of St. John’s, the decision to teach English was reached in 1881, when 
it was still only a high school. At first, several members of the faculty had opposed 
the step. However, as one faculty member later pointed out, the Anglo-Chinese 
school of the Southern Methodist Mission in Shanghai had been attracting many 
students, and “in order to maintain our existence, we had to follow suit.” It was 
therefore decided that “we must teach English ab initio to meet the demands of the 
situation.”** Thereafter, St. John’s was to give all the courses in its curriculum in 
English, excepting only Chinese studies, and in time was to become famous for its 
great efficiency in English instruction. } 


Ill 


In estimating the influence of the Christian colleges, it should be remembered that 
their students represented many sectors of Chinese society, although up to 1912 total 





® The Chinese-Japanese Library at Harvard has a collection of Chinese textbooks written by North 
China College professors, including those by G. D. Wilder, L. B. Chapin, and Mary Holbrook, and ten 
items by D. Z. Sheffield. 

10 Edwards, pp. 19-20. 

11 Lamberton, p. 20. 
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enrollment in the colleges was still relatively small. Shantung Christian University 
and North China College drew almost entirely upon mission sources—young men 
who came from Chinese Christian families or who went through Christian middle 
schools and were recommended by the mission stations for further education. These 
included many from small towns and villages. In 1912 Shantung Christian University 
had a total of 505 students, including 320 in the collegiate department. Due to the 
fact that its campus was entirely destroyed during the Boxer Rebellion, North China 
College had a hard time starting up again after 1gor. In 1912 it had only 141 students, 
of whom 52 were in the collegiate department. Both the Methodist Peking University 
and St. John’s attracted Chinese youths from non-Christian as well as Christian back- 
grounds. In 1912 Peking University had a total of 448 students, with 81 in the collegiate 
department and 78 in the medical department. It is known that more than half came 
from Christian families. In 1912 St. John’s had a total of about 500 students, of whom 
less than one third were Christians. The collegiate department of St. John’s was still 
small: only 21 graduated in 1912.” 

What then was the influence of these Christian colleges? Its precise nature and 
extent is a question that demands research, but we can nevertheless indicate the area 
in which such influence was exerted. In the first place, there was bound to be a pro- 
found effect on the missionary movement itself, for in these colleges was produced a 
new type of Chinese Christian worker, who had had the benefit of a modern educa- 
tion. A great many graduates of Christian colleges became ministers; according to the 
impression received by a cont*mporary writer, probably one student out of every 
eight went into the ministry.’* Although in retrospect, perhaps no spectacular religious 
movement can be seen as growing out of the Christian colleges, many well-educated 
Chinese Christian leaders were produced, and it was undoubtedly this group that laid 
the foundations of the Chinese church in the twentieth century. As to the quality of 
these leaders, one may cite the example of the famous Shantung pastor, Ting Li-mei, 
who as a student in Shantung (class of 1895) distinguished himself in the study of 
physics and who later became a Christian of profound religious conviction. Among 
the alumni of Peking University were some of the most effective Chinese pastors of 
the Methodist church, and St. John’s was famous for producing outstanding Y.M.C.A. 
leaders as well as Chinese Episcopal bishops. It should be noted that many of these 
leaders after graduating from the Christian colleges returned to them to work among 
the students. In 1909, for example, Pastor Ting Li-mei conducted a series of very 
effective revivalist meetings in the Christian schools and colleges and, according to 
one estimate, a total of no less than 600 students volunteered for the ministry; in Shan- 
tung University alone, 116 volunteered. Among the men inspired by Pastor Ting, a 
number proved later to be very valuable members of the Chinese church.’* One may 
question whether there was a sufficient number of Chinese leaders to have produced a 





12H. W. Luce, “Education in Shantung, Past, Present, and Future,” in Robert C. Forsyth, ed., Shantung, 
the Sacred Province of China (Shanghai, 1912), p. 304; China Mission Year Book, 1910 (Shanghai, 1910), 
pp. 77-79, and 1913 (Shanghai, 1913), pp. 265-266; Lamberton, p. 76. 

13E. H. Munson, “Mission Schools and Chinese Ministry,” Chinese Recorder, XLIV (1913), 268. For 
detailed statistics on students of the four colleges who went into the ministry, see Corbett, pp. 69-70; 
Isaac Taylor Headland, “What Western Learning Has Done for China,” East of Asia Magazine, Special 
Education Number, June 1904, p. 40; Peking University, President’s Report, 1910 (copy in Missionary 
Research Library); F. L. Hawks Pott, “Problems of Educational Work in China,” in China Mission Year 
Book, 1911 (Shanghai, 1911), p. 144. 

14 Munson, “Mission Schools and Chinese Ministry,” 268; Corbett, p. 88; Latourette, p. 593. 
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strong indigencus Christian movement, but there is little doubt that the Christian 
colleges brought new blood into the Chinese church. 

The contribution of the Christian colleges was not, however, confined to educa- 
tion of a Chinese ministry. While only a small percentage of the graduates became 
ministers, a very large number found employment in schools and hospitals operated 
by missions or churches. According to the estimate made in 1913, more than haif 
of the alumni of all the Christian colleges in China were in Christian service of one 
form or another. The number who became teachers must have been particularly 
large, because since the last decade of the nineteenth century numerous schools had 
been established by the missions all over China. There was usually a primary school 
in every mission station, and often a middle school in a central station. For example, in 
1912 the several Protestant missions in Shantung Province maintained 391 primary 
schools with a total of 5,724 pupils; and 34 middle schools, with a total of 1,405 students. 
From the reports of several of the missions we know that they were looking to the 
Christian colleges to supply the teachers.’® The great bulk of Shantung University’s 
graduates became teachers. A few became professors in other Christian colleges, teach- 
ing mathematics or Chinese. Others taught in schools and colleges sponsored by the 
Chinese government. But the great majority might be found in the schools established 
under missionary auspices."* Through these teachers in mission schools and also 
through those college graduates who worked for mission hospitals and dispensaries 
the influence of Christian colleges indeed spread far and wide. 

While the major portion of the graduates of Shantung and North China found 
employment connected with the church, students in colleges where the English lan- 
guage was taught had before them a greater variety of opportunities. A number of 
graduates of the Methodist Peking University worked for the Chinese government. 
Alumni records show that there were Peking graduates in the Customs, the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, and the Kailan Mining Company.’ Thanks to the fact that they 
came from wealthy families and had the opportunity for further studies abroad and 
thus for personal advancement, many students of St. John’s became very prominent 
in Chinese business or in government circles, notably the diplomatic service. 

However, although many graduates of the Methodist Peking University and of 
St. John’s were absorbed into positions of wealth and power, there were also many 





15 Luce, “Education in Shantung, Past, Present and Future,” p. 304; W. P. Chalfant, “The American 
Presbyterian Mission in Shantung,” in Forsyth, pp. 236-237; C. A. Stanley, Jr., “The Shantung Work of 
the North China Mission of the American Board,” in ibid., p. 241. 

16 Corbett, pp. 72, 95-97; Edwards, p. 20. A brochure published by Shantung University in 1902 
states that the university had “graduated 150 men, all Christians, ten of whom have been ordained as 
ministers, five more are studying theology, eight are trained as physicians, a large number are engaged 
as evangelists and literary assistants, but the majority are teachers. The demand for teachers possessing the 
qualifications of our graduates is very large and constantly increasing. The Presbyterian secondary and 
high schools of the province are all manned by graduates from the [college]. Nearly all the colleges or 
high schools established by our own or other denominations in Central and North China have used our 
graduates as teachers or headmasters. In the government colleges and universities of Pekin, Paoting, Chinan, 
Taiyuen, Nanking and Shanghai, our graduates have been called to professorships.” Headland, “What West- 
ern Learning Has Done for China,” 39-40. Of the forty or so students graduated from Shantung between 
1905 and 1909, “nearly all had gone into teaching.” William M. Decker, “The Foundation and Growth of 
Shantung Christian University, 1864-1917” (master’s thesis, Columbia University; copy at Missionary Re- 
search Library), p. 96. 

17 Peking University, brochure ca. 1919 (copy at Harvard), pp. 24-25; China Mission Year Book, 1910, 
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who became teachers, either in colleges and schools sponsored by the Chinese govern- 
ment or in those sponsored by the missions. Several graduates of Peking University 
later became deans or professors at other Christian colleges and many taught English 
and the sciences at the Anglo-Chinese schools which became very popular in the 
early twentieth century.’® Of the thirteen students who graduated from St. John’s in 
1904, two entered upon Christian work, two pursued business careers, four remained 
at St. John’s as teachers, and three became teachers in government schools.’® That the 
teaching profession remained attractive must be explained in part by the fact that in 
those days teachers in government schools were fairly well paid, and missionary col- 
leges and schools which taught English could also afford to pay adequate salaries to 
teachers on the strength of the tuition paid by the students.?° By 1906 even Shantung 
Christian University and North China College had to modify their policy and offer 
English as an optional course because there was such demand for it. Ten years later 
North China College changed its policy completely when it combined with the Metho- 
dist Peking University to form Yenching University. However, the tradition of Mateer 
and Sheffield was continued at Shantung Christian University. As late as the 1920’s 
it was still predominantly a training center for the teaching and medical personnel 
for mission stations, although English was now being taught.?* 

In this review, it is possible to do little more than indicate some facts regarding 
the early Christian colleges in China, their objectives and policies, and their influence 
on Christian missions and on the Chinese scene at large. At the present stage of 
research it is indeed still difficult to gain an intimate picture of student life at these 
colleges or to measure exactly the influence they exerted. But from the facts already 
known, it is clear that the Christian colleges played a vital part in the development of 
the missionary movement in China and in Chinese cultural change in general. That 
voluminous records are available,”” and that the history of some of these colleges is 
still a vivid memory to many should encourage us to pursue the subject further. 





18 To cite examples, Wu Yu-kun, an early graduate of Peking, returned to teach in his native village. 
See Peking University (undated pamphlet, ca. 1909; copy at Missionary Research Library). T. H. Chen 
(class of 1902) had the opportunity for further studies at Columbia and later returned to head the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics at Peking University—“‘a man of quiet, penetrating influence in the student body”; 
Li T‘ien-lu (class of 1908), was serving as principal of the Methodist middle school in Peking in 1923, 
when he was appointed dean of Shantung Christian University. See Peking University, brochure ca. 1919 
(copy at Harvard); Corbett, pp. 155-156. 

19 Lamberton, p. 52. 

20 Pott, “Problems of Educational Work in China,” p. 144. 

21 Corbett, pp. 153, 160. See also the following Chinese article: Lo Teng-hsiu, “Ch‘i-lu ta-hsiieh sheng 
yu hsiang-ts‘un chiao-yii” (Students of Shantung Christian University and Rural Education), Chung-hua 
chi-tu chiao chiao-yti chi-k‘an (Chinese Christian Education Quarterly), 5.3 (Sept. 1929), 71-81. For gen- 
eral occupational trends among the graduates of Christian colleges in China in the 1920's, see Cressy, ch. 
XXIII. 

22 The archives of the following American mission societies are available for research: American Board 
(Houghton Library, Harvard); Episcopal (Church Missionary Society, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas); 
Methodist (Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Church, New York); Presbyterian (Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York). The archives of the United Board for Christian Colleges in Asia 
(New York) contain extensive materials, both manuscript and printed, of the following colleges and 
universities: Fukien Christian University, Ginling College, Hangchow University, Hua Chung College, 
Hwa Nan College, University of Nanking, Shantung Christian University, Soochow University, West 
China Union University, Yenching University. The archives of Lingnan University (Canton Christian 
College) are deposited at Harvard. 
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Government by the Company in India 


The Central Administration of the East India Company, 1773-1834. By B. B. Misra. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. xii, 476. Bibliography, Index. $9.00. 


A widespread popular myth attributes the establishment of British authority in 
India to the combination of political and competitive power provided by the Industrial 
Revolution. However, popular myth is often wrong. British hegemony in India was 
effectively established in the six decades following the Battle of Plassey, a period before 
the main impact of the Industrial Revolution expressed itself internationally. It was 
not the steam engine and the factory system which gave Britain its power. The answer 
lies elsewhere. If there is a single general element which explains the triumph of the 
European in Asia and the British in India, it is most likely to be found in the superior 
administrative structures which European society was able to create not only on the 
fields of battle but also in the areas of commerce and government. The capacity to 
establish objectives and sustain the organizational discipline and loyalty necessary to 
achieve defined objectives gave to the modern European nation state and its institu- 
tions a cutting edge and a staying power not present in other societies in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The basic initial objective of the East India Company was profit through com- 
merce, but the scepe of its trade, the size of its enterprise, and the distance at which 
commercial activity was conducted required a much larger bureaucratic structure 
and more elaborate administration than was needed by any other British company. 
During its first century-and-a-half it developed a framework of administration, a 
body of servants, and core of experience which rivalled that of most national govern- 
ments. Although granted by charter the administrative authority to maintain law and 
order within its trading stations in the East, the Company’s fundamental objective 
required that its expenditures on government in distant places be kept to a minimum 
so that the rate of return on its “Investment” might be maximized. 

With its victory at Plassey and the territorial aggrandisements that followed, the 
Company, designed for purely commercial purposes, began to be faced with increas- 
ingly broad problems of government. The task that emerged was more than merely 
a matter of quantitative expansion of commercial techniques. A qualitative change 
was required. Very quickly it became clear that what was appropriate for a company 
with commercial objectives was not appropriate for an organization concerned with 
the responsibilities of political government. The production of social wealth required 
different policies and devices than the production of private wealth, 

The new responsibilities of government in India raised two enormous problems. 
There was, first, the increasing need to establish the authority of Parliament over the 
Company in its political guise. The first major step in this direction is associated with 
the passage of the Regulating Act of 1773. The second critical problem was to create 
a system of effective administration in India. Professor Misra is concerned with this 
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latter issue. He examines the constitutional and administrative problems associated 
with the creation of a British government in India, describing the solutions to these 
problems that were worked out between 1773 and 1834, when the last vestiges of com- 
mercial interest were eliminated and the Company stood forth once again with a 
single but now completely different task, the governing of India. 

Misra, tracing out the development of the machinery of modern government in 
India, draws together a mass of material on the problems of central administration. 
His book is a significant contribution and makes it possible to find one’s way through 
an extremely complex part of modern Indian history. While there have been many 
specialized studies of certain aspects of the problem, this is the first successful attempt 
of which this reviewer is aware that gives a systematic picture of the development of 
the main aspects of the central administrative structure. It replaces the rather unsatis- 
factory sections in the Cambridge History of India which deal with the same process. 

The first chapter, dealing with the development of the Company’s Supreme Gov- 
ernment in India out of the factory at Fort William, traces the relations of that emerg- 
ing government with the subordinate Presidencies at Madras and Bombay on the 
one side and the home authorities on the other. The second Chapter deals with the 
establishment and elaboration of the central secretariat. The next two chapters deal 
with the development of the administrative structure necessary to collect the land 
revenue, that fundamental source of income from which, as Clive wrote, “Our army 
was to be paid, our investment to be made, and the China market to be supplied.” 
Two subsequent chapters deal with the apparatus painfully created to administer civil 
and criminal justice. The final chapter concerns itself with the emergence of the 
Company’s civil service, the transformation of a body of commercial men into an 
administrative staff capable of governing an extensive and densely populated territory. 
An appendix traces the gradual development of a postal system as a necessary adjunct 
of the general administration. 

This is not an exciting book. In fact, it is as dull as most administrative history 
tends to be. Although Misra is aware of the powerful political, personal, and philo- 
sophical controveries which provided the crucible within which the new administra- 
tive structure was shaped, the narrow structural analysis he has given is largely ab- 
stracted from the broader issues of social change. Despite the aridity of much of the 
story, however, Misra has seen the main elements of the process of administration- 
building in a fruitful light. Not only does he recognize the independent decay of 
traditional Mughal institutions in the first half of the eighteenth century, but, more 
significantly, he recognizes the fundamental distinction between what Mughal ad- 
ministration even at its best had been and Company administration had to be. 


But the new despotism of the British pattern differed essentially from the Mughal type... . 
As against the concentration of powers in the individual monarch, the form of government 
by council provided for the division of authority and determination of issues by the rule of 
the majority. Then the Governor-General and Council were subordinate to the democratic 
constitution of the Company and to the legislature in England. . . . Distance from the con- 
trolling authority doubtless gave them some latitude of action. But their subordination to 
the distant machinery of control turned them into a government of record, which restricted 
rashness of conduct and hasty measures of administration. (p. 24.) 


Given the conflicting objectives of commercial profit and good government, the 
direction by home authorities whose policies were not always certain, the conflicts 
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over method in an environment where traditions had not prepared the basis for mod- 
ern European administration, the striking fact is not the chaos which for a short 
interval persisted in India but the relative swiftness with which a new administrative 
structure was created. Much of the ineffectualness of British efforts in the first half 
century of Company rule is to be associated not so much with the behavior of evil 
and greedy men but with the reluctance of a commercial organization to do any 
more than was necessary to guarantee its profitability during a period when it was 
outgrowing the stage in which immediate commercial profit could be the full measure 
of its acquired responsibilities. As Warren Hastings wrote to the Directors in 1772: 


Whatever may have been the conduct of individuals or even of the collective members of 
your former administrations, the blame :s not so much imputable to them as to the want 
of a principle of government adequate to its substance, and a coercive power to enforce it. 


Misra gives us, in administrative terms, the story of the remedying of these two 
deficiencies. 

Morris Davip Morris 
University of Washington 


Society in New China 


The Chinese Family in the Communist Revolution. By C. K. Yanc. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Technology Press, 1959. xii, 296. $6.00. 


A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition. By C. K. Yanc. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Technology Press, 1959. xii, 284. $6.50. 


In thse volumes Professor Yang has presented us with a gift and a disappoint- 
ment. This is a churlish view in terms of conventional etiquette, but the receipt of 
these works is an intellectual event and not an exchange of courtesies. The greatest 
compliment to Professor Yang’s very real double contribution inheres in the view 
that its importance justifies an abandonment of the ordinary intellectual minuet of 
book-reviewing. 

The two books represent our first serious start in what will be a long attempt to 
describe and analyze the changed situation in the social structure of China since the 
Communist access to power. Professor Yang has braved the neglect of major sources 
of recognition by determinedly attempting to write his volumes for a professional 
audience rather than a much more general lay audience. His writing is unmarred by 
concern for what wants to be heard. Although in general his style is simple and clear, 
he has not hesitated on occasion to use technical language, resort to statistics, or even 
use footnotes. In his quiet way he even goes so far as to imply that there is no royal 
road to the understanding of social research any more than to the understanding of 
research in physics—not even if the subject has hot news value. While relatively free 
of unjustifiable jargon, both books strike a blow for the presentation of social science 
research results in non-pablumar form. 

The first of these two volumes attempts to place the picture of Chinese family 
structure in the perspective of its traditional form and to see what has become of it 
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under pressures from the Communist regime. The second attempts roughly the same 
thing with village structure. Both volumes have been dealt a blow by fate for which 
the author can in no way be held to account. The work on the family was largely 
completed before the new famous assertion by the Communists that the social system 
had been sharply converted to the commune system. The research work on the village 
was also completed just prior to that time, and as a further complication the author 
was denied the bulk of his carefully assembled research results by the officials of a re- 
gime who are probably at their most rational in a desire to hinder any research results 
which they cannot supervise with care. The care, objectivity, and honest statement 
of limitations with which Professor Yang has attempted to cope with these difficulties 
are all accomplishments which place us in debt to him. 

In each work he has presented us with a contribution with which even the 
most truculent amongst us can hardly quarrel. In the volume on the family he has 
examined with care one after another all of the major stresses and strains in the tradi- 
tional Chinese family system as it was operating at the time of the new hegemony. 
In each case he has gone on to describe the pressures applied by the new elite to the 
points of stress and strain in order to accelerate the disintegration of the old struc- 
tures in a manner calculated to be eufunctional for the new. At all points he shows 
himself well aware of the implications of the fact that disintegration was already well 
under way, and goes to some lengths to indicate the meaning of this for the new 
regime. Although he has devoted less attention to it explicitly, he also makes it 
abundantly clear that those processes have been carried to a point at which even the 
most nostalgic romantics cannot look for a rehabilitation of what was surely the most 
stable social structure in world history. 

In the case of the village study the treatment is much more descriptive; we finally 
have available in a Western language a general account of the impact of the new 
regime on a village in the early part of the regime. From certain points of view the 
village chosen was an unfortunate one because of its close proximity to a major city. 
It is to the credit of the author that he is well aware of this and goes to some lengths 
to discuss the implications of this element of atypicality. As indicated above the author 
had a dual disadvantage in this case. On the one hand he was deprived of his ma- 
terial, and on the other after his research was effectively brought to a halt the further 
transfer of the village to a commune basis took place. Professor Yang is at his most 
careful best in reconstructing his confiscated data, and in this volume he is at his 
most analytical in discussing the implications of the new commune policy for the 
village in which he conducted his research. In general the descriptive material ap- 
pears to be of a high order of thoroughness. Its interest is heightened by the fact that 
it is the first full dress attempt at a general village description made available to the 
general public in the West in a long time. 

But the disappointments are also important. In the family volume a good part of 
the work is devoted to building anew, as background for the changes to come, the 
general description and analysis of the Chinese family structure under the impact of 
modernization. For the pre-Communist period it is assumed that Chinese social struc- 
ture was so family-oriented that one could get at virtually the whole of it via analysis 
of the family structure. I for one still feel that that was a correct assumption, but 
that it needed qualification. Particularly as modernization progressed in its effects, 
even when those were disintegrative, further qualifications became still more impor- 
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tant. Professor Yang was quite right to go over this material again to give a firm 
background to the important material he had to add to the picture, but he would 
have made the background still more useful if he had taken up some of the elements 
missed by the family-oriented approach. 

In both volumes there is much use of materials from Communist sources. This was 
quite right, proper, and relevant under the circumstances, and Professor Yang helps 
the reader allow for and adjust to various biases in the official materials. But there is 
also a considerable use of quoted materials in which such allowance is not made, 
particularly published materials portraying attitudes toward various sources of stress 
and strain in the family system. On one occasion at least this uncritical use of sources 
has extended to the use of the now famous “great leap” figures which have since been 
reduced to a more modest hop by the very authorities who first issued them. 

Analytically both volumes are marred by inadvertant reification and teleology. 
There is persistent reference to “political, economic, and social factors.” How long is 
it going to take both social scientists and laymen to realize that in the absence of some 
very special concept formation such usage inevitably implies that the political is non- 
economic and non-social, that the economic is non-political and non-social and that the 
social is non-economic and non-political. Since one of the most important aspects of 
modernization in general is the radical shift in the direction of specialized emphasis 
in various concrete social structures on various aspects such as the economic and the 
political, how can the phenomena be understood in terms of concepts which obscure 
the changes themselves? On the teleological side one example will suffice from the 
family volume (p. 23): “To achieve this, all the institutional devices of the Chinese 
family were brought to bear.” I interpret this as teleological in tone, but there are two 
other possibilities: 1.) the pathetic fallacy with regard to concrete social structures 
(e.g., the persistent allegation that in some fashion social systems are actors) or 2.) an 
implicit assumption that all of the institutional devices referred to became thereby 
both rational and manifest social structures. This sort of thing is not to be laid solely 
at the door of Professor Yang. All three devices, the first two clearcut fallacies and the 
third almost inevitably empirically untenable, are exceedingly popular in modern 
social science. 

Finally there is an intrusion of biases into the analysis. This is most easily detect- 
able in the treatment on page 198 of the family volume of the women who turned on 
men and marriage in a manner which the author finds shocking. At first one is not 
aware of the seriousness of the author’s intent in this connection, but he goes on to 
make it quite clear: “The true significance of modern economic development lies not 
in its providing economic independence to oppressed members of the family but in 
the convergence of such new economic independence with the intellectual and emo- 
tional drive of a new social idealism that promises a better social order, including a 
new form of family. Only in the building of a different family institution in accord- 
ance with the new ideological pattern does the new economic independence become a 
positive influence.” We may utter a sincere “amen” to that, but in doing so we should 
be well aware that we are affirming our agreement with the author’s ideology and not 
with any presentation of the results of social science. 

Part of my peevishness about these two volumes lies in a growing impatience with 
the fact that social science in general and sociology in particular remain so peccable in 
the field of general structural analysis. The other part may also be unfair to the author 
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in that despite gratitude for the excellent descriptive materials he has made available 
I am impatient that he did not do more and other things with them. I wish he had 
done more to place the family structures in their general position in the society as a 
whole apart from or in addition to their well-known implications for general control 
problems. There are many other problems as well. It is easy to see how the Com- 
munists could, and would wish to, pull the wings and various appendages off the 
Chinese family system by adroit pressure at the points of strain, but what then? For 
some time both scholars and pundits have been so bemused by the degrees of freedom 
lent to social manipulation by ruthlessness, if a regime in power is willing to be radi- 
cally ruthless, that it has become fashionable to assume that once the leaders of a 
regime such as that of the Communists comes to power there is nothing they cannot 
do. The Communists believe this too, but unless all social science theories save their 
own are quite unfounded there are structural limits on even their degrees of freedom. 
If there is ever a country in which such structural limits can be seen and analyzed, it 
should be China. When the Chinese announced their great leap forward, their back- 
yard production of pig iron, and their commune system, there were good reasons to 
question them on general theoretical grounds as well as on the basis of specific ele- 
ments in the old Chinese social structures which formed the basis from which these 
changes took place. 

The social sciences are still in their theoretical infancy, but even so we can with 
caution use theory to raise questions about alleged facts as well as using facts to destroy 
alleged theories. On the picture as presented by Professor Yang there is no doubt about 
the disintegration of the old that has been going on, but I am by no means able to 
form a clear structural view of what has replaced it. Without more leads on the trans- 
itional structures one would be led to predict chaos, and that shortly. Alternative to 
that one would have to predict that much more of the old has persisted than is implied 
by either Professor Yang or the new masters. On the other hand, quite other possibili- 
ties along the line of abandonment of current theories on the roles of compulsion in 
social systems, the problems of socialization, etc., may be in order. Finally, of course, 
there may be a great number of new and changing social structures in Chinese society 
of which we remain unaware. Caution prompts one to say that the answer may lie 
in some combination of all four of these: i.e., there are elements of real instability 
here, more of the old social structure remains than has been implied, our old theories 
need revision, and there are more new structures here than we have yet dreamed on. 
My complaints about Professor Yang not having told us more of the answers may be 
premature. If he continues to work at the remarkable rate indicated by these volumes 
and others projected, he will no doubt soon put himself beyond peevish reach. 


Marron J. Levy, Jr. 
Princeton University 





The Politics of the Developing Areas. By 
GasrieL A. ALMonp and James S. Cote- 
MAN. New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. xii, 576. Appendix, Index. 
$10.00. 


From Empire to Nation. By Rupert Emerson. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1960. 419. Notes, Index. $7.75. 


The first of these books covers an immense 
field. Seventy-five countries, grouped in five 
major regions, have been examined from the 
point of view of the interactions of their popu- 
lations at large with the persons who are re- 
sponsible for making and implementing de- 
cisions on their behalf. The five regions are 
Southeast Asia (Lucian W. Pye); South Asia 
(Myron Weiner); Sub-Saharan Africa (James 
S. Coleman); the Near East (Dankwart A. 
Rustow); and Latin America (George I. 
Blanksten). 

All these regions belong to the part of the 
world which used to be described as “under- 
developed,” but is now more hopefully said to 
be “developing.” Nearly all the countries dealt 
with have at some time been subject to colonial 
rule; some are so still, most have recently be- 
come independent. In this respect the Latin 
American States form the exception. Although 
one can see some parallels between political 
developments among them a century ago and 
what seems to be happening among the emer- 
gent states today, the striking contrast is that 
in Latin America nationalism is no longer a 
powerful political force. 

The five regional studies follow the same 
broad plan. Each has sections on “Background,” 
Processes of Change,” “Political Groups and 
Political Functions,” and “Political Integra- 
tion.” Every reader of the book will be familiar 
with one or more of the regions and perhaps 
totally unfamiliar with at least one (it is not a 
book for beginners). This being so it is difficult 
to judge such matters as clarity of presentation. 
The task of summarizing in general terms the 
background of regions which have not had a 
common political history is formidable. Myron 
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Weiner’s treatment of South Asia is beautifully 
clear; he has the advantage of dealing with 
only three countries, all of which were subject 
to a single imperial power. 

The meat of the book, however, is the dis- 
cussion of the contemporary situation—how 
political parties and pressure groups are formed 
and operate, the limits of communication in 
countries where the majority of the population 
are illiterate and do not travel much, and the 
obstacles in the way of developing that sense 
of common participation in a national process 
which will be necessary if the new nations are 
to be held together by anything other than 
force. A concluding chapter by James Coleman 
sums up certain features which seem to be 
common to the new States (Latin America 
just has to be left out of the generalizations, a 
fact which makes George Blanksten’s descrip- 
tion of it all the more interesting). Coleman 
remarks that a period of high social and politi- 
cal mobility, when new classes took over the 
functions of government, has been succeeded 
by a period of consolidation. As a result a 
younger generation is finding no outlet for its 
political ambitions. He notes too that political 
leaders are now appearing in the rural areas 
and that power is slipping from the Western- 
ized urban elites who first held it (but this is 
possible only where vernacular languages can 
be understood over large areas). Inevitably he 
is concerned with the fissiparous tendencies 
that have appeared in all the new States as soon 
as unity in opposition to colonial rule was no 
longer necessary. He observes, as John Stuart 
Mill would have told him, that the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage has accentuated this 
tendency, and this, I would suggest, is not only 
because “candidates find it advantageous to 
manipulate local issues” but because the people 
who are now invited to choose a national gov- 
ernment are for the most part interested only 
in local issues. 

Gabriel Almond has supplied the contribu- 
tors with a terminology so extensive as to con- 
stitute a new language. In the only place where 
this is really used—a passage of a few pages at 
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the beginning of the concluding section—it is 
literally unintelligible unless one refers back to 
the introduction as one would use a dictionary. 
Fortunately about two thirds of the new con- 
cepts displayed in the introduction are not used 
by any of the writers. Myron Weiner gives a 
translation of the key words something like 
that made by this reviewer in the previous para- 
graph. He also observes that “rule-making, rule 
application, and rule adjudication” just mean 
the legislative, administrative and judicial func- 
tions for which we are being given so many new 
names; and one does wonder why, since these 
functions cannot be strictly divided between 
different organs of government, a taboo should 
be imposed on the useful words themselves. 

What is the terminology for, anyway? Ap- 
parently its purpose is to make possible uni- 
versal comparisons of political systems of what- 
ever kind. But do we want, or need, to compare 
whole political systems? The student of poli- 
tics ought to be “engaged” if ever anyone was 
—not as a partisan of an ideology or interest, 
but as one who should passionately care how 
people solve the problem of reconciling con- 
flicting interests. He does not find the answer 
to this problem in a system of classification 
which will tell him what is the right pigeon 
hole for Iraq, or whether Turkey is more “com- 
petitive’—that is to say, allows opposition 
parties more scope—than Ceylon. He finds it 
in seeing what happened in different countries 
in comparable situations. 

So we gladly turn to Dr. Emerson’s urbane 
and lucid book, which traverses much of the 
same material, but uses it to illustrate an ex- 
haustive examination of nationalism in its con- 
temporary forms. Dr, Emerson’s scrupulous 
weighing of pros and cons at every stage of his 
argument gives a real aesthetic pleasure. He 
moves from the balance-sheet of colonialism to 
the forces which make its rejection inevitable, 
and then discusses the sense in which the sub- 
ject peoples may be said to be nations, inci- 
dentally quoting the remark of an African 
nationalist that “God created a single Camer- 
oons,” with Thomas Hodgkin’s apt comment 
that if this is so, the Prussian state must indeed 
have been the agent of the divine will. 

Colenial nationalism, Dr. Emerson remarks, 
is essentially negative, born of opposition; the 
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new nations lack those sources of unity, par- 
ticularly a common language, that were associ- 
ated with nationalism in nineteenth-century 
Europe. It is possible, since their present politi- 
cal boundaries are so often artificial, t’.at they 
may coalesce in wider units such as that 
dreamed of by pan-Africanists; on the other 
hand, the Arab states, which one might expect 
to find a source of unity in Islam, are in fact 
divided by local nationalisms. Dr. Emerson 
reminds us that it is futile for Westerners to 
tell the emerging peoples that the day of na- 
tionalism is past. Not only does such an argu- 
ment appear obviously self-interested, but it 
seems that objectively nationalism is a neces- 
sary development for peoples experiencing the 
“Western revolution.” Yet the new States can- 
not stand alone; some system of interdepend- 
ence which takes due account of their national 
dignity must be devised. 

Dr. Emerson discusses the concept of self- 
determination, now enshrined as a fundamen- 
tal right in various United Nations documents, 
and presses the question of who it is that can 
be said to have this right, particularly in a 
divided population, and whether “democracy 
should be allowed to destroy democracy” by the 
election of representatives pledged to do so. 

He examines closely the relation between 
nationalism and democracy, and shows that 
democratic institutions have been implanted 
for the most part as a legacy of colonial rule, 
but are already suffering “erosion.” His ap- 
proach to this question is a clinical one, free 
from the assumption that a full-blown two- 
party system is indispensable to the well-being 
of the new nations. He reminds us that what 
they have hoped from independence was “not 
constitutional democracy or parliamentary gov- 
ernment but economic and social advance un- 
der their own leaders within a framework of 
national unity and strength”; that democracy 
developed in the Western world among nations 
which had been unified by a period of firm 
authoritarian rule; and that “the premature 
exercise of an overabundant democracy, laying 
its stress on the rights of the opposition, can 
destroy the foundations on which a successful 
democracy may later be built.” He expects to 
see more colonels’ revolutions “as more govern- 
ments are brought into being which are inade- 
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quate to the tasks confronting them.” But, see- 
ing both sides as always, he reminds us that 
there is no necessary reason why an authori- 
tarian government should be more competent 
than a democratic one in matters which are 
essentially technical. 

The attraction of Communism to the new 
nations lies both in its promise of technical 
efficiency and economic advance and in its anti- 
imperialist doctrines. Dr. Emerson does not 
underestimate it, but he observes that “national- 
ism, democracy, religion, and traditionalism”— 
all in their different ways oppose it. Finally he 
assesses the arguments for the involvement of 
the West in assistance to development in these 
countries, and here, though still scrupulously 
giving pros and cons, he makes no secret of his 
commitment to this “act of faith.” 

This book will surely be a classic in the 
literature of the post-colonial era. 

Lucy Marr 
London School of Economics 


United States Foreign Policy: Asia. Studies 
prepared at the request of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations by Conlon Associates 
Ltd. No. 5. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. ix, 157. 
Appendix. (paper). 

In this remarkably concise, analytical, and 
valuable study, three leading American scholars 
examine recent trends in Asia and, on the basis 
of their projection of future developments, sub- 
ject American policy toward Asia to searching 
analysis. Richard L. Park has written the sec- 
tion on South Asia, Guy J. Pauker the one on 
Southeast Asia, and Robert A. Scalapino the 
one on Northeast Asia. All three are of ex- 
tremely high quality. 

Prepared for the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations under the direction of Conlon 
Associates, Ltd., of San Francisco, United 
States Foreign Policy: Asia—labelled the “Con- 
lon Report” by the press—is one of a series of 
studies, covering many different aspects of 
American foreign policy, commissioned over 
the past two years by the Committee. The 
Committee has mobilized some of the best 
minds in the American academic community 
concerned with world affairs to write these 
studies, and congratulations are due to both the 
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Committee and the scholars involved in this 
unusual collaborative effort. The aim, clearly, 
has been to produce studies that might raise 
the general level of national discussion of major 
foreign policy issues, and the “Conlon Report” 
should contribute significantly to this end. 

The authors of the “Conlon Report,” view- 
ing the broad region from Korea to Pakistan, 
see in this area as a whole a “crisis situation” 
in which “the traditional fabric of societies . . . 
is rapidly disintegrating while the creation of 
viable modern nation-states is lagging behind.” 
Despite the “very great diversity that exists 
between countries,” they point out what they 
believe to be important “common factors and 
interrelationships”: continued poverty, a steady 
spread of the idea of progress, an “accelerated 
pace of social change,” strong nationalism, a 
high degree of “economic dependence on the 
outside world,” and a “tendency to experiment 
with authoritarian political systems in an effort 
to find effective solutions to the growing prob- 
lems of economic development, social change, 
and administrative efficiency.” For the region 
as a whole, they predict several important 
trends in the decade ahead: a growing im- 
portance of Asia in world affairs (and a relative 
decline in both American and Soviet power), 
increased contacts not only with the U. S. and 
other nations (Communist as well as non- 
Communist) but also among the Asian states 
themselves, and the “development of an Asian 
system of power politics, in which the main 
forces will be China, India, and Japan.” 

To cope with future trends, as they see them, 
the authors make nuimerous policy recommen- 
dations, most of them related to what they 
describe as a fundamental need for the United 
States to take “the lead in mobilizing the re- 
sources and talents of the free world to assist 
the countries of Asia in an assault on the prob- 
lems created by rapid economic and social 
change.” Calling for greater efforts by both 
government and private interests, they stress 
the need not only for continuing economic aid 
and investment, but also for more effective 
means to deal with “neutral and authoritarian 
governments,” a broadening of our official con- 
tacts and a modification of “the inadequate 
theory that we can only do business with the 
government in power,” encouragement of 
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greater “cooperation between the countries of 
Asia,” and a re-examination of the role of 
U. S. bases and local military forces in Asia. 

While many of their general observations 
and recommendations are both perceptive and 
provocative, the most valuable parts of the 
report—which make up the bulk of volume— 
are the sections dealing with individual areas 
and countries within the broad region covered. 
These cannot be easily summarized, but a few 
of the points emphasized deserve brief mention. 

Mr. Park, asserting that India “undoubtedly 
is the pivotal country in South Asia,” places 
primary emphasis on the need for the United 
States actively to promote regional cooperation 
to reduce existing frictions—most specifically 
those between India and Pakistan. While he 
generally keeps his criticism of recent American 
policy low-keyed, he clearly has the past Amer- 
ican emphasis on military aid to Pakistan in 
mind when he declares, looking to the future, 
that “any steps taken by the United States in 
concert with one South Asian country that may 
contribute to increasing the political distance 
that separates two or more states in the region 
should be undertaken only if the reasons favor- 
ing such steps are powerful enough to override 
the long-range objective of helping to cement 
regional accord.” 

Analyzing Southeast Asia, Mr. Pauker as- 
serts that “the political cultures of Southeast 
Asia have not proved to be fertile ground for 
democratic institutions,” and that “the solution 
of Southeast Asia’s major political, economic, 
and social difficulties is not yet in sight.” One 
of his main concerns is that the United States 
realistically accept the probability that “some 
form of national tutelage”—involving authori- 
tatian practices in many instances—“is neces- 
sary” for a transitional period in many of the 
countries, and “the policy of the United States 
should not be one of doctrinaire condemnation 
of the authoritarian trend in Southeast Asia, 
but one that would explore all means by which 
these regimes could indeed be a short but con- 
structive phase of transition.” He believes that 
the role of the “officer corps” may be crucial in 
several countries, and that American policy 
should take account of this fact. 

Scalapino’s analysis and recommendations 
regarding Northeast Asia are particularly in- 
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teresting in the light of recent events. While 
relations with Japan are of utmost importance 
to the United States, he declares, “The chances 
are strongly against Japan becoming a major 
military ally of the United States in the im- 
mediate future.” He emphasizes the need, in 
long-range terms, of strengthening American- 
Japanese economic relations. Concerning Korea, 
he states (writing prior to the fall of the Rhee 
government): “Korean democracy today stands 
in a precarious condition”; “the United States 
has too great a stake in the Republic of Korea 
to permit any wholesale destruction of demo- 
cratic rights without some counteraction.” 

On the most controversial of all issues relat- 
ing to American policy toward Asia, Scalapino 
calls for a new policy toward China that he 
labels a policy of “exploration and negotiation.” 
Rejecting both the present policy of “contain- 
ment through isolation,” and the idea of at- 
tempting immediately to “normalize” relations 
in any full sense, he argues that the United 
States, through a series of gradual steps, should 
test the Chinese Communists’ willingness to 
establish greater contacts, and explore whether 
or not the free nations can achieve “a greater 
degree of collective agreement on the China 
issue.” 

There is not only a great deal of material in 
this small volume that should provide useful 
background for the non-specialist, but there are 
also many ideas and proposals that should 
provoke serious discussion among the experts 
of the major policy problems and alternatives 
facing the United States in Asia. 

A. Doak BarNnetrT 
Ford Foundation, New York 


Asia Major, New Series, Vol. VII, Parts 1-2, 
Arthur Waley Anniversary Volume. Lon- 
don, 1959. 

This collection of essays honors Arthur 
Waley on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day. In their variety they sketch the spectrum 
of his wide-ranging interest. In their general 
quality they remind us of how much of our 
progress we owe to his critical acumen, his 
taste, and his literary genius. 

Two of the papers recall for us Mr. Waley’s 
pioneering work in the study of painting. H. C. 
Chang’s essay, “Inscriptions, Stylistic Analysis, 
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and Traditional Judgement in Yuan, Ming, 
and Ch‘ing Painting,” is a plea for careful 
attention to the colophons and critical judg- 
ments written by painters and connoisseurs. 
James Cahill gives a graceful account of Lo 
P‘ing’s portrait of Yuan Mei—a portrait which 
failed to please that eccentric genius whose life 
and poetry Mr. Waley has presented in one of 
his recent works. 

Two further papers remind us of those lucid 
and unpretentious notes on the meanings of 
important Chinese terms which Mr. Waley has 
attached to his translations of The Analects 
and other texts. One is Dr. Graham’s bold and 
important paper on Shih/fei and Yu/wu com- 
pared with the notions of “being” in Western 
philosophy. The other is Dr. Whitaker’s careful 
study of the history of the meaning and func- 
tion of the character shan (“good,” “good at,” 
etc.) in Buddhist texts; a dozen such studies 
would clarify much of the inner history of the 
Sincization of Buddhist ideas. 

When one turns to poets and poetry, there 
are fitting tributes to a master translator from 
J. R. Hightower, David Hawkes, and Donald 
Keene. Professor Hightower has translated 
Chia Yi’s “Owl Fu” with accuracy and grace, 
while Professor Hawkes has brought to life the 
personality of Hsi P‘ei-lan, Yuan Mei’s favorite 
poetess. Professor Keene, in his study of Basho’s 
journey of 1684, writes an illuminating chapter 
in the life of a poet and in the history of the 
haiku; the translations are done with economy 
and elegance. Arthur Waley’s contributions to 
the study of folklore and popular literature are 
recalled by F. J. Daniel’s study of elements of 
the Japanese sacred-marriage myth and by 
Professor Demiéville’s study of the theme of 
the shrewish bride in Chinese literature. Again, 
Professor Pulleyblank’s essay “Liu K‘o, A For- 
gotten Rival of Han Yii” serves to remind us 
of Mr. Waley’s talents as a cultural historian, 
of his valuable studies of T‘ang poets and their 
times. 

Other essays also deal with subjects on which 
Mr. Waley has made important contributions. 
There are essays on east-west culture contacts, 
on Burmese music in China, on a Khotanese 
Buddhist text, on the Chinese and Japanese 
origins of the Kokinshu prefaces, and other 
subjects. 
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The range of these studies, together with 
the preliminary bibliography of Dr. Waley’s 
writings presented by F. A. Johns, make us 
appreciate the debt which scholars, teachers, and 
the educated public owe to Mr. Waley. They 
also tempt one to cast up a balance sheet, to 
wonder whether all the “interdisciplinary semi- 
nars,” “structured programs,” research confer- 
ences and institutes can ever match the pro- 
ductivity of authentic genius. 

Artuur F. WricHT 
Yale University 


Studia Serica Bernhard Karlgren Dedicata. 
Edenda curaverunt Sgren Egerod et Else 
Glahn. Sinological Studies Dedicated to 
Bernhard Karlgren on his Seventieth Birth- 
day, October Fifth, 1959. Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. viii, 282. Illus- 
trated, Maps, Tabula Gratulatoria. 


This valuable collection honoring, in the 
words of the dedication, one of “the greatest 
philologists of our times,” contains the follow- 
ing articles: Yuen Ren Chao, “Ambiguity in 
Chinese”; Derk Bodde, “The Chinese Cosmic 
Magic Known as Watching for the Ethers”; 
Sgren Egerod, “A Sampling of Chungshan 
Hakka”; Li Fang-kuei, “Tibetan Glo-ba- 
‘dring”; J. R. Hightower, “Some Characteristics 
of Parallel Prose”; Géran Malmquist, “A Note 
on Two Szech’uanese Dialects”; Hans Bielen- 
stein, “The Chinese Colonization of Fukien 
until the End of T‘ang”; Aulis J. Joki, “Tun- 
guse’—‘Pomback’”; Jaroslav Prusek, “Liao- 
chai chi-i by P*u Sung-ling. An Inquiry into 
the Circumstances under which the Collection 
Arose”; Martha Boyer, “Things Chinese from 
the 17th and 18th Centuries in the National 
Museum of Denmark”; Ferdinand D. Lessing, 
“Structure and Meaning of the Rite Called 
the Bath of the Buddha according to Tibetan 
and Chinese Sources”; Arthur Waley, “Notes 
on the Tun-Huang Pien-Wén Chi”; E. G. 
Pulleyblank, “Fei,* Wei,” and Certain Related 
Words”; George A. Kennedy, “A Note on Ode 
220”; H. G. Creel, “The Meaning of Hsing- 
Ming*”; Peter A. Boodberg, “Ancient and Ar- 
chaic Chinese in the Grammatonomic Perspec- 
tive”; Otto J. Maenchen-Helfen, “The Ethnic 
Name Hun”; A. F. P. Hulsewé, “The Shuo- 
wen Dictionary as a Source for Ancient Chinese 
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Law”; Homer H. Dubs, “Han ‘Hill Censors’ ”; 
Walter Simon, “The China Illustrata Roman- 
ization”; Edward H. Schafer, “Parrots in Me- 
dieval China.” 

Bernhard Karlgren is justly praised for the 
“edifice of true scholarship” comprising his vast 
contribution to “linguistics, history, religion . . . 
(and) ... archeology.” His influence is world- 
wide; as Kao Pen-han he is as well known and 
as highly honored in China as in the West. 
Several of the studies in this volume are by his 
students; most draw in some fashion on his 
scholarly achievement. 

As in most festschrift volumes, the range of 
the scholarship is broad, and the value for any 
one reader varies greatly from one article to 
the next. Several in this collection are important 
enough to merit separate reviews; others seem 
to this reviewer to be like the shards one used to 
be able to pick up while walking through the 
ruins of the old Summer Palace near Peking— 
fragments, sometimes fascinating but not often 
very useful. Yet few persons stumbling upon 
them in the dust would fail to pick them up, 
examine them with interest, and find their 
interest repaid. Most of the studies in this vol- 
ume should at least repay the reader’s interest. 

It is possible to mention here only those 
which appeared to this reader to be the most 
interesting, and those whose importance may 
not be clearly indicated by the titles listed above. 
A critical review of them is not possible. 

The largest number of these articles, about 
half of the total, fall within the field of lin- 
guistic studies. Y. R, Chao’s and George Ken- 
nedy’s contributions crown this category, com- 
bining penetrating scholarship and meaningful 
interpretation with sparkling wit, in the man- 
ner to which we have become accustomed from 
them. Chao’s nine categories of ambiguity con- 
tribute importantly to the analysis of modern 
Chinese. 

Under the heading of history and civilization 
of China could be placed a number of the 
articles in this collection, of which those by 
Hulsewé, Creel, Bielenstein, and Bodde are of 
particular interest. Bodde’s is an important foot- 
note to the history of Chinese thought; it pre- 
sents a wealth of information on a most ob- 
scure subject, contributes importantly to the 
understanding of several cultural and institu- 
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tional elements, and strongly corroborates a 
view that the long-range development of Chi- 
nese thought shows a growth of skepticism and 
rationalism in the last three or four centuries, 
unrelated to but paralleling in time that in the 
West. Bielenstein’s essay is a brilliant exposi- 
tion of method as well as an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of history. Hulsewé’s 
article makes meaningful use of its author’s 
broad knowledge of Han history and sources. 
Creel reveals a portion of his current research 
in pre-imperial and early imperial thought and 
institutions, research which may well bring 
about significant re-evaluations of Confucian 
and Legalist history and re-write the history 
of the examination institution in particular. 
Joki and Maenchen-Helfen deal with prob- 
lems of Central Asian history and ethnography. 
Maenchen-Helfen in particular makes a con- 
structive contribution to one of the thorniest 
and most fiercely debated problems in Asian 
history. He points the way, I believe, to the only 
method by which the question of the identifica- 
tion of the Huns and the Hsiung-nu and related 
peoples can and eventually will be solved. 
Waley’s contribution is of the nature of text- 
ual emendation, frequently involving phonol- 
ogy. Only two articles are concerned with litera- 
ture as such (although Schafer translates a fine 
T‘ang poem and other bits of verse). High- 
tower’s article is of first importance, both for 
its very successful translation of the complete 
texts of two major works of fifth and sixth 
century parallel prose, and for its excellent 
analysis and discussion of the genre. Prusek’s 
article must be approached on two levels, as it 
were. On the one hand it is an important at- 
tempt to correct the facts of P‘u Sung-ling’s 
life. He rejects or ignores much modern schol- 
arship, and deals harshly with Fang Chao-ying’s 
biography of P‘u in Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch‘ing Period. The merits of his contribution 
on this level must be judged by someone with 
expert knowledge of the subject. But on an- 
other level it becomes obvious in this article 
that this eminent Czech student of Chinese 
literature, working in Prague, has become some- 
what uncritical of ideological trends in modern 
sinology emanating from Peking. The attempt 
to fit P‘u Sung-ling into the mold of “socialist 
realism” and to see the Liao Chai as an expres- 
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sion of class antagonisms (which seem to be 
the purposes quietly underlying Prusek’s argu- 
ments, emerging more openly on pages 143- 
145) may indeed give the Liao Chai more 
value in the eyes of some, but the tone of the 
article strikes this reviewer as being strangely 
out of place in this volume. In consideration of 
Prusek’s long career and valuable scholarship, 
this article is somewhat disheartening. 


Freperick W. Mote 
Princeton University 
s b he ° 

AE Go. 

The Population of Asia and the Far East, 
1950-1980. Future Population Estimates 
by Sex and Age. Report IV. New York: 
United Nations Publications, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 1959. Pop- 
ulation Studies No. 31. viii, 110. Map, Ap- 
pendix. $1.50 (paper). 

This is the fourth of a series of United Na- 
tions reports dealing with the future popula- 
tions of the various regions of the world. It 
covers twenty-seven nations which lie to the 
south of the Soviet Union and east of Iran, with 
particular emphasis on mainland China. Part 
I presents a number of possible projections and 
estimates for the future. populations of all the 
countries analyzed. Part II presents the meth- 
ods used in projecting the populations of seven- 
teen of these countries. Part III is entitled 
“Estimates and Population Projections for 
China (mainland).” Tabulations by five-year 
age groups of the results of projections for 
Communist China, India, Japan, Republic of 
Korea, and Pakistan are presented in the ap- 
pendix. 

The study covers a region which contains 
a relatively small proportion of the world land 
area but over half of the world population. 
The one and a half billion people included in 
this study represent an aggregate of tremendous 
political and economic potential. Because to 
some extent the tempo of development and 
level of attainment of many of these countries 
will depend on demographic factors, the pres- 
ent report is both useful and timely. 

The fact that, for the most part, the popu- 
lation data on the countries studied are notori- 
ously inadequate presented particular difficul- 
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ties. Consequently, the report takes a suitably 
modest approach: “To select any particular es- 
timate as more probable than another .. . is a 
matter of personal judgment.” It may be sug- 
gested, however, that the desire to stay within 
safe limits may have been carried to an extreme. 
For example, in the case of mainland China the 
projections offered provide the reader with a 
range in choice from a maximum population 
of 1,286,900,000 to a minimum population of 
799,900,000 by 1983—a difference of almost 
half a billion people in one generation! 

Both of the alternative birth rates of 37.0 
and 41.6 selected for the projections of China’s 
population seem too low. Furthermore, probably 
too much emphasis is placed on the importance 
of regional fertility variations, especially since 
differences in the levels of mortality would be 
more significant. The reported age distribution 
is carefully evaluated and rightly rejected. How- 
ever, the report, consistent with its policy of 
caution, largely nullifies its own convincing 
arguments against this population structure by 
concluding that the possibility that the age 
data “do not accurately represent the popula- 
tion of mainland China as a whole cannot be 
evaluated for lack of information as to the 
methods by which this distribution was ob- 
tained” (p. 80). 

Admittedly, this is a technical report writ- 
ten for specialists. It should be stressed that only 
individuals who are well acquainted with the 
current conditions in one of the particular coun- 
tries can make an intelligent choice between 
the alternative projections based on various as- 
sumptions as to a country’s trends in fertility 
and mortality. In general, this work is a useful 
population reference guide and a practical tool 
for area specialists in many disciplines. 

Lro ORLEANS 


Library of Congress 


Intellectual Trends in the Ch‘ing Period. By 
Liane Cu'‘t-cu‘ao. Translated by Imman- 
vet C. Y. Hst with an Introduction and 
Notes. Foreword by Benjamin I. Schwartz. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959. xxii, 147, lii. Notes, Index, Bibliog- 
raphy-Glossary. $5.75. 

By 1920 Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao (1873-1929) had 
become a living piece of Chinese history. At the 
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end of the century, as the old order had crum- 
bled, he, K‘ang Yu-wei, and a group of monar- 
chist reformers had tried to salvage Chinese 
culture by reinterpreting it as inherently mod- 
ern. The coming of the Republic in ror1 
spelled defeat for this endeavor, and Lian 
became a nationalist, a modernizer with { 
apologies, and leader of the “Progressive Party,” 
only to fail again as Republican politics fell 
into the hands of cynical warlords. As a popu- 
lar writer, however, Liang had no cause to 
plead failure. 

It was in 1920 that Liang wrote the book 
Mr. Hsii has given us. Starting as a preface 
for a friend, the thing got out of hand, and in 
fifteen days, as Liang admits, he had a book of 
his own. Shortly before he tossed it off, Liang 
had returned from a traumatic journey to post- 
war Europe which had basically shaken his 
faith in the modern world; hence the subse- 
quent prominence of his voice among those 
who characterized China as great in “spirit,” 
the West as successful only in the realm of 
“matter.” In Liang’s Ch‘ing study we see the 
onset of this reaction. In the Ch‘ing, China’s 
last dynasty, he tells us, China enjoyed a “ren- 
aissance”; she will now, he hopes, have her 
“reformation,” which will be a great spiritual 
revival of Buddhism. Liang exhorts the younger 
generation to esteem and to master scientific 
method, but to use it to refine and preserve the 
content of the Chinese cultural past. 

The renaissance analogy, which the transla- 
tor rightly disowns, allows Liang to labor the 
now familiar theme that the Ch‘ing classical 
scholars were Chinese men of science (for Liang 
believes renaissances to be ages of scientific 
flowering): the West may have had its Newton 
and its Watt; but did not China have her Wang 
Nien-sun? Tai Chen (1724-1777) offers a good 
example of Liang’s touch. Tai does deserve 
praise. But, Liang to the contrary, Tai in his 
strictures on methods of study was essentially 
speaking to the scholar-philosopher’s task of 
keeping himself in hand rather than presenting 
any precisely describable method of investiga- 
tion; the problem of “study,” even philological 
study, was with him an extension of the old 
problem of “self-cultivation.” The extension 
was a fruitful one; indeed, Liang might legiti- 
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mately have compared Tai’s notion of “depend- 
ence” (pp. 55-57) with Bacon’s “idols.” But 
Tai was still capable of saying that a view for 
which there is “conclusive evidence” (Hsii’s 
translation; Tai uses no word for “evidence”) 

ist “be in so complete an accord with truth 
ao) as to leave nothing debatable.” Liang, 
talking on and on about Tai and his other 
favorites, is actually lecturing present-day stu- 
dents on the methods of science, a subject about 
which he obviously knows little, although his 
enthusiasm for it (even in 1920) is boundless. 

Liang is most interesting when he talks of 
the period and the movements in which he him- 
self was involved. Discussing the late Ch‘ing, 
he has an almost shocking way of talking about 
himself (at length) in the third person. The 
device in part exhibits great conceit, since it 
tacitly assumes that his own place in history 
is secure; but it also allows him a disconcert- 
ing candor. “His conservative instincts and his 
progressive instincts,” says Liang of Liang, 
“frequently fought against each other within 
himself whenever his emotions were aroused, 
and his views of one day often contradicted 
those of an earlier day.” Readers of Joseph 
Levenson’s Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and the Mind of 
Modern China will perceive at once how apt a 
self-portrait this is. Liang’s “objective” treat- 
ment of himself may reflect a certain need to 
dissociate himself from his own past. Dealing 
with political events of the century’s end, he 
goes out of his way to represent himself—with 
scant justification—as a man preaching “revolu- 
tion” (and thus on the side of the future, which 
by 1920 had become historical fact). Nowhere 
does he suggest, in recounting his relationship 
with K‘ang Yu-wei, that both of them, as 
leaders of the “Society to Protect the Emperor,” 
had been effective opponents of Sun Yat-sen. 

Mr. Hsii’s translation is unfortunately not 
perfect. Errors in work of this kind are perhaps 
inevitable, but one finds them a bit too fre- 
quently. Names are improperly rendered (e.g., 
“Graceful Cantonese Hall” for Yiieh-ya-t‘ang); 
a hidden quotation from Mencius is missed on 
page 123 (where “those who are intent on med- 
dling in politics” should read “what arises in 
the mind may be injurious to government”). 
Sometimes the translation labors to help along 
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Liang’s “philologues are scientists” theme; the 
grossest case of this is found on pages 69~70, 
where “highly systematized notation” should 
actually be “extremely careful and detailed 
notes.” Nonetheless, we should be grateful to 
Mr. Hsii. He has invested much time and pa- 
tience not only in translation but also in an 
extensive commentaty, and in editing Liang’s 
valuable but hasty bibliography. He has made 
easily available to us a book which does merit 
reading—in the first instance, because it has 
been widely read and esteemed by successive 
generations of Chinese students; and in the 
second, because it reveals much about its au- 
thor, his image of himself, and his conception 
of his past. As a treatise on Ch‘ing intellectual 
history it may be less valuable; but no one with 
an interest in the Ch‘ing can afford to ignore it. 
Davin S. Nivison 
Stanford University 


Erziehung und Politik im Konfuzianischen 
China der Ming-Zeit (1368-1644). By 
TILEMANN Grim. Mitteilungen der OAG, 
Band XXXV B. Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1960. 177. Tables, Appendices. 
DM 20.—(paper). 


Mr. Grimm is well-known among Ming 


scholars for his studies of the institutions of 
that period; the present work is a valuable con- 
tribution to our further knowledge in that field. 
Erziehung, education in the broadest sense, and 
Politik, the socio-political order, were intimately 
interlocked aspects of the old civilization, mu- 
tually both cause and effect in the dynamics of 
the imperial Confucian order. This fact is in 
itself no new revelation of this study. How- 
ever, in describing the educational system as it 
was established in the Ming period and in 
showing how it functioned and developed 
within that two hundred and seventy year seg- 
ment of modern Chinese history, Mr. Grimm 
has revealed many things about the workings 
of the entire social and political system, and 
about its ideological foundations. These revela- 
tions correct many misapprehensions, contra- 
dict time-worn clichés, and expand our knowl- 
edge in ways that are significant. 

The subject is a vast one, and many aspects 
of it are surveyed here only in preliminary 
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fashion. Buddhist temple education is set aside 
as of secondary importance. The village schools, 
the court school for eunuchs, the military garri- 
son schools and the entire system of military 
education, the princes’ school, and other periph- 
eral aspects of the educational system, are de- 
scribed only in brief fashion. The book opens, 
somewhat in dissertation fashion, with a first 
chapter briefly surveying the terms, the phi- 
losophical underpinnings, and the historical 
backgrounds of education in ancient China. 
There follows a suggestive second chapter on 
“The New System,” by which is meant state 
schools and the civil service examinations as 
they developed in tandem in Tang and later 
times, and reflected the coming into being of 
a new social order characteristic of the Neo- 
Confucian millennium of Chinese history. The 
heart of the book is a long chapter describing 
and analyzing the official educational system 
of the Ming period, i.e. the local, provincial 
and national schools and their relationship to 
the training and recruitment of public officials. 
Mr. Grimm’s working method is interesting. 
He relies on the official and semi-official sources, 
such as the Ming History, the Veritable Rec- 
ords, and the encyclopedic compilations to gain 
a knowledge of the governing legislation and 
the overall organization of the system, and 
supplements this with information on the ac- 
tual operation drawn from provincial and local 
gazetteers. He has concentrated on gazetteer 
information from two northern (Shantung and 
Shansi) and two southern (Nan Chih-li and 
Kiangsi) provinces, and has drawn together 
quantifiable data and lively and illuminating 
descriptive passages, which both correct and 
complete the picture drawn from official ma- 
terials, In this way he has produced an excellent 
discussion of the schools and their operation, 
the content of the study, and the cult orienta- 
tion of educational activity. It is particularly in- 
teresting to learn that the range of study was 
less limited by rigorgus notions of “orthodoxy” 
than has been frequently assumed (pp. 93-100). 
The section on the economic foundations of 
the schools (pp. 65-78) is perhaps less ade- 
quate. To be sure, the data are harder to col- 
lect and interpret. But a number of the eco- 
nomic problems are untouched, and all of 
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them remain more or less superficially pre- 
sented and essentially unclarified. Yet we must 
be grateful to Mr. Grimm for what he has done; 
a more complete study of the economic basis 
of the system would be a separate study. 

Of scarcely less interest than this third chap- 
ter is the fourth on the shu-yuan, or “private 
academies” as they usually have been desig- 
nated. Mr. Grimm shows that they were not 
truly “private” but were in the main almost 
semi-official in the Ming period; despite their 
special character, they also were essentially 
training schools for expectant officials. In discus- 
sing their history and trends of their develop- 
ment, reasons for their founding, the content 
of their education, their political implications, 
and the like, Mr. Grimm is able to make re- 
vealing comparisons with the official schools, 
and we are enabled to see the two systems as 
complementary parts in the overall concern 
with education that characterized the old China. 
Here again the economic questions are barely 
hinted at, although a significant contrast with 
the official schools is indicated. 

Mr. Grimm has drawn on good sources and 
has used them well. Occasionally the transla- 
tions and the data drawn from them are pre- 
sented somewhat out of context; an example is 
the quotation from Wang Yang-ming on page 
85; here the context of Wang’s thought gives 
quite different significance to this passage than 
that which appears in Mr. Grimm’s use of it. 

How far does Mr. Grimm’s excellent study 
bring us, and what remains to be done? Mr. 
Grimm has given the first more or less com- 
prehensive description of the entire education 
system, and has analyzed to some depth some 
of its more important features. We still need 
to know more of the intimate workings of 
schools, more of the life of scholars, more of 
the relationship of careers in education to ca- 
reers in government, and especially, more about 
the economic basis of education. This must 
come from more intensive study of particular 
regions or single schools or of the careers of 
particular scholars and teachers. (I suspect that 
such intensive study of some important pre- 
fectures would show the existence of a larger 
number of schools than Mr. Grimm’s figures 
show.) This must involve more use of many of 
the materials which Mr. Grimm has exploited 
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so successfully, in particular the local gazetteers 
and the collected writings of the scholars of the 
period; one might also turn to the even less 
frequently used informal writings of the tsa-chi 
or sui-pi type, and the fiction of the period. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Grimm himself will 
carry on with further research of this kind. He 
has pointed out many of the most interesting 
questions and problems and has suggested the 
way which further research can go in explor- 
ing this crucial aspect of Chinese civilization. 
Freperick W. Morte 
Princeton University 


Communist China and Asia. By A. Doak 
Barnett. New York: Harper Brothers, for 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1960. xi, 
575. Notes, Bibliography, Index, Appen- 
dix. $6.95. 


To many Americans, and Asians too for that 
matter, Communist China remains, whether 
they realize it or not, a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma. Any serious, objec- 
tive analysis of this complex phenomenon, such 
as the book under review, is therefore to be 
welcomed. Mr. Barnett is a scholar and journal- 
ist with long experience in Asia and a dis- 
tinguished record of contributions to American 
understanding of that region. His book con- 
sists essentially of an exposition of the Chinese 
Communists’ domestic and foreign policies and 
a discussion of what in his opinion the United 
States might do to improve its capacity for 
“competitive coexistence” with Communist 
China. 

On the first score, Mr. Barnett presents a 
clear, sound, and full summary, based on the 
best available primary and secondary sources, 
of Chinese Communist policies, with little new 
or startling in the way of interpretation. He 
sees Communist China as a formidable totali- 
tarian regime, at once Communist and Chinese 
in its official ethos, which has attained an im- 
pressive rate of industrial growth and is bent 
on becoming a world power with a dominant 
position in Asia. Its foreign policy accordingly 
treats the United States as the main obstacle 
and enemy, the Soviet Union as a currently 
senior partner whose views must be considered 
but need not always be accepted, and the non- 
Communist Asian countries as targets to be 
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approached with varying combinations of pres- 
sures and blandishments. 

In the field of policy, Mr. Barnett rejects the 
extremes of war and appeasement and expresses 
serious reservations about the current American 
policy of “limited pressure,” which he regards 
as ineffective in preventing Communist China’s 
growth as a major power and as aimed more 
at isolating China than at enabling the United 
States to compete effectively with China for 
influence in Asia. He advocates instead a broad 
“Asia policy” based on a foundation of “Two 
Chinas.” This would embrace such measures as 
nonstrategic commercial relations with Commu- 
nist China; ultimate recognition of Peking pro- 
vided it renounced all claim to Taiwan; even- 
tual seating of Communist China in the United 
Nations, apparently as a permanent member 
of the Security Council (p. 453), provided it 
behaved properly and Taiwan were admitted 
separately as a new member; the withdrawal 
of American protection from the offshore is- 
lands and determined efforts to bring the Na- 
tionalists to evacuate them; and the enlistment 
of other nations’ collaboration in the defense 
of Taiwan itself. Mr. Barnett evidently believes 
that such steps would reduce tensions between 
the United States and Communist China some- 
what, and tensions between the United States 
and both its allies and the Asian neutrals still 
more, and would facilitate the long term Sino- 
American “competitive coexistence” which he 
considers the best feasible policy for the United 
States. 

A few reservations to Mr. Barnett’s generally 
perceptive analysis and to his policy recommen- 
dations may be noted. The political reliability 
of the rank and file of the “People’s Liberation 
Army” is taken rather more for granted than 
it appears to be in Peking. The nature of the 
Chinese Communists’ relationship to certain- 
international episodes—the Hungarian crisis of 
1956, the Laotian crisis of 1959, and possibly 
some aspects of the Korean War—is somewhat 
misinterpreted, perhaps as a result of compres- 
sion. Some important shifts in Chinese Com- 
munist foreign policy, beginning with the ad- 
vocacy of armed struggle by Communists in 
much of non-Communist Asia in 1948, are 
dated about a year too late. A degree of Soviet 
approval for the tough Chinese Communist 
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foreign policy line inaugurated in 1958 is im- 
plied which seems to be contradicted by the 
weight of the evidence. Communist China’s 
trade with the rest of the Soviet Bloc is prob- 
ably overvalued, since Mr. Barnett converts 
the yuan at the usual rate of 2.367 to the dol- 
lar, whereas the partners themselves seem to 
value it in this context at par with the (old) 
ruble, or in other words at four to the dollar. The 
growth of local Communist Parties is described 
as ranking in Chinese Communist eyes ahead 
of external pressures and blandishments by the 
Soviet Bloc as means to the communization of 
Asia, whereas the strong probabality is that the 
actual priority envisaged both in Moscow and 
Peking is precisely the opposite. The discussion 
of the Chinese nationalism of the People’s Ac- 
tion Party in Singapore overlooks that party’s 
surprisingly moderate policies, such as its pro- 
motion of the Malay language, since its coming 
to power. 

Although Mr. Barnett is exceptionally fair 
in stating the objections to both the current 
American policy toward China and his own 
proposed alternative, he does not appear to 
attach enough cumulative weight to the vari- 
ous practical objections which can be made to 
the latter, in spite of its attractiveness as a 
theoretical and ultimate solution. The image 
of a Communist China rendered more reason- 
able and manageable by a more conciliatory 
American policy hardly jibes with Mr. Barnett’s 
sobering analysis of Peking’s foreign policy 
objectives. It can also be maintained that some 
aspects of the current American China policy 
are less objectionable to many neutral Asians 
than they have thought it wise to proclaim, 
and that they are in fact glad that one power- 
ful nation is pursuing a policy which they 
cannot and dare not imitate. 

These reservations must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that in the reviewer's judg- 
ment this is an excellent and important book 
which deserves a wide reading by specialists 
and nonspecialists alike. If approached by some- 
one who knew nothing about Communist 
China and wanted to read one book about it 
but only one, he would without hesitation rec- 
ommend this one. 

Haroip C. Hinton 
Trinity College (Washington) 
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The Chinese Communes. A documentary re- 
view and analysis of the “Great Leap For- 
ward.” By Grorrrey Hunson, A. V. SHER- 
MAN and A. ZauBERMAN. London: Soviet 
Survey, 1959. 79. 

This booklet gives a very clear short account 
and analysis of the Chinese communes up to 
the end of 1959. 

Mr. Hudson’s introduction relates the Chi- 
Nese programme to the background of Com- 
munist agrarian policy in other countries. He 
makes the interesting suggestion that peasant 
background, among Spanish anarchists as well 
as Chinese Communists, produced an inclina- 
tion to experiment with extreme collectivism. 
“Tt is after all possible to imagine ideally a vil- 
lage living an absolutely collective life! as it is 
not possible to imagine a town or a large city” 
(p. 8). He also suggests that Mao Tse-tung may 
have been influenced by the military considera- 
tion that a country with decentralized small- 
scale industry, even though primitive industry, 
might have an advantage in atomic warfare. 
Finally, he argues that there is evidence of a 
real disagreement in the Chinese Communist 
Party between the fanatical supporters of the 
communes programme and the more cautious 
and rationally calculating economic planners. 

Mr. Sherman’s contribution occupies more 
than half the book and gives an analysis docu- 
mented by numerous quotations from Chinese 
sources. He shows that the communes started 
in a situation in which there had been wide- 
spread purges in provincial organisations of 
cadres who had sympathized with the peasant 
grievances caused by collectivization, and in 
which the regime faced serious economic difhi- 
culties. He argues that this gave the leadership 
strong motives for trying to produce an ir- 
reversible “proleterianization” of the peasants, 
for getting maximum labour from them, and 
for some programme which could revive revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm. 

He shows that the official accounts of the ori- 
gins of the communes were conflicting and 
argues that there was probably a merging of 
two different developments. Plans for the mili- 
tarization of labour—“the permanent drafting 
of peasants for non-agricultural work at lower 
than standard wages” (p. 23)—were announced 
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in some provinces before the campaign stress- 
ing the advantages of collective living. 

There is a very good analysis of the way 
in which a “movement” works in the Chinese 
system. The first resolution on communes, say- 
ing that they were opposed only by landlords 
and rich peasants and a vacillating minority 
of middle peasants, was, in effect, an order to 
local cadres to enforce communes. Evidence of 
actual peasant feeling was a rush to convert 
property into personal consumer goods before 
it was communized. Once the movement had 
gotten under way there was a process of mutual 
deception between leaders and local cadres. 
“The cadres believing the party propaganda 
about the selflessness of the masses, . . . began 
to believe that this was happening in their own 
sphere of activity, and therefore imposed it. 
The upper echelons, flooded by reports of mass 
altruism, . . . could not react with disbelief” 
(p. 41). When mistakes finaily were admitted, 
only the local cadres were blamed. “Here is the 
cadre’s dilemma epitomised. To satisfy higher 
levels he must coerce or lie, or both. During the 
upswing of the cycle his results are accepted 
and... used to demonstrate the correctness of 
the line. Then, on the downswing, he is blamed 
for having infringed the principle of voluntar- 
ism (as though he could have achieved any- 
thing otherwise) and for lying, .. .” (p. 51). 
The other point brought out very clearly is the 
importance of the slogan, “Let politics take 
command.” 

Mr. Sherman concludes with an account of 
the communes in Sino-Soviet relations. At the 
height of the enthusiasm for communes, ref- 
erences to Soviet experience almost disappeared 
from the Chinese press, while Soviet publica- 
tions said little about the communes except for 
indirectly critical references. It is suggested that 
the doctrinal dispute was smoothed over by a 
compromise; the Chinese gave up claims to be 
developing rapidly into communism, while 
the Russians gave up the claim that the Soviet 
Union would reach communism ahead of all 
other socialist countries. 

Mr. Zauberman’s contribution is concerned 
with the more technical economic aspects of the 
situation. He brings together what statistical 
information is available to show the dimensions 
of the Chinese economic problem and relates 
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this to the possible extent of Soviet aid. He 
argues that in many ways the Japanese pat- 
tern of development is more appropriate to 
the Chinese situation than the Soviet pattern 
and that a good deal of the local industry side 
of the communes programme is economically 
rational in these terms. A high level of invest- 
ment can be obtained through small-scale in- 
dustry with a high ratio of labour to capital 
operating in a section of the economy with liv- 
ing standards much lower than those of workers 
in large modern factories. He is, however, 
doubtful about the usefulness of trying to pro- 
mote small-scale heavy industry and points out 
that highly decentralized local industry may 
be hard to combine with highly centralized 
economic planning. 
Linpsay OF BirKER 

The American University 


China’s Entrance into the Family of Nations: 
The Diplomatic Phase 1858-1880. By Im- 
MANUEL C. Y. Hsit. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Harvard 
East Asian Studies 5. xvi, 255, xxxvi. Fore- 
word by William L. Langer. Appendices, 
Notes, Index, Bibliography, Glossary. $5.50. 


Histories of modern Chinese diplomacy have 
seldom gone beyond the coverage of H. B. 
Morse, The International Relations of the Chi- 
nese Empire; special case studies are usually too 
detailed for the average student. Fortunately, 
the volume under review is neither too gen- 
eral nor too specific. It covers an important 
period, using Chinese, Japanese, and Western 
sources and occasionally presenting new points. 
Dr. Hsii should be congratulated for producing 
this readable and interesting volume which 
will be welcomed by any university course on 
Chinese history. 

China’s Entrance into the Family of Nations 
begins with a prologue in which Dr. Hsii sum- 
marizes China’s historical attitude toward for- 
eign nations; these pages give the reader a 
general, if somewhat oversimplified and exag- 
gerated, impression. Part I deals with the estab- 
lishment of foreign legations in China from 
1858 to 1861, presenting the resident minister 
issue at Peking, the Tientsin negotiations, the 
different purposes of the allied powers of Eng- 
land, France, U.S.A., and Russia, and the stub- 
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born Chinese resistance because of the fi-chih, 
or national polity, problem. A good job is done 
in bringing out the emperor’s personal direc- 
tion of the negotiations; this reverses the idea 
that the Manchus were more reconciliatory than 
the Chinese; the Shanghai tariff conference 
was a device to divert foreigners’ desires to stay 
in Peking. The superintendent of trade for the 
Northern Ports at Tientsin and Southern Trade 
Ports at Nanking was established for the same 
purpose. These points are usually neglected in 
a study of Chinese diplomatic history. However, 
the author should read a little more of The 
Second China War 1856-1860, so that he could 
be able to state the cause of the war more 
clearly. Dr. Hsii finds that a multitude of fac- 
tors—institutions, filial piety, family law, Neo- 
Confucian ethnocentrism, Chinese culturalism, 
and the alien Manchu rule—were responsible 
for China’s stubborn resistance to diplomatic 
representation in Peking. In this respect, filial 
piety may require clarification. 

Part II clearly presents the introduction of 
international law (1862-1874). Nothing par- 
ticularly new is said; Dr. Hsii does, however, 
give W. A. P. Martin ample credits—presum- 
ably based on several studies on Martin made in 
recent years. In this work the author refers 
often to the Treaty of Nanking. However, he 
makes some mistakes such as including “ex- 
traterritoriality and the most-favored-nation 
treatment” as parts of the treaty; they are not 
included. The author also misunderstands the 
treaty as “a means to bridle the foreigners tact- 
fully.” This shows that he is unfamiliar with 
the nature and the way in which the treaty 
was made. It was dictated by the British; Chi- 
ying and other Chinese dignities had no share 
in negotiation. 

Part III, “The Establishment of Permanent 
Chinese Legations Abroad,” is informative. 
However, the Japanese commercial treaty of 
1871, neglected in many textbooks, seems to be 
an isolated fact suddenly inserted in the text. 
Nevertheless, other facts, such as the Formosa 
incident of 1874, the Margary incident, the 
apology mission, and the first legation, are 
tied up neatly. The vicissitudes of Kuo Sung- 
t‘ao are ably traced, and the various facets of 
the conservatives’ objection to his mission are 
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well analyzed. His censure of China’s slow 
movement in requesting treaty revision as Japan 
did at a much earlier date seems to show in- 
adequate attention to China’s domestic political 
situation and the differences between China 
and Japan. China had a hard time avoiding 
more demands from foreign powers; she had 
no easy opportunity in the 1880’s and 1890's to 
ask for abolition of the “unequal treaties.” 

On the whole, this is an excellent study. Dr. 
Hsii’s translation is accurate. He likes to modify 
existing translations. To see whether these mod- 
ifications make substantial improvements or 
not would require careful checking of all the 
material which he quotes. The reviewer com- 
pares the paragraph on page 34 with the origi- 
nal text in J-wu shih-mo. He finds a few 
phrases which may be translated differently, 
such as “Candidly and earnestly explain [to 
them ]” instead of “to set the right before them 
affectionately and earnestly”; “except the pro- 
visions for unreasonable interference” instead 
of “excepting those provisions which tamper 
with propriety.” His last sentence in the para- 
graph, “Let them manage according to dis- 
cretion. Be zealous . . .” is not an extremely 
literal translation either. 

Some statements which Dr. Hsii makes are 
undocumented. The examples are Ch‘i-ying’s 
insistence on adopting Sir Henry Pottinger’s 
son as his grandson, and the beginning of 
yen-kuan “speech officials,” which were first 
appointed by the Emperor Wu of the Liang 
dynasty (502-557 A.D.). Some terms and 
dates which can better be given at their first 
appearance in the text are given in later pages 
such as ti-chih and the dates for Kuo Sung-t‘ao 
(1818-1891). 

There are useful appendices, including a list 
of major foreign diplomatic representatives in 
China and Chinese counterparts abroad during 
the nineteenth century. Although it is difficult 
to avoid typographical errors, there are many 
in the bibliography and glossary. Three errors 
appear in Miyazaki’s article (p. xx) and an- 
other three on page xxxv. Tso Tsung-t‘ang’s 
name is mistaken as Tso Wen-cheng Kung. If 
Dr. Hsii had asked one of his Harvard school- 
mates to look over this part, many mistakes 
could have been avoided. There is even a 
wrong character in Nieh Ch‘ung-chi’s name, 
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who could be Mr. Hsii’s teacher at Yenching 
University. 
S. Y. Tenc 


Indiana University 


The Economic Development of Communist 
China, 1949-1958. By T. J. Hucnes and 
D. E. T. Luarp. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs. London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. Vi, 223. $3.60. 


This is a lucid, readable, and carefully bal- 
anced general survey of economic developments 
in mainland China since the Communist acces- 
sion to power. It is better written but less thor- 
ough than Wu’s Economic Survey of Commu- 
nist China or Mao’s China by Gluckstein. At 
the same time, it is less analytical but more 
objective than Solomon Adler’s The Chinese 
Economy. In general, the book seems to be ad- 
dressed to the layman rather than the profes- 
sional economist or China specialist. 

Hughes and Luard break no new ground 
and add very little to our understanding of the 
shape, character, and dynamics of economic 
development in Communist China. One of the 
most serious deficiencies of the book is that it 
does not clearly convey the extent of economic 
growth and expansion in the Chinese economy 
and its principal sectors. There seems to be an 
almost deliberate shying away from quantifica- 
tion. Admittedly Chinese Communist statistics 
are very difficult to work with, but the problem 
is not solved by basing judgments on these data 
without systematically analyzing and evaluat- 
ing them. 

The book is divided into five parts, the first 
dealing with the period before 1952 and the 
second with the five-year plans. Part three 
describes the institutional transformation in the 
economy, while four deals with agricultural 
development and trends in food consumption. 
The final section is devoted to an analysis of 
economic prospects for the future. The most 
interesting of these is part four, which contains 
some new material on collectivization and the 
communes, on agricultural policy in recent 
years, and on various measures instituted to 
keep consumption in check. 

A number of technical errors are scattered 
throughout the book. For instance the treat- 
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ment of Soviet aid is rather misleading. The 
difference between aid (i.e. free grants and 
loans) and trade (i.e. purely commercial inter- 
change) is not clearly pointed up. Chinese cur- 
rency values for Soviet aid are converted by the 
authors into pound sterling at the official rates 
of exchange. This is a meaningless procedure 
when trade is on a barter basis with prices of 
goods traded bilaterally fixed without necessary 
reference to prevailing world prices. Moreover, 
conversion of these figures at official rates of 
exchange almost certainly overstates the levels 
of Soviet aid to China. 

Similarly, the authors state that “according 
to official figures, the balance of imports and 
exports has not been in deficit since 1950” (p. 
125). In fact, the official figures show trade 
deficits throughout the early fifties and sur- 
pluses for recent years. Investment is treated in 
a rather unsatisfactory manner. No clear dis- 
tinction is made between “capital construction” 
—the Chinese Communist term for investment 
in fixed capital—and “capital accumulation.” 
The latter is a broad concept, which refers to 
investment in fixed as well as in liquid assets. 
Moreover, the rates of “accumulation” quoted 
on page 46 and used throughout the book are 
based on a Marxist definition of national in- 
come. Therefore, these ratios are not compara- 
ble with Indian rates based on a narrower 
definition of investment and a broader defini- 
tion of national income. 

Despite these shortcomings, Hughes and 
Luard provide a good bird’s-eye view of China’s 
economic transformation at the hands of the 
Communists. Their judgments are considered 
and temperate, although some are open to 
question or based on insufficient evidence. For 
instance, the authors conclude that “the in- 
dustrial worker is probably in many ways bet- 
ter off than in earlier times” (p. 120). While 
this is possible, the authors present no hard 
evidence to support this conclusion. They pre- 
sent some current wage data, but no prewar 
wage statistics. Actually, on the basis of our 
present state of knowledge we cannot be 
certain whether real wages in industry are 
above or below prewar levels, Such a judgment 
would have to be based on careful studies of 
wage and price trends, studies which have as 
yet not been made. 
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The authors also believe that strategic trade 
controls have “for long been the principal factor 
restricting Chinese trade with most Western 
countries” (p. 130). No one would deny that 
trade controls have narrowed the scope of com- 
mercial interchange between China and the 
non-Communist world. This does not, how- 
ever, necessarily mean that such controls are 
really the most important factor restricting such 
trade. China’s limited export potential coupled 
with her commitments to the Soviet bloc play 
a very important role as well. Which of these 
factors is the dominant one is really impossible 
to say. There is no doubt that removal of con- 
trols would lead to an increase in trade, but 
how significant this rise would be is an open 
question, 

ALEXANDER EcKsTEIN 
University of Rochester 


China: Confucian and Communist. By Het- 
mut G. Catits. New York: Henry Holt, 
1959. viii, 562. Documents, Chronology, 
Bibliography, Index. $9.00. 


Professor Callis’ purpose in writing this book 
was “to draw a realistic picture of a great na- 
tion, its culture, and its role in world affairs.” 
To accomplish this task he has provided an 
analysis of China’s cultural traits and institu- 
tional characteristics, a summary of its history, 
and a tentative evaluation of communist society. 

The first section of his book, “China and Its 
Traditional Society,” is the usual textbook 
description of China’s geography, social sys- 
tem, political institutions, and economics. His 
tendency to exaggerate Chinese forces of “dura- 
tion, stability, and continuity” makes Chinese 
society seem much too static and causes his 
comparisons with European society and twen- 
tieth-century China to be much too sharp. The 
second section, “Chinese History from the 
Golden to the Atomic Age,” is an overly com- 
pressed survey, which will often frustrate the 
reader. For example, he states that Neo-Con- 
fucianism “was to dominate the intellectual life 
of China for centuries, and its doctrines had 
far-reaching consequences for the development 
of the country’s social and political institutions. 
“But unfortunately Professor Callis fails to give 
the reader any meaningful analysis of this 
system of thought. The third section of the 
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book, a description of “Communist China and 
its International Relations,” is an adequate sur- 
very of ten years of communist rule. 

Professor Callis’ book falls somewhere in that 
no man’s land between college texts and first- 
rate popular works, and as a result its useful- 
ness will be limited. 

Gerorce M, BeckMANN 

The University of Kansas 


The Complete Works of Han Fei Tzu, A 
Classic of Chinese Political Science, Vol. 
II. Translated from the Chinese with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index by W. K. 
Liao. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1959. 
iX, 333. 

Han Fei Tzu (d. 233 B.C.) was the leading 
theoretician of the political movement known as 
Legalism, whose fruits appeared in the creation 
of China’s first centralized empire in 221 B.C. 
The large book which bears Han Fei Tzu’s 
name, though obviously in many chapters the 
work of other men, constitutes the most im- 
portant exposition of this strangely modern 
totalitarian ideology. It is cause for rejoicing, 
therefore, that now, no less than twenty years 
after the appearance of Dr. Liao’s first volume 
of translation in 1939, the publication of this 
second volume—made possible by UNESCO 
assistance—brings to completion the first entire 
translation of the Han Fei-tzu into a Western 
language. It is a great pity, however, that 
neither Dr. Liao himself nor the founder of the 
publishing firm of Arthur Probsthain could 
have lived to see it. On the whole the second 
volume is even more valuable than the first, 
since it contains several of the work’s most 
important chapters, in all probability written 
by Han Fei Tzu himself. 

As a translation, the volume shares both the 
merits and demerits of its predecessor. Like the 
latter, it is an intelligent and painstaking piece 
of work, making full use of textual studies, 
omitting nothing, and providing for the most 
part an accurate and idiomatic rendition of the 
original. In reading it, however, it is well to 
remember the translator’s remarks in his 
“Methodological Introduction” to Volume I, in 
which he explains that because of the differing 
exigencies of Chinese and English, he has 
found it necessary to make “additions and 
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omissions within certain limits. .. . Naturally, 
here and there throughout the translation I 
have interposed not only single words but also 
phrases, and sometimes even clauses.” While 
this procedure can in many cases be justified, 
it is unfortunate that the places where it is done 
are nowhere indicated in the text itself by 
parentheses or other devices. 

An example as good as any is to be found on 
page 1 of the present volume, where a phrase in 
the first sentence, ch‘tian chieh tsai hsia,*® is 
freely but adequately rendered as “authority 
left in the hands of the inferior,” whereas a few 
lines later, in a subtitle consisting of the same 
first two words, ch‘iian chieh, the rendition is 
“On Authority and Position.” Presumably, the 
unexplained reason for disregarding the word 
chieh in translating this subtitle, and substitut- 
ing for it the English word for shih,” “posi- 
tion,” is that shih actually appears in the first 
sentence of exposition following the subtitle, 
where we read: “Authority [ch‘iian] and posi- 
tion [shih] should not be lent [chieh] to any- 
body else.” 

Both volumes are marked by an occasional 
tone of condescension or of a somewhat con- 
tentious dogmatism when referring to the work 
of earlier scholars; this seems ill advised in a 
translation which, despite its own good quali- 
ties, is by no means invariably accurate or stylis- 
tically superior. Sometimes, in his efforts to 
make the text more colorful or seemingly more 
meaningful to the Western reader, the trans- 
lator indulges in serious distortions or an- 
achronisms, as on page 194 of Volume II, where 
he anachronistically correlates the days of the 
Chinese cycle with the much later animals of 
the zodiac by rendering hAsin-mao as “day of 
the Golden Rabbit.” (The “stem” Asin = the 
element metal = gold; the “branch” mao = 
the hare or rabbit. In this case Liao in a foot- 
note tells how Asin and mao are used for dating 
purposes, but fails to explain why he translates 
them as he does.) 

In handling Legalist technical terms, Liao 
has probably in some cases improved upon his 
predecessors, e.g., in his translation of shih? as 
“position” (previously, for Duyvendak, myself, 
and others, “circumstances,” “power,” “author- 
ity,” etc.; as pointed out by Waley, however, in 
his Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China 
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(1939, pp. 237-238), shih is actually a pun 
meaning both “position” and “power”). On 
the other hand, Liao’s choice of “tact” as an 
equivalent for shu* (previously rendered as 
“methods” of government, “statecraft,” etc.) 
reveals a seeming unawareness of the inap- 
propriate connotations carried by this word. 
The footnotes of this second volume, while 
detailed on matters of textual erendation, are 
not always as full as one might wish on other 
matters, and seem somewhat less numerous 
than those in Volume I. 

The one really lamentable deficiency of the 
second volume, however, is its posthumously 
prepared index, for which, therefore, the trans- 
lator himself bears no responsibility (despite 
the counter-indication on the title page). It so 
happens that the Han Fei-tzu, despite its ideo- 
logical importance and the rich interest of its 
anecdotal material, is one of the very few pre- 
Ch‘in works not indexed in the Harvard- 
Yenching Index Series or elsewhere. Therefore 
to conclude a 668-page translation of this work 
with a makeshift index of barely four pages 
(in which only the first occurrences of major 
names and terms are listed, and countless other 
names do not appear at all) is to do a great 
disservice to the translator and general scholar 
alike. Partial amends could perhaps be made 


by publishing the companion analytical study . 


on Han Fei Tzu which Liao, in his Preface to 
Volume I, mentions having written, but for 
which, judging from the publisher’s Foreword 
to the present volume, there are no present 
plans. If the manuscript still exists, this is a mat- 
ter to which a foundation or other organization 
(why not our own Association through its Mon- 
ograph Series?) might well give its attention. 


Derk Boppe 
University of Pennsylvania 
a » e 
ear OB HRT 
Biography of Lii Kuang. Translated and An- 
notated by Ricuarp B. Matuer. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. Chi- 
nese Dynastic Histories Translations, No. 
7. 141. Notes, Bibliography, Index, Maps. 
(paper). 


The biography of Lii Kuang, a part of Fasci- 
cle 122 of the Chin-shu, narrates the career of 
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one of the successful contenders for power and 
his dealings with some of his contemporaries, 
in a turbulent period of Chinese history. “There 
is perhaps nothing edifying,” as the translator 
says, “in the dull chronicle of ephemeral adven- 
turers and opportunists among the various 
chieftans of the non-Chinese populations in the 
Northwest at the end of the fourth and begin- 
ning of the fifth centuries.” Nevertheless, it 
illustrates these men’s modus operandi and 
throws light on an aspect of Chinese history to 
which inadequate attention has been directed. 
Mr. Mather’s translation is therefore most wel- 
come. 

The translation is carefully done, the Intro- 
duction usefully furnishes the background, and 
the annotations testify to painstaking research. 
There are, however, a number of inaccuracies 
in the translation (of which the reviewer counts 
about two dozen), resulting apparently from 
misconstruing the original. These are of minor 
importance, but a few of them might prove 
misleading. 

For instance, in the original Lii Kuang is 
represented as denouncing Fu-ch‘i Ch‘ien-kuei 
in these terms: Ch‘ien-kuei lang-tzu yeh-hsin 
ch‘ien hou fan fu. “Ch'ien hou fan fu” refers 
to the fact that earlier, when Lii Kuang led his 
army against Ch‘ien-kuei, the latter “declared 
himself a vassal” to the former but subse- 
quently reversed himself (Chin-shu, 125). The 
translation, “Ch‘ien-kuei’s wolfishly savage 
mind [has been demonstrated] time and time 
again” (p. 49), is hardly adequate. Another 
instance: Yang Huan chose to remain loyal to 
Lii Kuang and explained, “Wu wen ch‘en tzu 
chih shih chiin fu yu yiin wu erh.”” Yiin® was 
anciently often used in the sense of its homo- 
phone, yén.4 Yang was reiterating the time- 
honored principle that death was preferable to 
compromising one’s devotion to ruler or parent. 
The translation, “I have heard that when min- 
isters or sons serve their rulers or parents, 
though they fall, they remain without duplic- 
ity” (p. 55), is ambiguous. 

A few instances are also found in the Intro- 
duction. Perhaps the most serious occurs on 
page 3 where hua pi K'‘un-shan,° meaning 
roughly “to exert influence (or to hold sway) 
over the K‘un-lun Mountains,” is rendered as 
“to drape the K‘un-lun Mountains like a man- 
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tle about our shoulders,”—a slip which one 
hardly expects from a scholar of Mr. Mather’s 
competence. 

Kune-cuuan Hs1ao 
University of Washington. 
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Storia della letteratura cinese. By GruLiaNno 
Bertucciout. Milan: Nuova Accademia 
Editrice, 1959. 302. Map, Bibliographic 
Note, Indexes. L. 3,000. 


The publisher of this work states that it is 
part of a comprehensive Thesaurus Litterarum 
in which the literatures of the world will all be 
presented according to a three-fold scheme: the 
first section will give the history of the literary 
tradition in question; the second will be an 
anthology of outstanding examples from this 
literature; and the third will be devoted to the 
drama. The editors are fortunate in having 
secured an able young specialist, Dr. Giuliano 
Bertuccioli, to handle all three sections for 
Chinese literature. The present volume consti- 
tutes the first of these three sections. It is clearly 
intended as an introduction to the subject for 
the non-specialist, and should be evaluated as 
such. However, it is not lacking in interest for 
the serious student. 

The Introduction furnishes a twenty-page 
sketch of China’s geography, history, and lan- 
guage. This is followed by a section of forty- 
two pages on the literature of antiquity (Shang 
inscriptions to 221 B.C.). The greater part of 
this is devoted to the Classics and the Philoso- 
phers (fourteen pages each), while the Ch‘u- 
tz‘u is allotted eight pages. 

A few examples from each of the most im- 
portant works are presented in translation, to- 
gether with a few sentences characterizing each 
work as a whole. These translations seem lively 
and expressive. (I do not attempt to judge 
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their literary merit in Italian.) The author's 
comments are usually apt and skillfully chosen, 
but they are concise to a degree. Thus the ac- 
count of the Shu ching occupies about one-half 
page and is followed by two excerpts (pp. 
29-31). It goes without saying that such limita- 
tions of space and style of presentation forbid 
discussion of the numerous problems for the 
sinologist raised, e.g., by a passage from the 
I ching or from the “Harangue at Mu” of the 
Shu. Similarly, the translations of poems from 
the Shih might be questioned at points. Thus 
the last lines of both stanzas of Ode no. 99, 
Tung-fang chih jih: i wo chi hi... li wo fa 
hsi. It is perhaps an oversimplification to trans- 
late (pp. 34-35), “e s‘avvicina a me...e Si 
allontana da me.” (The versions of Waley, 
Granet, and Karlgren vary considerably, but all 
agree in attaching a definite value to the. prob- 
lematic /i, lit., “to step on.”) , 

The introduction to the section on the, prose 
of the philosophers (p. 42) makes the signifi- 
cant point that this corpus of writings is im- 
portant not only from the religious and philo- 
sophical standpoint, but also because of its 
great influence on later literature. The author 
would have done well to follow his own cue 
and specified the nature and extent of this in- 
fluence. Perhaps the discerning reader, who 
first samples the excerpts from the philosophers 
and then encounters the passages from Chia I 
and Ch‘ao Ts‘o, will infer the immense value 
of the contribution of, for instance, the Hséin- 
tzu to Chinese prose writing, as to Chinese 
thought. But more help from the author is 
surely to be expected here. A good deal of 
space is given to the various philosophical 
schools and their tenets, and to the different 
arrangements of the Confucian canon, includ- 
ing the one arrived at a millennium and a half 
later, during the Sung (pp. 43-44 and 48-49, 
both with long footnotes). The reader will 
perhaps be only confused, or at best diverted 
from the main purpose, by thumb-nail sketches 
of Confucianism or Taoism, with their moral, 
religious, and even political aspects. Most of 
this space might surely have been better re- 
served for literary problems, such as the im- 
portant one mentioned immediately above. 
Then the author’s reference to Fung Yu-lan’s 
History of Chinese Philosophy (p. 43, footnote) 
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might have sufficed for further consideration 
of philosophical and historical matters. In this 
particular case I feel the author abdicates his 
role as historian of literature. The individual 
excerpts, however, are effectively presented in 
translation, in some cases at considerable length 
(thus Chuang-tzu and the skull, p. 50), but in 
other cases with epigrammatic brevity (selec- 
tions from the Lieh-tzu, Kuan-tzu, and Shang- 
chiin shu, pp. 52-53). 

Limitations of space forbid examination of 
all periods and genres treated. However, the 
general problems of selection, omission, and 
emphasis deserve mention. When three mil- 
lennia are compressed into 276 pages of text 
imbalances are bound to occur. Thus twenty 
pages are devoted to the four hundred years 
from Han to Tang, twenty more to the T‘ang 
itself, and thirty to the half century since r9grr. 
It can be argued that it is premature to discuss 
much of the output of this last period in a 
general history of Chinese literature. On the 
other hand, the attention given to fiction is 
praiseworthy, including specimens of the su- 
pernatural tales of the Six Dynasties period 
gathered from a variety of sources (pp. 108- 
115). 

One omission creates the impression that the 
fu form, having deteriorated in the Later Han 
(p. 90), simply disappeared. (They seem to be 
mentioned again only in connection with the 
Sung wen-fu, on page 162, where fu are identi- 
fied with the Han.) Surely some post-Han fu 
ought to have been mentioned in such a survey, 
if only because of the great diversity of subject 
and treatment. One thinks of the compositions 
in this form of, e.g., Ts‘ao Chih, Lu Chi, 
Chiang Yen, and Yii Hsin, to name only a few. 
(Of these only Lu Chi is mentioned, in two 
lines on page 117.) 

The author unfortunately gives the reader 
little direct assistance in finding further trans- 
lations. These must be found through the medi- 
acy of such works as Professor Hightower’s 
Topics in Chinese Literature or the recent con- 
tribution of Professor Demiéville, both of 
which are mentioned in the Bibliographical 
Note. There are separate indexes of authors 
and works mentioned. 

With due allowance for the magnitude of the 
problem, it should be said again that Dr. 
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Bertuccioli has written a stimulating short his- 
tory of Chinese literature. 

Cuauncey S. GoopricH 
University of California, Berkeley 


Li Sao. A Third Century B.C. Poem by Ch‘ii 
Yiian. Translated by Jeran Jounson. Mi- 
ami: Olivant Press, 1959. Olivant Quar- 
terly No. 4. iv, 74. Introduction, Notes. 
$4.00 (paper). 

This book purports to be a new translation 
of the Li Sao with an introduction and notes. 
It is my unpleasant duty to report that it is not 
what it pretends to be. 

Suspicion is aroused at the very outset by a 
statement which occurs in the first paragraph 
of the preface. “The visual appearance of the 
characters on the page,” we are informed, “is 
integrally a part of Chinese poetry, for as the 
eye sees at a glance the elements of several 
ideograms in proximity within a stanza, an- 
other dimension is added to the meaning.” 
Can the author really be unaware of the fact 
that Chinese poetry was traditionally printed 
in exactly the same format as prose, and with- 
out punctuation, so that not even the division 
into lines, let alone stanzas, was visible to the 
eye of the reader? 

At the end of the introduction, on page 14, 
we are informed that, “The form of this poetry 
is so irregular that it is, at most, only approxi- 
mately metrical. . . . There is no imagery or 
lyricism here.” And finally, “It is a character- 
istic of written Chinese that the characters 
form only a bare framework which outlines the 
general idea and approach, while the mind of 
the reader is left free to fill in the particulars.” 
It is difficult to believe that the author of these 
statements is really familiar with classical writ- 
ten Chinese. A careful reading of the text of the 
translation only serves to confirm this suspicion. 

In the preface the author admits “a heavy 
indebtedness to all previous translators and 
commentators—especially the work of Conrady 
and Erkes, of Lim Boon Keng, and of the 
Marquis d‘Hervey de Saint-Denys.” This in- 
debtedness is more than heavy, it is virtually 
absolute. The author has done little more than 
to rephrase in his own words the translation of 
the Li Sao published by Lim Boon Keng in 
1929, while consulting at the same time the 
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other works mentioned. Lim’s translation is 
not only unsatisfactory from a literary point 
of view, but also quite unreliable as a guide to 
the meaning of the text. It is, however, conven- 
ient, since it is accompanied by a lengthy intro- 
duction, the Chinese text, special notes on 
plants and flowers, a vocabulary of names of 
persons and places, detailed notes, and a com- 
plete glossary to all the Chinese words in the 
text in the order of their occurrence. Compari- 
son reveals that the work under consideration 
is based almost entirely on that of Lim Boon 
Keng. Evidence that the other works have been 
consulted is provided by occasional inconsisten- 
cies in the use of romanization. Thus, for ex- 
ample, on page 55 the same Chinese name is 
rendered as Jung and four lines further down 
on the same page as Yeu-sung. This sort of 
mistake would have been impossible if the 
author had really been consulting the Chinese 
text and commentaries. 

In view of what has already been said there 
would be little point in reproducing here a 
catalogue of the errors and misunderstandings 
in this book which a comparison with the 
Chinese text reveals. It is, perhaps, more ap- 
propriate to ask at this point why this sort of 
derivative work is still being produced and 
published? It completely ignores the vast quan- 
tity of modern scholarship devoted to the Li Sao 
which has been produced by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars in the last thirty years, even 
though a convenient critical summary of their 
findings is available in English. In view of 
these facts I cannot but conclude that this book 
makes little or no contribution to our under- 
standing or appreciation of the Li Sao. The 
reader who wishes to read this great poem in 
English should go instead to the excellent trans- 
lation by David Hawkes, which became avail- 
able at about the same time and which is vastly 
superior both as a work of scholarship and as a 
work of literature. 

Davi Top Roy 
Harvard University 
Harem Favorites of an Illustrious Celestial. 
By Howarp S. Levy. Taichung: Chung- 
T‘ai Printing Co., 1958. 198. Illustrated. 
NT $90.00. 


For several years, H. S. Levy has studied the 
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life of empresses and imperial consorts of the 
T'ang period. This book, which includes sev- 
eral earlier studies which were published in 
periodicals, describes the life of five women 
who played a decisive role in the reign of the 
T‘ang ruler Hsiian-tsung (712-756). The de- 
scriptions are followed by translations of the 
main historical texts. Levy’s main interest is 
historical: what was the role of empresses and 
of imperial consorts at that time and how far 
did they influence the course of political events? 
One important side aspect of this is the social 
origin of the consorts and the principles accord- 
ing to which they were selected. But a study of 
this type also adds to our knowledge in a 
somewhat neglected field. We get some insight 
into daily life in T‘ang times, although it is 
only the daily life of the top level of society. 
What went on in the harem all day? What did 
the ladies do to entertain the emperor? What 
were their relations to other people? What type 
of woman was regarded as beautiful and at- 
tractive? Gernet has recently given us a picture 
of the life in Hang-chou in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Levy has brought together some raw 
materials which will enable us and, we hope, 
him, to write about daily life in T‘ang times. 
W. EBeRHARD 
Taipei 


Confucianism in Modern Japan. A Study of 
Conservatism in Japanese Intellectual His- 
tory. By Warren W. Situ, Jr. Tokyo: 
The Hokuseido Press, 1959. xiv, 285. II- 
lustrations, Bibliography, Appendix, Index. 
$4.00. 


Western scholars have in the past given ade- 
quate treatment to Confucianism as a signifi- 
cant force in Tokugawa Japan. By relative 
neglect of the post-1868 period, however, they 
have implied that this body of thought was 
completely inundated by the tide of Westerni- 
zation—except possibly for brief emergence as 
part of the Imperial Rescript on Education in 
1890. 

Warren W. Smith, Jr., in one of the finest 
overall treatments of modern Japanese Con- 
fucianism in any language, demonstrates that 
the Confucian ethic did not die with the Toku- 
gawa regime which nurtured it most vigor- 
ously. In fact, it continued to form a vital in- 
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gredient in public policy as late as 1945. With 
some skill he explains the appeal of the im- 
mutable principles of Confucianism to the po- 
litical and economic conservative; he traces the 
uses to which the doctrine was put by these 
leaders—and, later, by expansionists who may 
be out of place in a book subtitled a study in 
conservatism. In any case he aims only at de- 
lineating public policy. The reviewer must 
defend Smith against a part of his own book’s 
introduction in which Professor Ienaga Saburo 
criticizes the work which is to follow for inade- 
quate treatment of the more general subject of 
Confucianism in family morality. The study 
of public policy alone'represented an ambitious 
undertaking. 

Smith has presented his study in four chrono- 
logical sections of which the first, that dealing 
with the Tokugawa Confucian legacy, is weak- 
est. The author, to judge from his bibliography, 
did not consult any of the useful studies of 
Japanese Confucianism appearing in the Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan in the 
1930's. In the second section, covering the years 
1868-1918, he warms to his subject, tracing 
effectively the process by which Motoda Eifu, 
Nishimura Shigeki, and other dedicated Con- 
fucianists salvaged a portion of the doctrine 
which was badly discredited in the early Meiji 
period. They discarded Neo-Confucianism’s 
absurd cosmological system which did square 
with Western science, promoting among con- 
servatives only those Confucian political and 
ethical principles which took on new life with 
the Imperial Rescript on Education in 1890. 
This and contemporary appeals to “harmony, 
peace, and cooperation,” Smith believes, repre- 
sented primarily an attempt “to inculcate those 
attitudes which would keep political opposition 
to a minimum and discourage social unrest” 
(p. 66). 

By the third period, 1918-1933, businessmen 
such as Baron Shibusawa Eiichi had joined 
forces with other conservatives to form the 
Shibunkai, a society which restored ceremonial 
Confucianism and which propagated its doc- 
trines in a long-lived journal, Shibun, the most 
important documentary source for the work 
under review. Shibusawa fought labor’s grow- 
ing class consciousness with the view that labor 
was simply another interdependent group in a 
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corporate society. Again motivation is suspect. 
Smith cautiously concludes that the program 
of Shibusawa’s Conciliation Society was only a 
“cover-up for the rejection by capital of justi- 
fied labor demands, or . . . a means of encour- 
aging submissiveness among laborers” (p. 124). 

The most careful and most effective part of 
the study is the 1933-1945 portion in which 
Smith explores Confucianism as a tool of Japa- 
nese expansionists. That the ultranationalistic 
expansionists were often not conservatives at all 
the author seems to have overlooked. He di- 
vines, however, the cynicism behind their con- 
tention that Japan had become “the true Mid- 
dle Kingdom” which had preserved and must 
restore to Asia the spiritual truths of Con- 
fucianism. They talked of Wang Tao, the way 
of benevolent leadership, in Manchoukuo; but 
ironically “the very foundation and preserva- 
tion of Manchoukuo was based on the superior 
force of Japanese arms” (p. 189). The net 
effect of this section is a fresh awareness of the 
fact that this appeal worked best in areas such 
as Korea and Manchuria which were charac- 
terized by traditional agrarian societies and 
which were dominated by Confucian-indoc- 
trinated gentry. It worked least well—and was 
abandoned—in partially urbanized South China 
where Chinese nationalism prevailed. 

It may seem ungracious to criticize the work 
of one who has handled a difficult assignment 
so well; yet two minor and one major reserva- 
tions must be appended. The work contains an 
unusual number of long quotations, which are 
repetitious in content and uneven in quality of 
translation. By contrast the author’s style is 
effective. A multiplicity of typographical errors 
in this otherwise handsomely printed volume 
slow the pace of the reader. Of course, publi- 
cation arrangements completed on a trans- 
Pacific basis account for some of this, and the 
presence of ideographs in the text for all Japa- 
nese, Korean, and Chinese proper names (an 
impossibility in the United States) partially 
compensates. Finally, one may ask whether 
the author did not assign too large a role to 
Confucianism in the wartime ideology without 
which “the Japanese could not have fought so 
stubbornly or endured the hardships they did” 
(p. 160). By his own account it would seem 
that the Confucian content was so distorted or 
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diluted as to be almost unrecognizable in the 
nationalistic ideology of those who sought to 
mobilize Japan spiritually before and during 
World War II. 

These defects notwithstanding, Smith’s study 
is very important. In expanding his University 
of California master’s thesis into a full-length 
book, he has made extensive use of Japanese 
and Korean language materials, and more lim- 
ited use of Chinese documents. Moreover, he 
has drawn on numerous personal interviews 
with participants and relatives of participants 
to supplement library research. At present Mr. 
Smith is employed as an economic analyst in 
Caracas, Venezuela. On the basis of the con- 
tribution under review, one hopes that he will 
soon return to the field of historical studies. 

Swnty DeVere Brown 
Oklahoma State University 


The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate 
1180-1185, with Selected Translations 
from the Azuma Kagami. By Minoru 
Suinopa. Records of Civilization, Sources 
and Studies Number LVII. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. xii, 385. 
Illustrated, Map, Bibliography, Index. 
$7.50. 

The Azuma Kagami is the single most im- 
portant source for the political and institutional 
history of the Kamakura shogunate. James 
Murdoch relied upon it exclusively for his cov- 
erage of the political events of the time, and 
two years ago Sir George Sansom supplemented 
its accounts with private diaries of the times in 
the engrossing account of the Taira-Minamoto 
wars he provided in his History of Japan to 
1334. But since no part of this important text 
has hitherto been available in a Western lan- 
guage, Minoru Shinoda’s book is most wel- 
come. He provides a translation of the Azuma 
Kagami from 1180 to 1185, from Prince Mochi- 
hito’s call to rise against the Taira to Yori- 
tomo’s decision to strike down Yoshitsune, thus 
giving the Kamakura “official” view of those 
formative years with their great battles. 

Mr. Shinoda’s introduction to this is an 
essay of 144 pages in which he sketches the 
background of the Kamakura victories and 
institutions. His concise and lucid account 
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treats the changing forms of tenure from the 
Uji-kabane period on through the Heian re- 
forms, in order to prepare for what he calls 
“organized feudalism .. . military regimes 
which were organized on a wide territorial 
basis but which did not disturb the traditional 
central government of the imperial court nor 
the autonomy of the various local lords.” He 
points to the limited goals with which Yori- 
tomo began, and stresses his conservatism. It 
was, in a sense, Yoritomo’s need to restrain and 
discipline his relatives, especially Yoshinaka 
and Yoshitsune, that drove him to establish 
such complete mastery of western Japan. The 
Taira and Minamoto interests were not true 
“families” so muchas conglomerations of war- 
rior groups bound together by self-interest and 
organized around the fiction of consanguinity. 
These points have been made before, but when 
documented by the abundance of detail which 
Mr. Shinoda’s work provides they carry weight. 
At the same time, it may be suggested that the 
traditional central government as well as the 
autonomous local lords were “disturbed” some- 
what more than the definition of “organized 
feudalism” might lead one to believe, and that 
Yoritomo seems at times more “organized” 
than “feudal.” 

Useful as Mr. Shinoda’s introductory chap- 
ters are, it is in his translation of the Azuma 
Kagami (pp. 149-364) that he provides his 
greatest service for students of Japan. The 
Azuma Kagami is a chronological record cov- 
ering the period 1180-1266. It is part diary and 
part reconstruction dating around 1270; facts 
are frequently recorded twice, first for the date 
they took place, and again for the date the 
intelligence of them reached Kamakura. Mr. 
Shinoda has tried to indicate this dual approach 
by shifting from present to past tense. The 
original text, which is in a clumsy Sinico- 
Japanese (which Murdoch characterized as 
“dog-Chinese”), is far from clear on problems 
of sequence, so that it required diligent check- 
ing to ascertain the context within which 
names and titles were used. 

Shinoda and, earlier, Sansom, have com- 
mented on the ideals of the period as revealed 
in this document, but there can be no substitute 
for investigation of the dry, matter-of-fact 
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manner in which the chronicle details the code 
of the times. Treachery is taken for granted, 
so that Yoshitsune can report that he has in- 
vited vassals of dubious loyalty and had them 
murdered in their bed chamber. Yoritomo’s 
superstition and fear of the occult is much in 
evidence, and his constant search for omens 
and his scrupulous attention to vows and to 
temples help to explain the Kamakura recon- 
struction of a Nara which had been devastated 
by the Taira. Yoritomo’s power over his vassals 
is impressive. When one given to ostentation 
appears before him wearing “ten wadded silk 
garments and a skirt of many colors,” Yoritomo 
cuts off the skirt with his own sword; when 
angered by another he cuts off his top-knot. 
The evidence of the influence of Yoritomo’s 
redoubtable Lady Masako is equally impressive. 
Murdoch (Vol. I, 424) saw in Shiro Naga- 
michi’s aunt a Black Agnes of Dunbar (of 
whom, “Came I early, came I late/ There was 
Agnes at the gate”), but Masako’s defense of 
her domestic hearth seems an adequate approx- 
imation of Agnes. When Yoritomo takes up 
with a concubine whom he houses at a vassal’s 
residence, the furious Masako has the villa 
burned. And when Yoritomo has his son-in-law 
murdered and evades responsibility before 
Masako, who sides with her daughter, she 
forces him into executing the man who had 
been his agent, although, as the text notes, he 
“was merely carrying out orders.” It is also 
worth noting that Yoritomo and his like were 
by no means rough warrior types, but courtiers 
whose pleasures linked them to their Heian 
predecessors. Thus in 1184 Yoritomo’s garden 
cherry blossoms were so brilliant that he in- 
vited guests named Ichij and Taira to join 
him at a party that included instrumental 
music and poetry-reading as well as flower- 
viewing. 

Altogether, this is a most worthwhile book. 
I shall leave for others the discussion of lin- 
guistic details, and note only that no student 
of Japanese history or of comparative institu- 
tions will fail to be grateful for this substantial 
translation. 

Marius B. JANSEN 

Princeton University 
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Nationalism and the Right Wing in Japan: A 
Study of Post-War Trends. By Ivan Mor- 
ris. London: Oxford University Press, 
1960. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
xxvii, 476. Note on Japanese Names, Ap- 
pendices, Bibliographical Notes, Biblio- 
graphy, Index. 50s. 


Mr. Ivan Morris, who is presently working 
in the Research Department of the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, has written a study on 
Japanese postwar rightist nationalism which 
illustrates the consistently high caliber of recent 
British Japanology and which is of the same 
quality of excellence as the works of his fellow- 
countrymen F. C. Jones and W. G. Beasley. It 
is a well-organized, detailed, and informative 
book, and Mr. Morris’ style is lucid throughout 
and happily laced with occasional irony. 

After defining that elusive concept “‘nation- 
alism,” (incidentally, his is one of the better 
definitions of the term) Mr. Morris examines 
rightwing nationalism in the general political 
context of present-day Japan. He argues, suc- 
cinctly and to the point, that nationalism is still 
the strongest force in Japan, far stronger than 
the ideas of a liberal democratic world view 
imposed upon the country by the Occupation. 
He then proceeds to describe the revival of new 
rightwing nationalist groups, as the result of 
both anti-communism and the “reverse course” 
of the Occupation. In these chapters he deals 
thoroughly and solidly with some fascinating | 
material, An example of this is the develop- 
ment of the East Asia League Society, founded 
by the late Lt. General Ishiwara, who, influ- 
enced by Nichiren, wrote a very interesting 
treatise entitled the “course of new Japan,” in 
which he advocated for Japan agricultural self- 
sufficiency, a “controlled” state, and leadership 
in the Asian Third Force taking an independ- 
ent stand between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Some obscure and some not so 
obscure rightwing movements are laid bare by 
Mr. Morris’ skillful scalpel, with their aims, 
their programs (rarely positive and mostly 
backward looking), their numbers (uniformly 
small), their backing, and the sources of their 
financial strength. His powers of agalysis are 
always sharp, whether he discusses the fact that 
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revived nationalism in Japan stresses the resto- 
ration of traditional patterns rather than the 
need for social and economic reforms, whether 
he points out the weaknesses of rightwing na- 
tionalism, unable to draw upon mass support 
and unable to bring together isolated cliques 
led by forceful personalities, or whether he 
discusses nationalistic trends among university 
students. 

His main conclusion is that rightwing na- 
tionalism in Japan today has negligible political 
influence, but, and this is a weighty and for- 
midable but, that it has an important potential. 
Why is this? Because democracy is weak, the 
very word itself a mere amulet, not a positive 
symbol, because power in Japan is held by a 
postwar conservative élite continuing in the 
traditions of the past, and because political life 
in Japan is characterized by increased political 
apathy among the masses, itself the greatest 
enemy of political democracy. If a foreign 
threat or, more likely, a severe and prolonged 
economic crisis should occur, then the emer- 
gence of a powerful right extremist national- 
ism, rather than Communism, is a definite 
possibility. It will be seen that Morris here 
agrees with Professor Delmer Brown’s thesis 
that a major shock (foreign aggression or the 
threat thereof, or serious economic disturb- 
ances) is needed before nationalism becomes a 
viable force rather than a mere potential. This, 
it seems to mie, is a sound conclusion, although 
one heistates to embark as freely as Mr. Morris 
does upon the frail barque of prophecy; per- 
haps such temerity is to be expected from a 
book dedicated to Toynbee. 

As an American, one cannot fail but be dis- 
turbed in reading this scrupulously fair book 
about the implications of the Occupation, and, 
in particular, the reversal of its policies of 
reform as the result of the cold war and the 
decision to make Japan into a bulwark against 
Communism. In so doing, we have strength- 
ened the cause of nationalism and weakened 
that of democracy. 

It was a pleasure to read this book, and it is 
a pleasure to recommend it most highly. 

Frank W. Ikxé 
Miami University 
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Japan’s American Interlude. By Kazuo Kawat. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1960. vii, 257. Bibliographical Notes, In- 
dex. $5.00. 


Professor Kawai modestly applies such 
phrases as “admittedly subjective and tenta- 
tive,” “largely a personal account” and “reason- 
able guess” to his book, which is a description 
and analysis of the Occupation and of the 
reaction of Japanese society to it. But because 
his work demonstrates that he was a good 
journalist and is a sound social and political 
scientist and, above all, a wise man, it can be 
read with equal profit by the intelligent layman 
and the specialist in the field of contemporary 
Japan. 

Lay readers will find a large amount of 
factual material, presented not in the familiar 
catalogue style of a textbook, but organized 
into a series of meaningful pictures of social, 
economic, and political developments in Japan 
since 1945. Of greater importance is the fact 
that they will also find a body of judicious 
analysis which will provide a sound under- 
standing of both the Occupation and Japanese 
society. Specialists, on the other hand, will find 
little new information, but much fresh insight 
and analysis. Few will agree with all that the 
author says; many will disagree violently with 
some statements; but all should be stimulated 
to new thought about a new Japan. 

Professor Kawai is convinced that Japanese 
society in the few years since the beginning of 
the Occupation has undergone broad, irrevoca- 
ble, and permanent change. However, he is 
still cautious about the future of democracy in 
Japan. Because his evidence for social change 
is so strong and his case for it so convincing, 
his caution regarding democracy seems some- 
what excessive, almost as if he is still reluctant 
to believe what he has seen. 

Chapter VII, “The Location of Political 
Power,” and Chapter XII, “Social Change: 
The Process of Democratization,” seem to me 
outstanding as an effective blend of journalism, 
social and political science, and wisdom. They 
should be read by all who are seriously inter- 
ested in contemporary Japan, not because they 
provide the final answers, but for the arresting 
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and challenging ideas they contain. On the 
other hand, the two chapters on economic prob- 
lems are the weakest in the book, not because 
of inherent defects, but because the author is 
apparently not as interested in economics as he 
is in politics and social problems. 

It does not detract from the excellence of the 
book to point out a few errors. Supreme Court 
justices are not appointed for life (p. 101), but 
must retire, under law, when they reach the age 
of seventy. It is not true that rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution are “not to be infringed 
upon by any human authority under any cir- 
cumstance” (p. 56); the doctrine of the public 
welfare, also set forth in the Constitution, has 
been used with the blessing of the Supreme 
Court to limit rights, though not without vig- 
orous debate. United States policy for the Occu- 
pation was not adopted by “the Far Eastern 
Commission when it came into existence” (p. 
21), but almost a year and a half later. 

This reviewer hopes that Professor Kawai is 
planning the publication, twenty years or so 
from now, of a volume of memoirs centering 
on the wartime and early occupation periods. 
A reference (p. 42) to the “Tojo election” of 
1942 hints that he could tell us much about a 
fascinating political event still virtually un- 
known outside Japan. A touching description 
(pp. 80-81) of the Emperor’s broadcast in 
August 1945, and the public reaction to it 
indicates that he could also shed considerable 
light on the unreported events of the last two 
weeks of that fateful month. It would add a few 
helpful, if slight, touches to our knowledge of 
the Occupation if he could later on actually 
name some of the individuals whose identity 
is concealed in his present account. 

This is by far the best discussion we have 
had of the Occupation, but its very excellence 
within the limits carefully defined by the au- 
thor calls attention again to the strange fact that 
neither a formal history nor a broadly analyti- 
cal evaluation has been written about what are 
surely seven of the most significant years in 
Japan’s long history. Professor Kawai has 
shown that he is ideally qualified to carry out 
or to direct a truly definitive study of Japan 
under occupation. 


Joun M. Maxr 
University of Washington 
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Leftwing Social Movements in Japan: An An- 
notated Bibliography. By Cec. H. Uve- 
HARA. Tokyo and Rutland, Vermont: 
Charles E, Tuttle, 1959. 444. $9.75. 


Mr. Uyehara is to be congratulated for pro- 
viding us with an indispensable bibliography 
which covers exhaustively the literature in Japa- 
nese dealing with the leftwing movement from 
its beginning in the 1880’s down to the mid- 
1950's. This major contribution to research on 
modern Japan is a product of the “Studies on 
Japan’s Social Democratic Parties” being car- 
ried out by the compiler and Drs. Allen B. Cole 
and George O. Totten. 

A partial listing of the chapter and sub- 
chapter headings indicates the scope of the 
work: general references; histories of leftwing 
political parties; strategies, interpretations, and 
policies; the labor, agrarian, student, coopera- 
tive, and youth movements; fiction; poetry; 
theater and motion pictures; music and art; 
biographies and autobiographies; and security, 
i.e., anti-leftwing, activities of the government. 
All items are in Japanese and range in nature 
from ephemeral newssheets to once-secret docu- 
ments from governmental archives. The com- 
piler also surveyed all major Japanese collec- 
tions in U. S. libraries and the major Japanese 
libraries with the result that each item is ac- 
companied by location symbols indicating where 
it can be found either in Japan or the United 
States. 

The compiler precedes each chapter or prin- 
cipal section with a brief but illuminating 
introductory note. For all their brevity these 
statements, taken as a whole, can provide the 
reader with a good, though naturally general- 
ized, “feel” for the leftwing movement. Almost 
every item is accompanied by a brief note in 
English describing its content and, in some 
cases, adding pertinent information about the 
circumstances surrounding its writing or com- 
pilation. 

All authors’ names are romanized, but an 
extremely useful author-title appendix provides 
the characters for all names, as does a similar 
publishers’ appendix. Titles are romanized, but 
not translated, although the comments noted 
just above usually provide at least a paraphrase 
of the title. But the romanization creates a 
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problem, for there are many typographical er- 
rors which obviously reduce the potential use- 
fulness of the romanization to those who do 
not read Japanese. The proofreading through- 
out is surprisingly inexpert. 

It may seem singularly ungracious to raise 
the point, but this reviewer was nagged by this 
thought: Why should such a bibliography ap- 
pear in English at all since all the items are in 
Japanese and hence of use only to the reader of 
Japanese? Yet this should not be regarded as 
belittling either the usefulness of the volume 
or the impressiveness of its compiler’s contribu- 
tion to scholarship. 

Joun M. Maxi 
University of Washington 


An Introduction to Agriculture of Japan. By 
Sencut Tosata. Tokyo: Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Fisheries Productivity Confer- 
ence, 1958. 74. 


Despite its brevity the book under review 
is a superlative one for an understanding of 
the current economic problems of Japanese agri- 
culture. The scope of the book is narrow. It 
confines itself to describing and analyzing agri- 
culture, and within this sector of the economy 
it is the economic aspects and the current prob- 
lems that are stressed. The book features with 
remarkable clarity those characteristics of Japa- 
nese agriculture which contrast so strongly with 
larger scale Western-style agriculture, and in- 
corporates some of the latest findings of Japa- 
nese agricultural economists including those at 
the National Research Institute of Agriculture, 
a semi-autonomous government research insti- 
tute headed by the author of the book. Many 
of the problems discussed are of particular in- 
terest because they are peculiar to an economy 
which can be characterized as having an ad- 
vanced non-agricultural sector and a backward 
agricultural sector, where the latter is in the 
process of becoming incorporated in the former 
—all within the framework of a free enterprise 
system. But the merits of the book are not 
limited to content alone. It is highly readable 
and free from the tortured style of most Eng- 
lish-language books written by Japanese schol- 
ars. People who have been searching for a con- 
cise description and analysis of Japanese 
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agriculture can find it in this book. It is a must 
addition to the reading list for courses on the 
economy or the history of Japan, the Far East, 
or Asia. 

James I. NAKAMURA 


Adelphi College 


Ages Ago. Thirty-Seven Tales from the Kon- 
jaku Monogatari Collection. Translated 
by S. W. Jongs. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1959. xix, 175. 
Notes, Bibliography. $4.00. 

If one were asked to recommend a work of 
outstanding inartistry, inelegance, and inanity, 
one could hardly go wrong with Ages Ago. 
The book’s sole merit would seem to be that 
it explodes the theory that the Konjaku Mono- 
gatari is worth translating. A more charitable 
conclusion is that the author of the present 
work has carefully confined her selection to 
those stories in the collection which do not 
merit being known abroad. 

The particular choice was apparently dictated 
in part by an eagerness to trace the Indian and 
Chinese originals of tales borrowed from those 
countries. The author has industriously applied 
herself to this task, though to what purpose is 
not clear. It might have been of some interest 
if themes hitherto assumed to be purely Japa- 
nese proved to be of Indian or Chinese origin, 
but this is not the case. Ages Ago, however, 
affords the author a rare opportunity to display 
irrelevant erudition. The bibliography is stag- 
gering, including an eight-line identification, 
painstakingly copied from the title page, of 
that unfamiliar work Hébégirin “publié sous 
le haut patronage de l’Académie impériale du 
Japon etc. etc.” The notes are crammed with 
such information as “In the autumn of 1956 
the youngest freshman ever admitted to Har- 
vard appeared on newspaper front pages” hold- 
ing a Go board. 

The translations do full justice to the stories. 
Consider the thrillingly inept “How Ki Té- 
suke’s Meeting with a Ghost Woman in Mino 
Province Ended in his Death.” Here one finds 
such gems as “If you will take this box to the 
[1 character lacuna]-bridge at Kara-village in 
Katakata district you will find a dame at the 
west end of the bridge.” A dame brightens any 
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story, but we may be startled by Tésuke’s 
aplomb later in the tale. When his wife opens 
the mysterious box she sees “several gouged-out 
eyes and a lot of male genitalia with a few 
capilli adhering.” Tésuke remarks, “More bad 
luck! What an inconvenient thing to happen!” 
Inconvenient, indeed! 

The introduction sparkles. I liked particu- 
larly the statement that the basic text of Kon- 
jaku Monogatari was written on “thin wild- 
goose skins.” The number of thin wild geese 


must have been severely depleted by a thirty- | 


volume work! Could it be that gampzi, the name 
of a kind of paper, has been mistranslated? 

Donatp KEENE 
Columbia University 


The Ink-Smeared Lady and Other Kyogen. 
Translated by Suio SakanisHt. Rutland, 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. xiii, 138. 
Illustrated, Appendices. $2.95. 


This work first appeared under the less dra- 
matic title of Kydgen: Comic Interludes of 
Japan (Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 
1938). The present edition is unchanged from 
the earlier with two slight exceptions. The five 
plates used in the first edition have been re- 
placed by a scattering of wash drawings in- 
serted throughout the text. Also, a “Note to the 
New Edition” is added. 

In order to make available to Western lan- 
guage readers a sampling of the comic inter- 
ludes which occur between N6 plays, Dr. Sak- 
anishi translated some twenty-two of “these de- 
lightful Japanese folk-plays” in an attempt to 
preserve the characteristic “whimsical charm of 
the original.” 

In her introductory essay, the translator dis- 
cusses the origin, history and vicissitudes, prob- 
lems of authorship and texts, sources, and 
finally the aesthetic value of the kydgen (“mad 
words”). The body of the work is the transla- 
tion of the plays, the first of which gives the 
title to the new edition. “Ink-smeared lady” is 
the genteel equivalent for sumi-nuri onna 
(“ink-smeared woman”). Appendices provide 
a bibliography of important Western and na- 
tive secondary materials together with primary 
sources and a list of translations of kydgen into 
Western languages. Perhaps it should be stated 
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again that the present edition is essentially un- 
changed, and as a result the bibliographies 
contain only material published prior to the 
date of the first edition. 

The translator criticizes A. L. Sadler for the 
versions of kydgen which he published in his 
Japanese Plays: No-Kyogen-Kabuki (Sydney: 
Angus & Robertson, 1934), particularly on the 
point that Sadler had presented the plays as 
farces when in fact they are folk-plays. 


Some of the kydégen are farcical, to be sure, but 
they are never farces. They are folk-plays portray- 
ing the less complex emotions and everyday ex- 
periences of simple personalities in their own lan- 
guage. If we must find a Western parallel, I should 
mention, not for content but for form and spirit, 
the English mummers’ play. Therefore, in translat- 
ing these plays, seventeen of which are not in Mr. 
Sadler’s work, I have been painstakingly faithful 
to the original and have spared no effort to recap- 
ture that folk element in another language (p. v). 


Most curious in view of her intention to be 
faithful to the original and after her compara- 
tively detailed discussion of textual variance 
according to the different acting traditions is 
the fact that Dr. Sakanishi never tells the reader 
which of the possible versions forms the basis 
for her translations. The omission eliminates 
the opportunity to compare text and transla- 
tion in order to assess the degree of faithful- 
ness achieved. The translations do not accord 
with the Izumi tradition as presented in the 
Kyégenki (“Records of Kydgen”); at least the 
two or three plays taken at random for com- 
parison differed. Nor would they seem to be 
from the Sagi tradition because of certain of 
Dr. Sakanishi’s comments on that particular 
school (p. 13ff.). There remain the Okura tra- 
ditional texts. It may be then that this tradi- 
tion was the one chosen. Obviously the easy 
solution to the confusion would have been to 
include in the new edition a note to the point. 

If the reader is forced to believe simply in 
the faithfulness of the translation, he may ex- 
perience for himself the “whimsical charm” 
which surely is preserved with considerable 
style and adroitness. The selection of plays of- 
fers a good sampling of the sort of humor 
worked and reworked into a repertory of over 
two hundred sketches. And by the end of the 
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book the reader too has come to realize that, 
immediately the play begins, the laughter comes 
from out of the conventionalized pattern of the 
play, the stock situation peopled by favorite 
stereotypes. It is to be hoped that the reappear- 
ance of this modest collection written as it is in 
an amusing fashion will stimulate further re- 
search and translation in kydgen literature. 
E. M. CopELanp 

University of Minnesota 


Japanese Literature of the Showa Period. A 
Guide to Japanese Reference and Re- 
search Materials. By Josep K. Yamacrwa. 
The University of Michigan Center for 
Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series No. 
8. Ann Arbor: University of Michigzn 
Press, 1959. xii, 212. $5.00. 


The appearance of a reference work on con- 
temporary Japanese literature seems especially 
timely. Japanese literature has experienced a 
truly remarkable resurgence since the end of 
World War II, and has gained a widening 
circle of interest in the West through transla- 
tions of a growing number of contemporary 
works. World War II and the events which 
followed in its wake have also focussed special 
attention on the Japanese contemporary scene, 
calling for a deeper understanding of the many 
conflicting forces present in Japanese society. A 
systematic analysis of literary contributions dur- 
ing the past thirty years, surely one of the 
most turbulent not to say fascinating in recent 
Japanese history, will be invaluable for an 
appreciation of these forces. 

Professor Yamagiwa, with the assistance of 
his Japanese colleagues, has assembled an im- 
pressive amount of materials and has fitted 
them skillfully into a general format which is 
well-suited to a reference work of this type. 
Chapter One presents a brief outline of twen- 
tieth century Japanese literature in the form of 
short descriptions of the major literary schools, 
with listings of authors associated with them. 
This is followed by a carefully annotated list 
of basic reference works in the second chapter. 
The third chapter consists of a bibliography 
of Showa literature, arranged alphabetically by 
authors, and the fourth and final chapter is 
given over to a listing of anthologies which 
include works by authors of the Showa period. 
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Division into “schools,” “coteries,” etc. in a 
discussion of a literary period is sometimes a 
convenient device, but seldom an effective one, 
perhaps especially for a bibliography such as 
this. Professor Yamagiwa does not show what 
it is that distinguishes the literature of the 
Showa period from that of the Meiji or Taisho 
periods. The descriptions of schools and move- 
ments, moreover, run to the theoretical, and the 
fragmentary nature of the comments allows lit- 
ile room for the consideration of the problems 
with which the writers were most deeply con- 
cerned. One reads with interest that “coalitions 
of artistic and liberal authors tried vainly to 
stem the rising tide of nationalism” (p. 6), but 
this statement is given no further elaboration; 
we learn that the yoy#ha (“The Leisure 
School”) was a pejorative title, (p. 3) but 
the reason for this remains unexplained; the 
writers of the shinkyd shdsetsu (“fiction of 
Mental Life”!) are described as seeking “a 
harmonizing between their literary lives and the 
claims of society” (p. 2), and one is left slightly 
baffled; hopefully one turns to the Neo-impres- 
sionist School only to find that “the ego re- 
ceived a larger emphasis by far than is found 
in naturalist and proletarian writings” (p. 6) 
and by the time he stumbles onto a phrase like 
“dissection of reality and the forfeiture of hu- 
manity”—a masterful bit of literal translation— 
even the most earnest reader will be forgiven if 
he wonders aloud what all this adds up to and 
if it even really matters. 

Professor Yamagiwa is far more successful in 
his treatment of basic reference works. The 
materials are arranged under six convenient 
headings and the annotations are thoughtfully 
prepared and, on the whole, to the point. A 
further refinement by categories and by genres, 
however, would add considerably to the value 
of this section. A special category dealing with 
biographical studies would also have been wel- 
come. 

Considering the scope of the work and the 
number of contributors involved in its prepara- 
tion, this bibliography is remarkably free of 
errors. Those that remain are fortunately mostly 
minor ones involving readings of titles such as 
zatsuhai instead of zappai and Seihéd no hito 
instead of Saihé no hito and are hardly worth 
enumerating. (One could take issue with the 
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translations of many of the Japanese titles as ex- 
cessively literal and frequently misleading.) 
The only error of any consequence concerns a 
reference to Tsubouchi Shiyd’s Shin gakugeki 
ron and his historical play, Kiri hitoha. The 
Shin gakugeki ron was written in 1904 as indi- 
cated, but as a new experiment in dance drama 
and not “in protest against the traditional forms 
of drama” (p. 12). Kiri hitoha was published 
serially between 1893 and 1894, embodying the 
principles Shéyé had set forth in his Wagakuni 
no shigeki, published in 1893. 
Ricuarp N. McKinnon 

University of Washington 


Studies in the Saenaennorae: Old Korean Po- 
etry. By Peter H. Lez. Rome: Istituto 
Italiano Per Il Medio Ed Estremo Oriente, 
1959. Serie Orientale Roma XXII. 212. 


Bibliography, References, Index. L. 4.500 
(paper). 
Oda oda oda We have come, have come, 
Oda syéréptara Woe, woe to us— 
Syrépta uinaeyo We have come 
Kongdok Tatkira oda To cultivate wisdom. 

At last, an aspect of old Korean poetic litera- 
ture has “come to us to cultivate wisdom” in 
the West. This unique academic enlightenment 
was achieved by Dr. Peter H. Lee, first in Ger- 
man as his doctoral dissertation at Miinich in 
1958, and now in English with the addition of 
appendices containing valuable materials. 

As acknowledged by the author, this work 
relies heavily upon Dr. Yang Chu-Dong’s volu- 
minous study of the poems commonly known 
as Hyangga, or Saenaennorae in his reading, 
but it is not a mere compendium of Dr. Yang’s 
Koga Yéngu. The study of Hyangga literature 
can certainly benefit from cooperation between 
those who have a sound discipline in Korean 
language and literature and in related areas. 
Under the present circumstances, it may be 
premature to read, translate, and discuss the 
Hyangga poems as Dr. Lee has done in his 
romanized text only on the basis of Dr. Yang’s 
transliteration of the original idu text. 

Dr. Lee’s high esteem for Dr. Yang’s g50- 
page work is surely justified. But Ogura Shim- 
pei’s work is entitled to more serious considera- 
tion than has been given it here. Dr. Lee com- 
pares the number of sources used by both schol- 
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ars as reference data as the basis for the state- 
ment that “the fundamental difference [in de- 
ciphering the actual text] between the two 
scholars seem[ed] to lie in the extent of their 
use of old documents for their research.” Cer- 
tainly, the number of references is important, 
but it is not the only factor in the measure- 
ment of scholarly achievement. Regardless of 
the number of references used by the two pio- 
neering scholars, the gap of more than four 


‘ centuries between the Hyangga period and the 


making of the hangul alphabet in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, with the tragic destruc- 
tion of important works, primarily by wars, 
still leaves insurmountable difficulties, It is 
true that Dr. Ogura’s “interpretation often 
strained the meaning” of some Hyangga, but 
not only Dr. Ogura is in the position of strain- 
ing meanings through his readings. It is still 
a risky—although perhaps thrilling—task to try 
to reconstruct the Silla language in poetic 
works. 

The transliteration by Dr. Yang, followed by 
Dr. Lee, sometimes leaves the reader uncon- 
vinced. Saenaennorae, Tonnorae, Siro, and Tae- 
mara should have been more carefully consid- 
ered before any one of them was used as the 
principal part of the titling of Dr. Lee’s book. 
However, the chapter of literary criticism—on 
the basis of his translations—is enlightening, 
in bringing a certain mode of old Korean lit- 
erature to the West. 

The McCune-Reischauer system which Dr. 
Lee used in romanizing old Korean sounds in 
the book is not fully adequate. When we think 
of the important role played by each sound in 
a poem, this is a serious deficiency. 

The author’s extensive, well-organized, and 
detailed notes and bibliography are of great 
value for anyone studying Hyangga and related 
fields. Dr. Lee’s success lies in having opened 
an aspect of Korean literature to Western schol- 
arly interest. 
: Doo Soo Sun 
University of Washington 


Korea—Its Land, People, and Culture of All 
Ages. Compiled by Ix-Tat Kim. Seoul: 
Hakwon-sa, 1960. xi, 718. Illustrations, Ap- 
pendix, Map. $25.00. 


A more nearly accurate title for this volume 
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would be “Encyclopedia of the Republic of 
Korea (South Korea), 1959.” It is the fruit 
of contributions from leading scholars in Korea 
covering every aspect of Korean life. The com- 
piler has provided an enlightening introduction 
to Korea’s culture and a concise account of 
events in South Korea since 1945. Subsequent 
chapters review Korea’s history, its geography, 
and the religion and culture of its people. There 
are also short descriptions of South Korea—its 
culture, industry and mineral wealth, schools, 
hospitals, local and national government, do- 
mestic economy and trade, transportation and 
communication, national defense, and foreign 
affairs. An extensive collection of basic docu- 
ments includes the texts of official papers; the 
illustrations include thirty-two pages of lavish 
color photographs and a map of the Korean 
peninsula. Unfortunately there is no adequate 
bibliography or index. 
Kyunc Cuo Cuunc 

Carmel, California 


The Revolt in Tibet. By Frank Morazs. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. 223. $3.95. 


This book adds yet another title to the grow- 
ing bibliography on the recent revolt in Tibet. 
Since the general chronology of the revolt was 
made known through various news media, 
what distinguishes one account of the revolt 
from another is the validity of its data and 
analyses. In this respect, Mr. Moraes offers one 
of the best accounts available so far. His ac- 
quaintance with the Indian political context and 
his past role as a biographer of Jawaharlal 
Nehru qualifies him to offer interesting inter- 
pretations of India’s reactions to the Tibetan 
situation. One is struck by the amount of back- 
ground information—contemporary and histori- 
cal—concerning Tibet, China, and India given 
by Mr. Moraes, who obviously relied on more 
than current news items in compiling this book. 

The apparent validity of the contemporary 
information given in this book is however not 
always matched by that of the historical back- 
ground data. Note the following examples: 

“Probably the word Tibet is a European 
adaptation of To-bhot, or High Bhot, the name 
... [of] ... the great plateau ...” (page 34). 
The etymology of the word Tibet is unknown 
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and Mr. Moraes’ explanation sounds as good as 
any. However, “To-bhot” (Tibetan: stod-bod) 
literally means Upper Tibet and is applied to 
Western Tibet. The “great plateau” referred 
to by Mr. Moraes is called the Byang-thang 
(Northern Plain). 

“The term ‘Tibet’ first occurs about A.D. 
950 in the works of the Arab writer Istakhri, 
who calls the country ‘Tobbat’” (page 34). 
Tibet is called 7“u-po in the T“ang Shu, or 
dynastic history of the T‘ang (618-907 A.D.) 
and even that may not be the first occurrence 
of the term Tibet. 

“In the eleventh century the long line of Ti- 
betan kings came to an end with the death of 
Lang Darma . . .” (page 36). Lang Darma 
was assassinated ca. 842 A.D. 

“Genghiz Khan . . . descended on China in 
1210, capturing Peking . . .” (page 36). Geng- 
hiz himself never “descended” on_ political 
China. When the Mongols moved into the 
north China plain, it was the territory of the 
Nii-chen tartars, whose capital was Yen-ching 
(later called Peking). Yen-ching was captured 
in 1215. The Southern Sung Dynasty (1127- 
1278), constituting “China,” had its capital at 
Lin-an. 

“Earlier the dominant sect was the Kadampa, 
or Ngingmapa . . . established by . . . Atisha 
. ..” (page 45). Kadampa and Ngingmapa 
(here a typographical error for Nyingmapa) are 
not the same. Nyingmapa is the oldest sect 
and attributed to the eighth century guru 
Padma-sambhava. The Kadampa was a semi- 
reformed sect established in the eleventh cen- 
tury by Atiga’s disciple, ’Brom-ston. 

“.. . the Sagya, or Colored sect, founded by 
Basba, tutor of Kublai Khan . . .” (page 97). 
Sagya (Tibetan: sa-skya) means “light-colored 
earth.” The Sa-skya sect dates from the found- 
ing of the Sa-skya monastery in 1073 A.D. by 
"Khon Dkon-mchog rgyal-po, almost two cen- 
turies before Basba (Tibetan: ’Phags-pa) tu- 
tored Kublai Khan. 

The italicized terms chutuktus and chubil- 
kans (page 99) are corrupt forms of Mongolian 
titles equivalent in gradations to the Tibetan 
term sprul-sku (for the Sanskrit: nirmana- 
kaya), or in popular parlance, “incarnations.” 
The Mongolian titles are not used in the Ti- 
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betan language. (Mr. Moraes may have picked 
them up from a Mongol lama informant or a 
book on lamaism in Mongolia.) 

The dissolution of the Tibetan monarchy did 
not come in the eleventh century, as stated in 
the book (page 150), but in the ninth century. 

Some of these points are minutiae; others are 
of basic importance, but all point up the danger 
of including “background” information with- 
out checking its validity. 

In spite of such errors, this book by Mr. 
Moraes, although far from a definitive study of 
the Tibetan revolt, is a useful and interesting 
account of the contempotary situation. 

Turret V. WYLIE 
University of Washington 


Land of the Lamas: Adventures in Secret Ti- 
bet. By Perer Goutrarv. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1959. vii, 221. Map, Illus- 
trations. $4.00. 


This book attempts an entrance on stage be- 
hind a Tibetan mask, and in so doing achieves 
the noteworthy feat of plagiarizing, in one short 
title and sub-title, two well-known and standard 
books about Tibet: Rockhill’s Land of The 
Lamas and Marraini’s Secret Tibet. This, how- 
ever, may be more the fault of overly insistent 
publishers, intent on cashing in en the current 
market value of such words as “laraa” and 
“Tibet,” than because of any purposeful bor- 
rowing by the author. He may not even have 
known about the other two books, 

There are perforce a few passages about some 
Tibetans in and about Tachienlu, and some 
discussion of yak milk butter, without which 
no book about Tibet is complete, but the main 
theme of the book is a description of the Lolos 
who are not in the least Tibetan or lamaistic. 
Somewhere under the purple adjectives and an 
unsparing use of the superlatives there evidently 
was a real and interesting experience of visiting 
those relatively unknown people, though more 
has been known and told about them, in more 
restrained prose, than Mr. Goullard would 
have us believe. But at least he did stay amongst 
them, in an apparent state of rapt amazement 
and admiration, for a short time, and lived to re- 
turn and tell about it. This reviewer finds, how- 
ever, the author’s tale of being encircled by a 
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“bevy” of the big white-eared pheasants the 


better reading. Rosert B. EKvALL 


University of Washington 


Histoire Du Vietnam. By ANnpre Masson. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1960. First edition published in 1949. 126. 
Maps. (paper). 

The central theme of this informative little 
book in the “Que Sais-je?” series, despite its 
broad title, is the French impact on Vietnam. 
The author condenses Vietnamese history from 
the earliest times down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury into some twenty-five pages and adds a 
valuable twenty-two-page chapter on Vietna- 
mese civilization. The other three fifths of the 
book concerns the French connection, the ex- 
ploits of missionaries and adventurers prior to 
1800, the conquest from 1859 to 1885, the char- 
acter and achievements of the French “interven- 
tion” (colonialism is a bad word), and its 
eventual liquidation. The account is generally 
informed, perceptive, occasionally candid, but it 
is, nevertheless, highly selective in content and 
emerges as an apology for the French role. Six 
maps and diagrams are included together with 
a bibliographical summary limited to French 
works, 

Masson affirms that the disciplined character 
and vitality of the Vietnamese people derives 
from their age-long struggle to wring a liveli- 
hood from the inhospitable coastline of Annam 
and the turbulent delta of the Red River. To 
this economic factor can be added the indelible 
imprint of a millennium of Chinese rule, end- 
ing around goo A.D. The Vietnamese outlasted 
their historic Cham and Khmer enemies to in- 
herit all of the Annam littoral, Cochinchina, 
and much of Cambodia. The political history 
of the Vietnamese people since the fifteenth 
century involved perennial rivalry between the 
northern Trinh faction and the opposing 
Nguyen element in the south. The contest was 
bitterly waged during the 1600’s, and it ended 
around 1800 with the triumph of Nguyen Anh 
(Emperor Gia Long) aided by Pigneau de 
Behaine and other French adventurers. This 
north-south feud persists today as part of the 
cold war. 

Masson’s story of the French intervention 
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after 1859 has a warmed-over flavor. It reflects 
little or no use of fresh materials listed in the 
author’s own bibliography, not to mention 
other available sources. He omits, for example, 
any reference to Spanish claims of priority in 
Tonkin in the 1860’s, any appraisal of the poli- 
cies of Louis Napoleon or the emerging French 
Republic toward Vietnam, and he offers no ex- 
planation of the imperialist motivation. As new 
items, Masson cites the abortive reform proposals 
of Governor-Generals Sarraut (1911-1914) and 
Varenne (1925-1928), which ran aground (AlI- 
gerian fashion) on the virulent hostility of the 
resident French community. He praises the 
variety of French educational facilities without 
explaining how limited was their availability. 
The bureaucratic character of French adminis- 
tration and mercantilist economic restrictions 
are glossed over, while full attention is accorded 
the achievements of French capital and business 
enterprise. He neglects to mention the lack of 
freedom enjoyed by the five political parties 
emerging in the 1920’s and does not discuss 
the economic problems of the 1930’s. The 
failure of post-war French negotiations with 
Vietnam nationalists is blamed on Ho Chi 
Minh, while the collapse of the hopeless Bao 
Dai restoration project was due allegedly solely 
to the machinations of Mao Tse-tung. A re- 
freshing note of realism emerges in connection 
with his account of the Dienbienphu episode. 
The author tells much in the crowded 126 
pages, but one can express disappointment that 
this limited apologetic account represents what 
the Presses Universitaires think that the in- 
formed French reader should know. 
Joun F. Capy 


Ohio University 


Bung Karno’s Indonesia. By Wixtarp A. 
Hanna. New York: American Universi- 
ties Field Staff, Inc., 1960. vii, 231. Fore- 
word, 


On July 5, 1959 President Soekarno of Indo- 
nesia decreed the return to the revolutionary 
constitution of 1945. Here at last was the con- 
clusive formulation of Guided Democracy 
which the President and others had groped for 
for two and a half years. There had been strong 
opposition to the constitution, and the govern- 
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ment had failed to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority to push it through the elected 
Constituent Assembly. But for all that the 1945 
constitution aroused widespread hope that a 
new and better era was beginning. As an ideo- 
logical tour de force, it provided for many the 
feeling that an answer had at last been found 
to the long oppressive question “Quo vadis 
Indonesia”? Willard Hanna returned to Indo- 
nesia in the first months of the 1945 constitu- 
tion’s operation, to see whether a new era was 
indeed beginning. This collection of twenty- 
five letters is his pessimistic answer. 

Hanna knows his Indonesia. He had spent 
seven years in the country before this particu- 
lar trip, first as head of U.S.I.S. and later as a 
correspondent for the American Universities 
Field Staff. He has much more of the feel of 
Indonesian politics than most of the outsiders 
who have written on the country, and he loves 
the little idiosyncrasies. Moreover he writes ex- 
ceedingly well, whether he is giving a per- 
sonality sketch of the President, detailing 
changes in the theoretical position of the Com- 
munist Party, or recounting a discussion with a 
betjak (trishaw) driver on how he manages 
to keep himself and his family alive. The book 
is hard to put down. 

But there is more here than journalistic skill. 
Throughout the book Hanna is asking some of 
the most important questions about Indonesia’s 
present situation. Who is really running the 
country? Why does the army, which seems 
sometimes so close to taking over full power, 
desist? What is the future of the P.R.R.I. rebels 
who are now in the jungles of Sumatra? What 
are the Communists’ chances? Why do no 
major power changes develop, when the belief 
has so long been current that “something must 
happen soon”? Why is there so little active 
response from the people to a situation in which 
most of them grow poorer daily? Why does the 
political stalemate last, when it would seem that 
its economic foundations are crumbling? 

Hanna supplies no clear answers to any of 
these questions. He eschews the formal cate- 
gories of social analysis, and moreover he em- 
phasizes Indonesia’s “built-in resistance to ob- 
servable trends” (Letter I, page 8). But he 
helps clarify the problems by the way in which 
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he formulates them, never underrating their 
complexity or the importance of their cultural 
conditioning. 

Unfortunately there is not much here on 
what is going on below the political surface. 
Hanna is perhaps not to be blamed for leaving 
the basic problems of rural and urban admin- 
istrative authority outside the scope of his book, 
for concerning himself little with centrifugal 
and centripetal pressures in the army, the bu- 
reaucracy and the economy, for not looking 
into the effects of nationalization of Dutch 
properties on the economic attitudes of the 
elite, or for giving no attention to what is 
going on in the minds of student-age Indo- 
nesians. But it is perhaps in areas like these 
that the decisions crucial for politics will be 
made. And if Hanna had looked into the 
trends here he might have written a some- 
what less pessimistic book. 

HEeErsert FeirH 
Cornell University 


Rusembilan: A Malay Fishing Village in 
Southern Thailand. By Tuomas M. 
Fraser, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1960. Cornell Studies in Anthro- 


pology, I. xviii, 281. Appendices, Illustra- 
tions, Bibliography, Index, Foreword by 
Lauriston Sharp. $5.75. 


The list of Southeast Asian community stud- 
ies is too short for the publication of a new 
one not to be something of an occasion. Mr. 
Fraser’s monograph commands our special at- 
tention because anthropological investigations 
of fishing villages anywhere in the world are 
rare, and because his is the first community 
study of any kind to be made in southern 
Thailand. To remark, in addition, as Professor 
Sharp does in the Foreword, that this is “the 
first published account of any Malay com- 
munity . . . which deals with all the major as- 
pects of . . . cultural behavior” is to underline 
the book’s uniqueness, but at the same time to 
invite a comparison not necessarily in its favor. 
Raymond Firth’s Malay Fishermen, a prewar 
study of a Kelantan community, does indeed 
exclude many aspects of culture in its preoccu- 
pation with economics and technology, but Pro- 
fessor Firth’s classic treatment shows Mr. 
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Fraser’s chapters on these same subjects to be 
sketchy and underanalyzed, Mr. Fraser achieves 
breadth of coverage at the expense of analytical 
depth. 

To some extent, of course, we must expect 
to pay this price for a full community study. 
And we pay it willingly when the result is a 
richly painted, holistic picture which conveys 
the very ethos and lifeways of a people. Hap- 
pily Mr. Fraser paints well: Rusembilan, a 
village of some 125 households, “comes across,” 
and we finish the book with considerable in- 
sight into the integration of the whole cul- 
ture. As a descriptive ethnography, Rusembilan 
is a valuable contribution. 

The author is less successful as a historian 
than as an ethnographer. Rusembilan is lo- 
cated within a few miles of Pattani, a port and 
capital town of no little historical importance. 
Accordingly, Mr. Fraser devotes a chapter to 
its history and, in the belief that Pattani “has 
been neglected by historians,” builds the chap- 
ter around a folk history narrated by a local 
guru. In fact, far more is known of Pattani’s 
history than readers of this volume would ever 
guess. The author failed to consult several of 
the more informative early Western accounts, 
any version of the Pattani Annals and, most un- 
fortunately, the one general history: Hsii Yiin- 
ts‘iao’s very useful Pei-ta-nien shih (History of 
Pattani), published in Singapore in 1946. It 
appears likely that the very episode which gave 
Rusembilan its name concerns the sixteenth 
century pirate, Lin Tao-ch‘ien, and his sister, 
whose story is told in Hsii’s book. As it is, Mr. 
Fraser’s attempts to tie the guru’s account to 
documented historical fact are inadequate and 
misleading. 

To what extent have the villagers been Thai- 
ified after centurie: of Siamese influence and 
over fifty years of direct Thai rule? And how 
do they fit into the Thai nation today? Of these 
important questions, the second is well an- 
swered by Mr. Fraser, but the first is treated 
somewhat ambiguously even at the descriptive 
level. In assessing the nature and extent of Thai 
influence on the village culture, we should 
ideally compare each Rusembilan pattern with 
its counterparts in villages farther south in 
Malaya and farther north in the ethnic Thai 
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part of the peninsula. But such comparisons are 
consistently avoided in this volume. “Mother 
roasting,” the author notes (p. 195), is prac- 
ticed by both the Rusembilan villagers and the 
Thai, but he fails to tell us that the custom is 
also widespread among the Malays of Malaya 
(and indeed among the pagan Malays or 
Jakun). We learn that padi cultivation in 
Rusembilan is very similar to the Kelantan 
pattern (p. 63), but we are not told whether or 
not the Rusembilan techniques are any more 
divergent from the southern Thai pattern. 
Without a certain number of such systematic 
comparisons, it is difficult to judge the degree 
of acculturation to Thai patterns beyond the 
stark negative facts that the Rusembilan vil- 
lagers identify as Malay rather than Thai, speak 
Malay in preference to Thai, and are Moslems 
rather than Buddhists. The author’s attempt to 
explain why the village culture has not become 
markedly Thai (p. 243 ff.) is illuminating, but 
it could be sharpened by comparing the situa- 
tion in Pattani with that in Songkhla, where, 
we are told, the Malays “have been absorbed” 
into Thai and even Chinese “patterns of life” 
(p. 95). 

One hesitates to argue with an anthropolo- 
gist about the validity of his ethnographic gen- 
eralizations, but readers familiar with the role 
of Islam in other Southeast Asian societies are 
likely to find part of the analysis of “cultural ori- 
entations” (pp. 219-28) extraordinary, to say the 
least. Mr. Fraser identifies individualistic ori- 
entations (“stressing individualism, competi- 
tion within limits, and acquisition and utiliza- 
tion of capital goods”) with the economic “com- 
partment” of the culture, and communal ori- 
entations with the religious “compartment” of 
the culture. Religious leaders limit their leader- 
ship activities to noneconomic matters, and 
things religious “all tend to . . . minimize as- 
pects of personal achievement” (p. 223). “In- 
dividualism appears as a negative value in the 
religious institutions of the community” (p. 
225). How very different from other parts of 
Moslem Malaysia where the institution of the 
pilgrimage directly encourages frugality and 
individual effort and where the Islamic ethic 
appears to lie at the very heart of individualistic 
_ striving for economic success! Can the author 
be misreading the evidence? Or if not, can this 
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peculiar adaptation of Islam have occurred as 
part of a “fundamentalist reaction” to attempts 
at forced Thai-ification (cf. p. 248)? In point- 
ing out that it is the individualistic orientation 
which favors technological innovation (p. 228), 
Mr. Fraser’s analysis also seems to put Islam in 
opposition to modern technological change, 
where it clearly does not belong. He considers 
it atypical that the Imam played a major role 
in the introduction of the first motorboat into 
the village. I am not so sure. 
G. WiuiaM SKINNER 

Cornell University 


Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore. By 
Juptra Dyamour. London: University of 
London, Athlone Press, 1959. 147. Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. $5.00. 


Dr. Judith Djamour (Mrs. Maurice Freed- 
man) spent the years 1949 and 1950 in Singa- 
pore, and did fieldwork in a fishing commu- 
nity, an urban area, and a Malay suburb of the 
city. This is the fruit of the research under- 
taken at that time. Miss Djamour informs us 
that she carried no theoretical problem into 
the field but did go with a particular interest 
in social organization, especially in marital in- 
stability and its consequences in Malay society. 
We are also told that this book is a “very 
shortened version” of Miss Djamour’s doctoral 
thesis. This is worth noting since the reviewer 
found it a most lucid, descriptive study, but 
one unfortunately lacking in comparative in- 
sights in an area which has, in recent years, 
assumed greater and greater significance in 
the realm of social anthropology. Before re- 
turning to this theme a brief resume of the 
contents may be given. 

Miss Djamour begins with a short description 
of Singapore Malay society emphasizing cer- 
tain categories of census data, particularly 
those giving general economic position, educa- 
tion, and marital statistics of the Singapore 
Malays. There is also a discussion of the role 
of Islam in the society. Miss Djamour con- 
tinues with a chapter detailing kinship ter- 
minology and the economic and social signifi- 
cance of the typically bilateral network of kin 
relations. This is followed by a consideration 
of the organization of households, featuring a 
discussion of typical and atypical patterns. Here 
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we note that Singapore Malay households are 
quite small on the average and consist most 
frequently of simple families, i.e., nuclear fami- 
lies with children. The second most prevalent 
type is what Miss Djamour, adapting Rosemary 
Firth, calls a denuded simple family, one from 
which one or both parents are absent. 

Because divorce is so common, “household 
groupings generally lack enduring stability.” 
Despite a Muslim predilection for giving the 
father custody of children past infancy, Malay 
custom prevails and it is the women with whom 
the children invariably reside. Miss Djamour 
analyzes Malay marriage and describes its rit- 
uals. There is a preference for a spouse as simi- 
lar as possible to one’s self; special preference 
is given to marriage within the circle of kin- 
dred. 

Miss Djamour briefly investigates the nature 
and significance of early events in childhood, 
emphasizing relationships between these events, 
such as adoption and socialization, and the bi- 
lateral kinship matrix. The descriptive por- 
tions of the study conclude with the analysis of 
divorce. The adjective “unstable” is quickly 
proven to be well chosen as it is indicated that 
in a typical year there will be approximately 
two thirds as many divorces as marriages. Fur- 
thermore, mature individuals are exceptionally 
rare who have not had many spouses. 

The book ends with some generalizations 
and a mild prediction. The ease of adoption 
minimizes personal unhappiness that might 
otherwise result from the unstable marriage 
pattern. This is particularly important to Ma- 
lays, who value emotional security and happi- 
ness above most other things. Despite already 
high rates of divorce and in the face of a self- 
conscious program of marriage counseling cal- 
culated: to create better and theoretically more 
stable matches, Miss Djamour sees a possibility 
that the Singapore Malay divorce rate may 
mount even higher as more women become 
gainfully employed and economically more in- 
dependent. She speculates, however, that in- 
creasing economic security will not necessarily 
lead to a decline in the significance of kinship, 
which instead may benefit by a reduction of 
tensions. 

Excellent as a descriptive study in an area 
which has had few explicit treatments of kin- 
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ship and social organization, this book possibly 
suffers from over-zealous editing or from too 
rigorous restrictions on space. What is missed 
is a relating of the main findings on Malay 
kinship to similar findings elsewhere. Only in 
mentioning Willmott and Young’s work in 
East London does Miss Djamour really touch 
on some of the broader questions relating to 
bilateral organization that have been of par- 
ticular interest to social anthropologists during 
the last decade. We miss any reference to the 
work of the late Robert Pehrson, or to that of 
Ward Goodenough, though both have been 
available for some years. Also lacking is any 
reference, much less comparative discussion, of 
what is probably the work most parallel to 
that of Miss Djamour, R. M. Koentjaraningrat’s 
A Preliminary Description of the Javanese Kin- 
ship System (Yale University, 1957). It would 
have been equally interesting to have the au- 
thor’s comparative judgment of the descriptive 
evidence and interpretations presented by Ray- 
mond Smith in The Negro Family in British 
‘Guiana. 

It is perhaps unfair to criticize Miss Djamour 
for not having written a more theoretically 
oriented study of a subject which has recently 
become of considerable interest. We are grate- 
ful for this clear and valuable description of a 
particular system, which will certainly be of 
importance to those who grapple with the prob- 
lems of organization in bilateral societies. The 
book will also prove of great value to students 
of southeast Asia, regardless of their discipli- 
nary persuasion. 

Morton H. Friep 
Columbia University 


Bangkhuad: A Community Study in Thailand. 
By Howarp Keva Kaurman. Locust Val- 
ley, New York: J. J. Augustin Inc., for the 
Association of Asian Studies, 1960. ix, 235. 
Illustrated. Appendix, Glossary, Bibliogra- 
phy, Index. Monograph Series X. 


I was fortunate to have been able to read the 
original version of this volume five years ago 
when it was still a Ph.D. dissertation and be- 
fore I spent two years in Thailand, not far 
from Kaufman’s Bangkhuad. At that time, I 
was very favorably impressed with the work, 
and in preparing an annotated bibliography of 
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Thai materials, described it as “comprehensive 
and valuable . . . the descriptions of religious 
activities and rituals are probably the best in 
the literature.” Although not incorrect, this 
evaluation was primarily that of a student des- 
perate for any reliable data on Thai peasant 
culture. Five years later, with the benefit of 
hindsight and field experience, I have a some- 
what different view. 

Kaufman’s ethnography is still “comprehen- 
sive and valuable,” but only as an introduction 
to Siamese village life for students who know 
little about the subject. For readers familiar 
with Thailand, it is disappointingly superficial. 
Other than fulfilling the minimum require- 
ments of ethnographic reporting, the book has 
no major thesis; more important perhaps, it has 
little sense of inquiry or exposition. The reader 
will find here some excellent descriptions of 
village rituals, of the marriage ceremony, of 
the different types of family groups, etc., but 
except for a few perfunctory statements, he will 
not find any explanations of what these events 
or forms mean to the villagers. Kaufman’s 
description of the marriage ceremony and ar- 
rangements, for example, goes on for seven 
pages, but nowhere do we encounter a discus- 
sion of how young people feel about marriage, 
how a groom responds to having to live with 
his wife’s family during the first few years of 
married life, what pressures move him to estab- 
lish a home of his own, or, for that matter, 
what kind of relationship he has with his wife 
(other than a few comments on his economic 
and sexual ties). Basically, there are no human 
beings in these pages—only a static account of 
their institutional forms. 

Perhaps the main fault of the work is its 
oversimplification of so many important facets 
of village life. Sometimes Kaufman’s arguments 
border on the irresponsible. For example, to 
support his contention that the Thai family is 
considerably more cohesive than has been rec- 
ognized, he tells an anecdote of a villager who 
had recently been released from two years in 
prison, became a candidate for village head- 
man, and out of a total of eighty-six votes, re- 
ceived only four: his two sisters’, his wife’s, and 
his own. This, according to Kaufman, “is in- 
dicative of a certain amount of cohesiveness 
within the family in-group, exemplifying the 
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responsibility and loyalty felt toward one’s fam- 
ily.” In another place the reader learns that 
there are two reasons why consorting with 
prostitutes has increased in recent years: “1) 
good transportation service to the city, and 
2) the development of a cash economy.” Not 
a word is said about conditions within the vil- 
lage (more careful chaperonage, increased fem- 
inine prudery) or of the motivations of men 
who seek prostitutes—which are likely to be 
more direct and efficient reasons for this prob- 
lem. 

Despite these criticisms, there is a good deal 
of descriptive material in the study that is of 
value and interest. The author does a splendid 
—and perceptive—job of describing the various 
non-religious, “analogic” functions of the tem- 
ple in Bangkhuad. It is not only a place of 
worship, but a counseling center, poorhouse, 
music school, bank, hotel, news agency, and an 
asylum for the psychotic; all told, there are 
nineteen such secular functions. Similarly, 
Kaufman’s chapter on the workaday activities 
of the villagers, his systematic listing of these 
activities according to sex and age (making it 
directly comparable to the Cornell data from 
the village of Bang Chan) and his report on 
village games (of great value in psychological 
analyses) are all thorough and informative. 
What is perhaps unfortunate is that the author 
did not gather more data of this type, and did 
not use it, to transform what is essentially a 
weak descriptive endeavor into a work of 
sound, analytic scholarship. 

Hersert P, PHItuips 
Cornell University 


Bali: Cults and Customs. By R. Gorts, with 
photographs by P. L. Dronxers. Djakarta: 
published by the Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia, n.d. 208. 


A pictorial essay on Balinese culture designed 
primarily for the tourist trade, this book is con- 
siderably more than a mere souvenir album. 
The task of making complex matters compre- 
hensible to a lay audience has the happy indi- 
rect result of compelling an ordinarily cautious 
scholar to relinquish the security of his special- 
ized studies to attempt a more daring survey of 
the whole. Goris, a Dutch linguist and ethnolo- 
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gist, a lifetime student of Balinese culture, is 
eminently suited for such an: undertaking. 

The book consists of a collection of superb 
photographs together with detailed captions 
and brief introductory remarks, in Dutch, In- 
donesian, and English. The photographs are 
unusually informative and have been selected 
for a comprehensive coverage of the major 
aspects of Balinese culture. The arrangement of 
them into five groups entitled, “The Prehistoric 
Culture,” “The Old Indigenous Culture,” “The 
Old Hindu-Balinese Culture,’ “The Later 
Hindu-Balinese Culture,” and “The Modern 
Culture,” reflects Goris’ major interest, which 
is not so much in the patterns and functioning 
of Balinese culture as it exists today, but rather 
in a reconstruction of its history. The English 
subtitle, “Cults and Customs,” is misleading, 
for, aside from minor doctrinal differences be- 
tween the so-called Buddhist and Sivaist Brah- 
mana priests, there are no cults in the usual 
sense of religious sects in Bali. A more accurate 
description of the contents of the book is given 
by its Dutch subtitle: “Culture History in Pic- 
tures.” 

Goris describes a sequence of phases in the 
development of Balinese culture, illustrating 
each phase with representative archeological ob- 
jects, and also with photographs of customs 
found today which he considers to be derived 
from that period. The result is an image of 
present-day Balinese culture as “layered,” as if 
it consisted of a series of sedimentary strata, 
with the elements in the lowest layer being 
somehow more fundamental to an understand- 
ing of Bali today than the later accretions. Such 
an approach places heavy weight on the recon- 
struction made of the indigenous pre-Hindu 
phase. 

On the basis of linguistic evidence from very 
early inscriptions in Old Balinese, Goris builds 
a convincing picture of Bali at the beginning of 
the Christian era, just prior to the advent of 
Hinduism: a “peasant culture,” with wet rice 
cultivation, elaborate irrigation techniques and 
an extensive juridical system for determining 
land and water rights, plow and domesticated 
cattle, stone-working, carpentry, metal work- 
ing, weaving, pottery, and small supra-village 
kingdoms. 

However, when he ventures further, to at- 
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tempt a reconstruction of the pre-Hindu re- 
ligion and social structure on the basis of the 
unsubstantiated doctrines of the Leiden eth- 
nological school of Rassers and the elder de 
Jong concerning the presence in pre-agricul- 
tural Indonesia of a moiety system with cir- 
culating connubia and a corresponding per- 
vasive dualism in the religion, Goris’ re- 
construction becomes more questionable. This 
theoretical orientation leads Goris, as it has 
others of this school, not only to dubious specu- 
lations about the past, but also to serious misin- 
terpretation of present-day Balinese religion, 
for he reads into it a fundamental premise of 
opposition between earthly and heavenly spir- 
itual forces. This conception, frequently set 
forth in the Dutch literature, has been poorly 
supported by the meagre and equivocal evi- 
dence advanced. Allied to this search for a re- 
ligious dualism in Bali is the view of the 
Balinese village of past and present as a socio- 
religious entity which rules firmly over all 
aspects of the lives of its members, a view also 
resting more on a priori assumptions than on 
empirical evidence. 

However, the greater part of the volume is 
not about social structure as such. Ritual, 
drama, dance, and art are the most extensively 
treated. There is a fine sequence depicting a 
cremation, and a chapter on the recent renais- 
sance in Balinese painting and woodcarving. 
As a whole, the book offers the specialist a sug- 
gestive, though tantalizingly brief, glimpse at 
the general conclusions Goris has reached, and 
for the general reader a trustworthy introduc- 
tion to the delightful, curious, and complicated 
world of Bali. 

Hitprep GEERTZ 
Chicago 


Trance in Bali. By Jane Beto. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. xiii, 284. 
Illustrations, Index-Glossary. $7.50. 


Trance as a psychic, somatic, but above all as 
a cultural phenomenon in Bali is the subject of 
this extraordinary book. In her preface, Mar- 
garet Mead says that there is no comparable 
study of a complex set of trances. 

The uniqueness of Jane Belo’s volume lies in 
the fullness of description of the idiosyncratic 
Balinese practices involving trance in their cul- 
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tural and social context, and the precision of 
pertinent details which often bring out the uni- 
versality of certain aspects of trance: it is agony 
and exhilaration, physically exhausting and psy- 
chically cathartic, socially rewarding, and func- 
tional in the magico-religious sphere. Trance 
can serve as a vent for an individual’s emo- 
tional needs, but in institutionalized form may 
also be the channel for relieving communal 
anxieties and may even serve as an instrument 
for social change in a tradition-bound society. 

Institutionalized communion with gods, souls 
of ancestors, and with all varieties of spirits by 
entranced priests-healers-diviners, in combined 
or separated roles, it is a well-known and wide- 
spread practice in the world. Similarly “non- 
official” mediumistic persons, regarded as pos- 
sessed by some supra-human force when in 
trance, have been the subject of study by the 
medical, especially psychiatric, and anthropo- 
logical profession. Trance in Bali offers unusu- 
ally rich material to both. 

In this extensive and intensive study, the 
reader has the advantage of combined and com- 
plementary observations—field notes and pho- 
tographs as well as analysis—which are the 
result of cooperation among seven highly 
trained or well guided observers, foreign as 
well as native Balinese: the author and Kath- 
arene Mershon (who has contributed material 
to the book), have benefited from guidance and 
cooperation with Margaret Mead and Gregory 
Bateson; all of them have in turn extended 
their capacities for observation, recording, and 
comprehension by training Balinese secretaries. 
Three of these were able to record verbatim the 
utterances of entranced persons, and sometimes 
to discuss with them informally their sensa- 
tions, views, or beliefs. Literal texts of songs 
and incantations translated into English are 
among the eloquently revelant bits of the study. 

Thus the reader can “see and hear,” as it 
were, much of what is going on in the often 
confused and agitated atmosphere of a trance 
ritual or performance. He is also enabled to 
understand the functions of and grasp the in- 
terrelationships between the various partici- 
pants. 

The principal participants remain the tranc- 
ers themselves, and most of the text is devoted 
to their function and behaviour. They are 
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grouped by the author accordingly into: Trance 
Doctors who when in trance establish contact 
with the souls of the petitioner’s forebears and 
offer oracular advice aimed at curing the ills; 
Mediumistic Ceremonial Practitioners who are 
connected with temples and go into trance only 
on ceremonial occasions when specific gods 
“come down” into them; Impersonators of the 
Witch, Rangda (black magic), and the Dragon, 
Barong (white magic), in the well-known 
dramatic dance-play; Fighting and Self-Stab- 
bing Trancers who include the kriss (dagger)- 
dancers whose weapons are turned against their 
own chest in the Rangda-Barong play; Child 
Trance Dancers—the little girls, said to be en- 
tered by a god or a heavenly nymph, whose 
somnambulistic performances traditionally were 
instituted to ward off epidemics; Folk Trancers 
who, transformed into an animal or even ob- 
ject, provide in a sense an exciting sort of enter- 
tainment by their freakish actions in disassoci- 
ated and often cataleptic state; and, finally, the 
Occasional Trancers who are individuals with 
no fixed official role at temple ceremonies, but 
who as visitors add another supra-natural pres- 
ence to the gathering of gods and demons. 

The audience and aides who help implement 
the entrancing procedures such as “smoking,” 
chanting, drumming etc. (though often trance 
occurs spontaneously without “technical” pre- 
liminaries) are indispensable counterparts of 
the trancers and fill the role of the hypnotist in 
modern psychiatry. Suggestion emanates from 
the environment, directly or indirectly, and 
undoubtedly facilitates what could be regarded 
as self-hypnosis. There is the whole build-up of 
anticipation and collective receptivity; direc- 
tions to the little girl dancers coming from the 
words of the rhythmically chanted songs; in- 
stigation or challenge by shouted remarks to 
Folk trancers. 

Jane Belo’s conscientious reporting makes 
clear how thin at times is the borderline be- 
tween trance or “possession” and abandoned 
acting. The whole book, based on research be- 
tween 1932 and 1939, presents one of Bali’s 
outstanding cultural aspects which, as Margaret 
Mead observes, is already “rapidly changing in 
the face of new world demands of Balinese 
who are now Indonesians.” 

This reviewer fully subscribes to the three 
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implied suggestions of this statement. It is an 
appreciation of the great documentary value of 
this study. It is a diagnosis of change, but also 
a prediction of further change to come. It is 
also a challenge to scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences as well as students of re- 
ligion to follow up the fate of trance as an insti- 
tution. What will take its place to fill its social- 
psychological function—in Asian as well as 
non-Asian societies? Tibet and Haiti are just 
two random examples of each. 
Crare Hott 


Cornell University 


Indonesia: The Art of an Island Group. By 
Frits A. Wacner. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. Translated from the German 
by Ann E. Keep, 257. Appendices, Bibli- 
ography, Glossary, Index, Maps. Illustrated 
in color. Kunst der Welt series. 


Ancient Indonesian Art. By A. J. BerNnetT 
Kempers. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Un- 
iversity Press, 1959. vi, 124. Maps, Descrip- 
tion of Plates, Bibliography, Notes, Glos- 
sary, Index, 353 plates. $22.50. 


These two books dealing with the same gen- 
eral subject are in no way alike, for they satisfy 
very different needs. Frits A. Wagner wrote a 
short cultural history in which the visual deco- 
rative arts form the core. However this book 
deals with all the arts including drama, music, 
the dance, and literature. A. J. Bernet Kempers 
volume is an analytical catalogue and photo- 
graphic record of the monumental Hindu- 
Buddhist art of Indonesia, preceded by a his- 
torical introduction. 

Both the author and the publishers have 
made every effort to give Wagner’s book popu- 
lar appeal, as one volume of the Art of the 
World series. Its handy format, sixty-one at- 
tractive color illustrations, free-flowing text, 
and sparse use of formal documentation all con- 
tribute to this end. These concessions to popu- 
lar appeal should not discourage the serious 
student, for he will find much of value in this 
survey of the arts of Indonesia. M. Covarrubias 
wrote a book of this type on Balinese culture in 
1937, but there has been no similar work cover- 
ing the arts of Indonesia in a single volume. 

The organization of Wagner’s book is in 
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general chronological. It begins with the pre- 
historic period and ends with the mid-twentieth 
century. When it is desirable to deal with the 
material according to a typological organiza- 
tion, he does not hesitate temporarily to aban- 
don his chronological approach. Wagner is thus 
able to reinforce his theme of the continuity of 
various aspects of Indonesian art and culture 
throughout the ages. The excellent color plates, 
made from first-class color transparencies, are 
permitted to carry their own theme on the arts 
of Indonesia, but as the book. progresses the au- 
thor brings this pictorial story closer to the 
verbal one until both illustrations and text are 
closely integrated. The marginal notes indicat- 
ing the location of various subjects and plate 
references are a thoughtful and useful feature. 

For twenty years, 1936 to 1956, A. J. Bernet 
Kempers worked in Indonesia, where he be- 
came the Director of Archaeology and Professor 
of Cultural History and Archaeology in the 
Universities of Djakarta and Jogjakarta. These 
two decades of first-hand experiences with In- 
donesian art well qualified him as the author 
of a reference book on the subject. The mili- 
tary, political, and social events of those times, 
in which he was a participant as well as an 
observer, also demonstrated the urgency of pub- 
lishing an authoritative pictoral catalogue on 
the monumental art of Indonesia; if the photo- 
graphic files and catalogues were damaged be- 
yond repair such a book would safeguard the 
information accumulated by years of scholar- 
ship and labor. 

It has been thirty-five years since the publi- 
cation of a general hand book on ancient Indo- 
nesian art. This is the first one in the English 
language, and it is most welcome. Dr. Bernet 
Kempers’ handsomely published volume has 
353 large clear half-tone plates for detailed 
study and reference. The plates are discussed 
in a ninety-two-page catalogue that records 
circumstances of find, suggests comparative 
references, and describes each work in detail. 
The analytical pictorial record is introduced by 
a twenty-three-page historical survey of Indo- 
nesian art and archaeology. There is an exten- 
sive and well chosen bibliography, as well as a 
good combined glossary and index. It is de- 
cidedly a reference volume, and a good one. 

Wagner also provides a good glossary, bibli- 
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ography, and an index, but less than twenty 
volumes are the same in both lists. Thus these 
books are not only different in form, appear- 
ance, and purpose, but they are drawn from 
different sources. 

Mixxarp B. Rocers 
Seattle Art Museum 


Tales of the American Teachers in the Philip- 
pines. Edited by Gerronmma T. Pecson 
and Maria Racetis [ Hotinsteiner]. Ma- 
nila: Carmelo & Bauermann, 1959. xv, 254. 
Illustrations. 


The current re-examination of postwar Fili- 
pino-American relations led one Manila news- 
paper to reprint selected passages uncomppli- 
mentary to Filipinos from the writings of early 
Americans. Perhaps this politically oriented 
newspaper “feature” stimulated the present vol- 
ume. Mrs. Pecson, first woman member of the 
Philippine Senate, and Mary Racelis Holln- 
steiner, a young sociologist, have brought to- 
gether a useful collection of “. . . reminiscences 
by Filipinos and Americans on the early Amer- 
ican teachers, usually known collectively as the 
Thomasites. . . .” Selections have been made, 
for example, from the publications of Frederic 
Marquardt, Gilbert Perez, Mary Fee, and Jose- 
phine and Austin Craig. Filipino accounts of 
their American teachers were taken from local 
newspapers, magazines, and offcial reports. 

Reading these selections, one is reminded of 
something the newspaper would like its readers 
to forget—-that most Filipinos remember their 
American mentors with an almost parental de- 
votion and affection. Admittedly, the Thomas- 
ites were a motley crew. Yet most of them came 
with dedication to a distant country to help 
build a new Asian democracy. Their personal 
involvement in the nation’s growth and lasting 
devotion to Filipinos left us a supportive herit- 
age not yet duplicated, come war, independ- 
ence, or technical aid. 

Donn V. Hart 


Syracuse University 


Focus on the Barrio. The Story Behind the 
Birth of the Philippine Community De- 
velopment Program under President Mag- 
saysay. By Jose V. Asureva. Manila: Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Institute of Pub- 
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lic Administration, 1959. Studies in Public 
Administration, No. 5. xxviii, 527. Chro- 
nology of Events, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.60, including postage. $8.75 from Cellar 
Book Shop, Detroit. 


Focus on the Barrio, a case study of the crea- 
tion of the Philippine Community Develop- 
ment Program during the first two years of the 
Magsaysay administration, is an excellent con- 
tribution to the growing literature on Philip- 
pine community development in particular, and 
for Southeast Asia in general. The book “pre- 
sents in a simple and direct way a highly com- 
plex interplay of personalities, institutions [na- 
tional and international] and environmental 
factors in the shaping of an important public 
policy and in the determination of the direction 
of its implementation.” This study is the prod- 
uct of a promising Filipino scholar who ap- 
proached his topic with a keen mind and 
abundant diligence. Focus on the Barrio pos- 
sesses the external characteristics of responsible 
scholarship, often lacking in many Manila-pub- 
lished studies—few typographical errors, care- 
ful bibliographical documentation, an extensive 
index, glossary, maps, charts, and photographs. 

Professor Abueva’s training qualified him 
well for this research. Chief of Research and 
Associate Professor at the Institute, with his 
doctorate from the University of Michigan, 
Abueva has been closely associated with the 
community development program. He is a 
member of the Community Development Re- 
search Council and also editor of the Philippine 
Journal of Public Administration. 

The briefest way to summarize the book’s 
general contents is to quote the author’s re- 
search design: 


We shall attempt in this study to reconstruct as 
vividly and as realistically as we can, the details 
of our story of how certain individuals and groups 
(agencies or institutions) interacted so as to in- 
fluence the form and substance of the Philippine 
Community Development Program .. . we shall 
proceed largely on a chronological basis according 
to a four-stage concept of the birth of a govern- 
mental program, namely; (1) the recognition of 
a social problem to the point where it leads to 
action; (2) the formulation of proposals for its 
solution; (3) the establishment of an administra- 
tive agency to devote full time to the adminis- 
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tration of the policy and program adopted; and 
(4) the actual administration of that agency, i.e., 
the development and implementation of its pro- 
gram as the reason for its existence (p. 5). 


Abueva rightly contends that Focus on the 
Barrio is “. .. as much a study in policy devel- 
opment and administrative creation as it is a 
story of how President Magsaysay and Mr. Bin- 
amira [Presidential Assistant on Community 
Development, PACD] developed as_policy- 
makers and organization strategists .. . [and] 
illustrates the workings of the bilateral eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance program of 
the Philippines and the United States... 
[and] some of the ways by which the United 
Nations organization assists [newly develop- 
ing] countries. . . .” He does not assess the 
achievement of the PACD, for his study ceased 
with the beginning of its program. 

The reviewer appreciates the author’s candor 
in discussing the abortive Yen-Cabili mission to 
the United States and the role of the ebullient 
Magsaysay in the community development pro- 
gram. The book is filled with fascinating ver- 
batim reports of meetings with Magsaysay and 
other leaders relative to the origin and creation 
of the PACD. Abueva correctly underlines that 
rural improvement was not solely the result of 
the brief presidency of Magsaysay but predates 
his administration. It is possible that the im- 
portance of Binamira’s role is somewhat magni- 
fied, although he continues to bring to the 
PACD intelligent leadership. The reviewer 
would have appreciated a greater awareness of 
the theoretical aspects of the research; the con- 
cluding observations are largely a summary of 
the previous chapters. 

One conclusion of the author is that Ameri- 
can aid “. . . enables the U. S. Government to 
participate actively in local policy making and 
execution. It is impossible to avoid Ameri- 
can intervention in Philippine public affairs, 
through U. S. aid, as long as such aid is wanted, 
and welcomed.” One objection, often voiced, to 
American stimulation of social reform through 
foreign aid, according to Wurfel, is that “.. . 
those societies most in need of reform have 
political elites most opposed to it” (Amer. Pol. 
Sci. Review, LIII, June 1959, 460). However, 
he points out that “indirect” reforms may con- 
tribute to the later formulation of more basic 
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direct reforms, repugnant to the elite, but es- 
sential for the establishment of the civilized 
conditions of existence. 

This possible effect remains both the chal- 
lenge and the promise of the Philippine Com- 
munity Development Program. 

Donn V. Hart 
Syracuse University 


Les premiers conciles bouddhiques. By Anpré 
Bareav. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1955. 150. 


The Buddhist councils have been studied for 
more than a century and another study would 
seem superfluous were it not that divided opin- 
ion continues on many points concerning the 
time and circumstances of the early councils, 
largely because of the contradictions contained 
in the documents upon which the opinions are 
based. 

This work itself is a manifestation of a dif- 
ference of opinion. Originally, M. Bareau had 
intended to limit his study to the First and 
Second Councils of Pataliputra. He soon found 
himself unable to maintain continuity with the 
work done earlier by Przyluski and Hofinger 
on the first two councils and, giving up the 
attempt to write a kind of conclusion to their 
studies, he decided to present his own findings 
on all four of the early councils. The result is a 
unified presentation of an important aspect of 
early Buddhism. 

The councils of the title are the Council of 
Rajagrha, the Council of VaiSali, and the First 
and Second Councils of Pataliputra. According 
to M. Bareau, only the first two assemblies 
merit the title “Council.” The latter two are 
more analagous to the synod of the Christian 
church. We are told, too, that “council” as a 
translation for samgiti, though acceptable, is a 
derived word and that “concert” is the proper 
translation of samgiti, which is compounded of 
giti, to sing, and sam, together, that is, to sing 
together the Canon. 

Each of the councils is accorded a similar 
order of treatment insofar as common features 
prevail. Thus, the author is concerned with the 
time, place, and the circumstances that precipi- 
tated each council. He follows the presentation 
of these matters with a discussion of the per- 
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sonalities present and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the council. 

With one exception, the dating of the coun- 
cils is uncertain. The Council of Rajagrha, 
though regarded as first in time and allegedly 
called the day after the death of the Buddha, 
clearly shows in its content the influence of 
events that did not take place until many years 
after it was supposed to have convened. Bareau 
considers this council to be a late invention. 
The alternative, of course, would be to look 
upon the anachronisms as later accretions to 
the original literature. The early date was 
given, Bareau believes, to gain authority for 
the council in order to prevent a schism and, 
possibly, to support a condemnation of the 
monks of Vaisali whose dogma was looked 
upon as inimical to the Buddhist cause. 

The contradictory versions of the proceedings 
of the council reveal the nature of some of the 
problems with which the author had to deal. 
In one version of the proceedings, Ananda, 
Buddha’s faithful companion, is expelled from 
the assemblage as punishment for having urged 
the Buddha to admit women into the order and 
for not having asked the Buddha to save him- 
self as he lay on the point of death. In another 
version, the expulsion has become a dramatic 
device to set the stage for Ananda’s reappear- 
ance at which time he repeats the words of the 
Buddha as he had heard them from the lips of 
the master. The differing versions are too nu- 
merous to give here. The interested reader will 
find that M. Bareau has considered each care- 
fully. 

Toward the end of the first century after 
Nirvana, the Council of Vaisali was held. It is 
of interest here to note that this council may, in 
fact, be the first if the theory of the Council of 
Rajagrha as a late invention can be substanti- 
ated. The dating of the third council is to some 
extent arbitrary. It can be six or thirty-seven years 
after the Council of Vaisali. If one assumes, as 
some scholars do, that the First Council of 
Pataliputra was called to censure the activities 
of the monks of VaiSali, then the six-year span 
appears the logical choice. If one believes, as 
Bareau does, that there is no connection be- 
tween the two events, then one may accept the 
longer span of time, though there is no stronger 
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evidence for its correctness than there is for the 
correctness of the shorter time lapse. 

The dating of the Second Council of Patali- 
putra is given with certainty as the 236th year 
of the Era of Nirvana in the reign of the Em- 
peror Asoka. Buddhism had more than a thou- 
sand years remaining before it virtually disap- 
peared in India. Yet it was the events of this 
period, we are told, that mark a turning point 
in Buddhist fortunes. According to Buddhist 
historians the large-scale conversions following 
Asoka’s proselytizing resulted in the introduc- 
tion of strange practices into the community 
by members of other faiths who had sought in 
Buddhism purely the benefits of material gain. 
Pursuit of material advantage was no doubt a 
factor in the decision of many to embrace 
Buddhism but something must be allowed for 
the appeal of Buddhism itself. That new con- 
verts failed to grasp its difficult doctrines and 
substituted their own practices in the new 
philosophical climate is not surprising. Further, 
Bareau cites non-Buddhist sources which argue 
that the lot of the non-Buddhist was not as 
desperate as the Buddhist historians would 
make it appear and that conversion was not 
purely a matter of economics. The non-Bud- 
dhist did not suddenly find himself in strait- 
ened circumstances because of Asoka’s avowed 
sympathy for Buddhism. There was no doubt 
some hardship but the records generally reveal 
a ruler whose generosity was freely extended to 
adherents of all faiths. 

After reading M. Bareau’s careful analysis of 
the evidence, one comes upon his modest two- 
page statement of his conclusions with surprise. 
One wishes that he had not restricted himself 
at this point. 

The reader may feel that Bareau’s effort to 
support or disprove a point is at times excessive 
but this possible shortcoming does not detract 
from the value of the work. Patient readers will 
appreciate his arguments. In his final summary, 
Bareau admits that most of the conclusions 
which he has reached are only probably right. 
Be that as it may, future studies in this field 
must use this work as a point of departure if 
they are to make any significant contribution 
to this aspect of early Buddhism. 

Wa ter J. Opronic 
University of Pennsylvania 
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India: Mixed Enterprise and Western Business. 
By Dantet L. Spencer. The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1959. xii, 252. Appendices, 
Bibliography, Index. Guilders 15.75 (pa- 
per). 

By “mixed enterprise,” Professor Spencer 
means economic or business enterprises in 
which public and private interests have shares 
in the equity or ownership and in the control 
of price and production policies. Mixed enter- 
prise in the narrower sense is applied to enter- 
prises conforming to these criteria, and in 
which public and private interests are domestic; 
in the broader sense it includes “composite en- 
terprise” in which one of these interests is for- 
eign. Allied to mixed enterprise is “joint enter- 
prise,’ defined as combinations within the 
public or private sector, whether domestic or 
foreign. The study includes all these categories 
but emphasizes. mixed enterprise in the more 
inclusive sense. 

Part I gives the necessary background for the 
study, setting forth in an initial chapter some 
of the main characteristics of the Indian econ- 
omy, and proceeding in the next two chapters 
to a general picture of private and of public 
enterprise in India, beginning in the nineteenth 
century and coming down to the recent past. 
In the private sector there are brief accounts of 
tea, jute, cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
sugar, and lesser industries, and of the private 
financial institutions. That peculiar Indian in- 
stitution, the managing agent, is explained. 
Prior to the recent Five-Year plans, the author 
concludes, private enterprise made scant con- 
tributions to economic progress; foreign inter- 
ests dominated finance. In the public sector, the 
British in the nineteenth century and various 
Indian public authorities under their oversight 
evolved the extensive Indian railway network. 
Some of the princely states, particularly Hydera- 
bad, Baroda, and Mysore, were active in the 
ownership and operation of industries, But it 
remained, of course, for the present govern- 
ment of India to launch upon this course in the 
grand style. Professor Spencer describes the 
various hues of Government policy toward pub- 
lic ownership, beginning with the National 
Planning Committee of the Congress Party in 
1938, through the “socialist pattern of society” 
proclaimed by Nehru in 1954, the first and 
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second Five-Year Plans, to the recent swing 
toward more private enterprise. 

Part II comes to the central theme of the 
mixed enterprises in India, setting forth the 
conceptual framework which has been repro- 
duced in the first sentence of this review. Chap- 
ter V attempts to provide a theoretical basis for 
the examination of mixed enterprises as they 
might be expected to behave under: 1) com- 
petitive, 2) monopolistic, and 3) oligopolistic 
situations, While the author believes that this 
analysis results in “some interesting conclu- 
sions,” I fear my own impression from these 
three possible situations as described is that 
“anything is possible,” regarding price, output, 
resource allocation, progressiveness, stability, 
and other dimensions of policy. 

During the British period it was not until 
1918 that, departing from a traditional laissez 
faire position, an Industrial Commission re- 
ported favorably to the encouragement of 
mixed enterprises. The state of Mysore took the 
most vigorous action in sharing ownership and 
control with private enterprise in sugar, paper, 
spun silk, etc.; Baroda and Hyderabad launched 
other undertakings. Apparently mixed enter- 
prises of these states were proliferated beyond 
rational bounds in the period following the 
Second World War. Central and State Govern- 
ment reports recommended withdrawal from 
direct participation as soon as the industries 
were well established. 

At the level of Central Government, India 
has created mixed enterprises in such fields of 
major economic importance as air transport, 
industrial finance, shipping, shipbuilding, sur- 
face transportation and communications. In 
the mixed enterprises of the Indian states, pri- 
vate participation dominated; in those of the 
Central Government, public participation was 
the greater. 

In two successive chapters (VII and VIII) 
Professor Spencer surveys the participation of 
foreign private and of foreign public capital in 
Indian enterprises. This is indeed “the most 
novel form which has yet appeared on the In- 
dian development scene” (p. 129). These par- 
ticipations are spread over a great variety of 
production. In the course of time, Indian opin- 
ion has become somewhat less enthusiastic con- 
cerning these joint and composite enterprises. 
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Americans have been thought to be hard bar- 
gainers; U. K. participation seems more promis- 
ing by reason of greater familiarity with Indian 
conditions. 

The third and final Part of this study exam- 
ines “The Economic Rationale of India’s Exper- 
iments in Mixed Enterprise.” The most impor- 
tant conclusion emerging from the chapter on 
participation by private businesses is that their 
motivation is only partly a matter of the rate of 
return. Large firms, particularly foreign firms, 
may have an eye to tax advantages, to long-run 
market and publicity gains, and the advantages 
accruing from being the “principal supplier” to 
enterprises in which they have a share. 

On the possible gains of mixed enterprise to 
the public sector, the author reveals more of his 
basic philosophy than elsewhere and shows the 
greatest enthusiasm for this form of organiza- 
tion. He reveals little patience with marginal 
productivity and international comparative 
costs. “To a people newly recovering their 
political independence, the sense of pride and 
achievement and confidence in ability to ac- 
quire Western mechanization are in a very real 
sense more important than a subsidization cost 
of millions of rupees” (p. 179). It is generally 
consistent with such ideas that the author de- 
cides to appraise the value of mixed enterprises 
to the public sector from the angle of a “group 
putting over a generalized economic program” 
(p. 183). But it is odd to find that this group 
was not at all concerned with tax offsets, the 
creation of development funds, or the fiscal 
aspects which the author believes could accrue 
as advantages from mixed enterprises. 

The student of the Indian economy will find 
a great deal of useful information about mixed 
enterprise and some suggestive analysis in this 
monograph, The existence of some “empty eco- 
nomic boxes” of theory seems to arise from the 
ambitions of the writer outrunning the facts 
over which he disposed. 

Howarp S. E tis 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Decade of Indo-British Relations, 1937-47. 
By K. P. Buacat. Bombay: Popular Book 
Depot, 1959. xv, 521. Appendices, Bibli- 
ography, Index. Rs 25/—. 


The last decade of British Imperial Rule in 
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India saw the emergence of nationalism as a 
victorious force. It was a decade of great politi- 
cal movements, significant constitutional prog- 
ress and also the growth of communal politics 
which finally culminated in the partition of the 
country. It opens with Provincial Ministries set . 
up under the Government of India Act of 1935 
and closes with the Indian Independence Act 
of 1947. The federal idea looms large for a time 
and is then shelved and some very interesting 
experiments in provincial autonomy are carried 
out. The decade, thus, is of unusual interest not 
only to the historian and the student of con- 
stitutional history but also to the political scien- 
tist. 

Mr. Bhagat has attempted to examine rela- 
tions between India and Britain during this 
eventful decade. His work has ten chapters 
tracing the vicissitudes in these relationships 
almost from year to year. In the Prologue the 
author gives a brief history of the rise and 
expansion of the British power in India. The 
first chapter discusses the background to the 
Government of India Act of 1935 and Indian 
political reactions to it. The second chapter 
narrates events after the passage of the Act. 
The third chapter is concerned with the situa- 
tion in India at the outbreak of World War II 
leading to the exit of Congress Ministries. 
Chapters Four to Eight take up the narrative 
through the war years filled with rumblings of 
the Indian Revolt and the complications intro- 
duced by the demand for a separate sovereign 
state by the Muslim League. The last two 
chapters deal principally with the various 
schemes put forward in an effort to solve the 
constitutional problem and the emergence of 
India and Pakistan as two separate sovereign 
states in the sub-continent. 

The author’s major aim seems to be to focus 
attention on happenings in India and Britain, 
and Indian and British reactions to them. In 
his detailed analysis of reactions in India the 
author has confined his interest to statements 
by prominent leaders of the Congress, the Mus- 
lim League, the Hindu Mahasbha, the princes, 
and a few other groups, together with the reso- 
lutions passed at the various sessions of the 
respective organizations. The subject is such 
that it could be dealt with either from the 
purely historical angle, as an essay in constitu- 
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tional history, or as a problem in the evolving 
politics of the Indian sub-continent during the 
period under review. The work lacks a definite 
approach and in effect becomes a collection of 
quotations inter-connected by stray observations 
which can scarcely be properly called inter- 
pretative. This vagueness of purpose makes the 
narrative ramble through year after year; at 
the end the reader is not quite sure what the 
author had set out to do. There is no doubt that 
much effort has gone into the collection of a 
large mass of facts and attitudes, and with a 
more diligent exercise of the historical disci- 
pline the work could have emerged in a better 
form. Almost two thirds of the work is taken 
up with quotations, many familiar to a serious 
student of Indian history and politics of the last 
twenty or thirty years. In considering Indian 
reactions to British moves the author would 
have done well to pay more attention than he 
has done to the roles of the Socialist group in 
the Congress and the activities and opinions 
of the Communist Party of India. The differ- 
ences within the Congress in the matter of 
participation in the war effort could also have 
been dealt with in more detail. Again it is diff- 
cult to understand precisely why the author 
should not have begun with 1935 and brought 
his narrative up to 1950 which then would have 
involved a discussion of the significance of the 
1935 Act in the making of some features of the 
Indian Constitution. This would certainly have 
enhanced the value of the work for the student 
of Indian Constitutional history. Finally the 
expectations raised by the title are not com- 
pletely fulfilled by the text, for it is mainly con- 
cerned with constitutional and political develop- 
ments affecting an imperial power in its 
relations with its dependency which are of a 
quite different order from relations between 
two states. 

In spite of these defects the work has certain 
obvious merits. It brings together matter bear- 
ing on the changing political scene in India 
during the most crucial period of the country’s 
recent history. In explaining the withdrawal of 
the British power in India the author mentions 
the rising tempo of nationalism, the “co-opera- 
tive” attitude of the British Labour Party, and 
Britain’s faith in democratic institutions and 
procedures as contributory factors. An exam- 
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ination of the economic aspects of this process 
of withdrawal would also have been very help- 
ful. The work is well documented and has 
twenty-three appendices, though the relevance 
of a few of them may be questioned. There is 
an adequate index, and the printing is good. 
A more sparing use of unnecessary adjectives 
would have made the style smoother and easier 
to follow. 
B. G. GoKHALE 

University of Washington 


Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in 
Ancient India. By R. S. SHarma. Delhi: 
Motilal Benarsidass, 1959. xiv, 237. Roman 
Equivalents of Nagari Letters, Abbrevia- 
tions, Bibliography, Index. Rs. 12. 


The aim of this book is to trace how far the 
elements of property, family, tribe, caste, re- 
ligion, and land systems contributed to the 
formation of political ideas and institutions in 
early India. 

The previous treatment of this subject—es- 
pecially in the many books dated between 1905 
and 1930—was strongly tinged by Indian na- 
tionalism. These books tried to build up an 
ideological weapon. There was a fulsome adora- 
tion of ancient Indian institutions, a false sense 
of values and of realities, and a craze for prov- 
ing the superiority of ancient Indian institu- 
tions, 

On the contrary, this book is an effort to 
build up a scientific methodology of research 
free from vague generalizations. It is not a 
coherent study of the subject but a careful col- 
lection of material from the relevant Sanskrit 
and Buddhist literature, and from the inscrip- 
tions. It is fully documented by exact reference 
to sources, with quotations from and transla- 
tion of the most important passages. There is 
no trace of bias or effort to build up a general 
theory. 

It has a very useful bibliography, and the 
first chapter contains a description and criti- 
cism of the most important of the earlier books, 
especially from the period between 1905 and 
1930 when there was great ferment of Indian 
nationalism and a tendency to idealize the past. 

The second chapter contains a long discus- 
sion of the earliest definition of the state—the 
saptanga theory, which was first given in the 
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Arthashastra of Kautilya, probably valid for the 
period of the Maurya empire (321-184 B.C.), 
although elements of the theory went back to 
about 600 B.C. The discovery of the manuscript 
of this work in 1905 and its publication in 1909 
caused a revolution in our ideas about ancient 
India. 

Up until the end of the nineteenth century 
the dominant idea was that Indian life had 
always been dominated by philosophy, mysti- 
cism, asceticism, and world-renouncing re- 
religions, and had done little in developing the 
idea of the state and practical political constitu- 
tions. This is a very one-sided point of view. 
Since the late-Vedic period (about 600 B.C.) 
Indian thought has been dominated by the 
idea of the ¢ri-varga—the three aims of human 
life. These are dharma, religious duties, artha, 
practical affairs of life, and kama, enjoyment of 
life. India has been no'more successful than 
Western countries in keeping these three ele- 
ments of life in balance. Indian civilization has 
been much less spiritual than is commonly sup- 
posed and the West has been much less materi- 
alistic than India thinks. It is probably true that 
in India a religious sanction has been extended 
over more social matters than anywhere else in 
the world, but in the resulting synthesis of re- 
ligions and social life which we call Hinduism 
most of these matters have become so stereo- 
typed that they really have much less spiritual 
content than is commonly supposed. One reason 
for the exaggerated emphasis which is often 
placed upon the spiritual element in Indian life 
is the fact that the only literature which has been 
preserved from the first thousand years or so 
of Indian history is almost entirely religious. 
The discovery of the work of Kautilya gave a 
corrective to this one-sided point of view. 

There is no definition of the state in the 
early Vedic literature. There were only tribal 
organizations, folk-assemblies, and communal 
institutions, with rudimentary administrative 
organization. In post-Vedic times, beginning 
about 600 B.C., there began to be well-organ- 
ized tribal republics and some of the elements 
that went into the making of the saptanga 
theory. The seven elements of this definition 
are the master (monarch), officials, people, 
fortified capital, treasury, army, and friends 
(allies). 
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Then follows a discussion of the role of 
property, family, and caste in the origin of the 
state; of the earliest folk-assemblies of the Vedic 
period and the origin of the post-Vedic tribal 
republics; of some tribal and primitive aspects 
of the later Vedic polity; of land revenue sys- 
tems in the pre-Maurya period (600-300 B.C.); 
and of religion and politics in the Arthashastra 
of Kautilya. 

Chapter Twelve deals with Kushana polity. 
More than two centuries of disintegration (the 
second and first centuries B.C.) followed the 
fall of the Maurya empire. The foreign Kushan 
dynasty, from Central Asia, restored partial 
political unity in northern India and main- 
tained it for more than a century until about 
A.D. 229. It added some new elements to In- 
dian political thought. 

Chapter Thirteen discusses classes of society 
and caste in relation to law and politics, and 
Chapter Fourteen traces the origin of feudalism 
in India and its development between the 
Gupta period (A.D. 320-455) and the reign 
of Harsha (A.D. 606-647). 

Wa ttTer Evcene CLARK 
Vista, California 


India 1947-50. Select Documents on Indian 
Affairs. Edited by S. L. Poprar. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. Volume I, In- 
ternal Affairs. xlix, 672. Index. Volume II, 
External Affairs. xxi, 700. Index. $13.25 
per set. 

In editing these two volumes Sundar Lal 
Poplai has not only given us easy access to 
much valuable raw material of recent Indian 
History and Politics hitherto unavailable in 
print, but has selected his documents in a 
commendably unbiased manner. 

The first volume’s introduction provides a 
brief summary of India’s internal political de- 
velopment from the Dominion’s assumption of 
power to the birth of the Republic. Excerpts 
focus upon such major issues as Partition; the 
making of the Constitution; relations of States 
with the Union; political party platforms and 
policies; and economic planning. The section 
on Kashmir is particularly well arranged to 
present all major viewpoints, while that de- 
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voted to “Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast and Assassi- 
nation” is least satisfactory since nothing from 
the proscribed trial statement by Godse could 
be included. 

Volume Two is inadequately introduced; no 
attempt is made to retrace the ground covered 
in Karunakaran’s India in World Affairs, 
1947-50. India’s approach to external affairs is 
reflected through Nehru’s foreign policy state- 
ments, documents dealing with the dispute 
over French enclaves, India’s Commonwealth 
Relations, relations with Burma and Pakistan, 
and policy in the UNO. Regrettably, neither 
volume contains a bibliography, nor a key to 
the abbreviated citations which cryptically note 
the sources of many excerpts. 

Stantey A. WoLPERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Caste and Kinship in Central India. By Apr1an 
C. Mayer. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. xvi, 295. Plates, Refer- 
ences, Glossary, Index. $6.00. 


The post-Independence years in South Asia 
have seen a major development in the under- 
standing of the nature and function of the 


societies and cultures of South Asia. Adrian 
Mayer’s monograph, Caste and Kinship in Cen- 
tral India, is best understood and appreciated 
as part of these developments. Caste of course 
has been a major topic of study for students of 
India for over a hundred years, but until recent 
years it has mainly been studied from a his- 
torical-literary viewpoint, or from an all-India 
view drawing upon data supplied by the decen- 
nial censuses. These two approaches concen- 
trated on caste as a system and ignored the 
central questions of what caste was and how 
it functioned for the individual actors in the 
system at the local level. It has been to this 
question that much recent social anthropologi- 
cal work has been directed, notably the work 
of L. Dumont, M. N. Srinivas, K. Gough, 
D. N. Majumdar, M. E. Opler, McK. Marriott, 
and S. C. Dube, but Mayer is the first to pub- 
lish a full-scale study, of all aspects of caste as 
seen from the point of view of the actors in a 
particular location. 

Ramkheri, the locus of the research, is a vil- 
lage of nine hundred and twelve persons in 
Malwa; it was part of a Princely State, Dewar 
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Senior, before 1948. The village contains twen- 
ty-seven castes ranging in size from a hundred 
and eighty-one members to two, with six hav- 
ing over fifty members, The first half of 
Mayer’s book is a discussion of inter-caste rela- 
tions in the village, of how ritual, economic, 
and political status are related to the hierarchy 
of caste. His discussion of caste and village 
leadership (Chapter VI) are of exceptional 
interest, and have relevance not only to his pic- 
ture of the village but should be read by all 
who want to know how and why things get 
done in an Indian village. The distinction made 
between committee and council (p. 122) as 
types of legislative and deliberative bodies 
found in contemporary Indian villages goes far 
in explaining the problems ‘of trying to use 
what are thought to be indigenous political 
structures for administrative and developmental 
functions on the part of the provincial and 
central governments. The theme of the uses 
and distribution of power in the village and 
caste are picked up in the penultimate chapter 
on social control, which includes a lucid de- 
scription of the manner in which caste councils 
settle disputes. 

The second half of the work describes and 
analyzes the internal structure of the castes in 
the village and contains much detailed data on 
the kinship system, and the relation of kinship 
to caste and sub-caste. This part of the work 
will be welcomed by other specialists in social 
anthropology, who will turn to it for many 
years for comparative data on Indian kinship. 
Mayer has well accomplished part of what he 
set out to do, in that his description of the 
structure and functioning of the caste system 
in the village of Ramkheri is full and con- 
sistent. The author, however, has another goal: 
he wants to describe the village and its region. 
It is in the matter of the relation of caste, as 
observed in one village, to a region, a state, and 
a civilization, that he has left several crucial 
questions unasked and unanswered. 

Mayer uses two definitions of the region, one 
a cultural-historical one when he refers to 
Malwa, and the other a structural one when he 
defines the region as the area in which villagers 
from Ramkheri have recognized kin. These 
two definitions of the region do not coincide, 
and even though Mayer intended the study to 
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be that of a village and its region, we know 
what the village is, but not what the region is, 
as the two types of regions have not been re- 
lated. 

Mayer presents the structure of the village 
synchronically. He does include much fascinat- 
ing data on the changes which have taken place 
in the village over the past fifty years, but in a 
fashion which has little relation to his struc- 
tural description. The structure of the village 
is presented as an abstraction, and change as 
disparate events. The effects of these events on 
the structure are presented as a series of acci- 
dents, yet it is also clear that the structure as 
presented may also be an accident of the par- 
ticular locus of the village and the time at 
which Mayer studied the village. Malwa is a 
historic region, which traditionally provided 
linkages between macro-regions of the North 
and Northwest and the Deccan and Western 
India, an area through which armies have 
marched and fought, subject to famine and 
open to trade. In the last hundred and fifty 
years, Mayer mentions in passing that invasion, 
famine, epidemic, rising populations, migra- 
tion, legal changes, and political changes have 
affected the structure of the village. Change in 
this village and region is not epiphenomenal, 
but part of the structure. 

As a good British social anthropologist, 
Mayer has excluded from his study any consid- 
eration of culture. For example, what data on 
ritual are presented are seen as an expression 
of structural principles, and are not analyzed in 
cultural terms at all. It is important to see the 
uses of ritual in this fashion, but also some 
suggestion needs to be made that it is through 
some aspects of the culture that this village is 
linked not only structurally to its region but 
culturally to its region and to a civilization. 

Mayer’s work puts those of us social anthro- 
pologists concerned with South Asia a major 
step forward. He has shown us both the 
strengths and weaknesses of our traditional 
method of problem selection, field work, and 
analysis which grows out of several generations 
of work in Africa, Oceania, and North Amer- 
ica. Caste and Kinship in Central India pro- 
vides a challenge for other social anthropolo- 
gists to develop methods, and forms of analysis 
which can encompass the historical and cul- 
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tural complexity of partially bounded structures 
such as Ramkheri represents, without sacrific- 
ing the tight description and presentation of 
data that a careful structural study can give. 
My criticisms of Mayer’s approach notwith- 
standing, this is a major work on Indian soci- 
ety, and one which not only social anthropolo- 
gists will turn to, but one which should be read 
and digested by all serious students of India. 

BernarD S. CoHN 
The University of Rochester 


Linguistic Diversity in South Asia: Studies in 
Regional, Social and Functional Variation. 
Edited by Cuartes A. Fercuson and 
Joun J. Gumperz. International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Part III, XXVI, 
Number 3. July 1960. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Indiana University Research Cen- 
ter of Anthropology, Folklore, and Lin- 
guistics, 1960. Publication 13. viii, 118. 
$3.50 (paper). 

The title of this volume may be misleading; 
its subject matter could better have been ex- 
pressed by the subtitle alone. It treats of varia- 
tion within “languages,” the nature of such 
differences, their function and their extent— 
horizontally (regional) as well as vertically 
(social), of the relations between standard and 
non-standard dialects, literary versus colloquial, 
and comes to grips with the basic problems of 
defining such terms as dialect and language. 

For many decades our principal source of in- 
formation on the languages and dialects of South 
Asia has been Sir George Abraham Grierson’s 
monumental Linguistic Survey of India. Yet 
this work, the product of an earlier and differ- 
ently oriented tradition in linguistics, is far 
from satisfactory. Grierson’s classifications are 
often arbitrary or misleading; they are based 
primarily on criteria of historical development 
with no attempt to provide dialect atlases; the 
field work represented by the study is negligi- 
ble, and the method of eliciting material (a 
prepared text for translation—usually the para- 
ble ‘of the Prodigal Son) is generally inade- 
quate. The studies gathered together in the 
volume under review, the work of modern 
linguists (two of them South Asians), therefore 
represent a long overdue and a new and orig- 
inal contribution to the field of language study 
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in South Asia. Unfortunately, the work as a 
whole is somewhat marred by an unevenness 
in the quality of individual contributions, and 
suffers in general from a lack of common focus 
in terms of what one is led to expect from the 
Introduction. 

The Introduction by the editors will prove 
' of theoretical interest to linguists and to those 
social scientists who of necessity must deal with 
and operate in terms of language phenomena. 
While the editors offer no final, foolproof 
schema for the definition of language and 
dialect, they do offer a workable and, on the 
whole, generally valid set of operational defini- 
tions as a setting for the studies contained in 
the volume. There are six papers, in addition 
to the Introduction: Linguistic Change in 
Some Indian Caste Dialects, by William Bright; 
Tamil—Literary and Colloquial, by M. Shan- 
mugam Pillai; Literary and Colloquial Bengali 
in Modern Bengali Prose, by Edward Dimock; 
The Language Problem in East Pakistan, by 
Munier Chowdhury; Social Dialects in Dhar- 
war Kannada, by William McCormack; and 
Formal and Informal Standards in the Hindi 
Regional Language Area, by John J. Gumperz 
and C. M. Naim. 

None of these papers actually comes to grips 
explicitly with the problems discussed in the 
generally excellent Introduction; the reader 
soon gets the decided impression that some of 
the contributors were unaware of the nature of 
the volume to which they were contributing— 
a possible exception being the study by Gum- 
perz and Naim. While most of the studies are 
excellent in themselves, as examples of modern 
linguistic work—I would single out Bright’s 
and McCormack’s here—they are short on in- 
terpretation and discussion, frequently leading 
the reader to feel cheated. In one or two in- 
stances, the contributors make statements that 
seem in direct opposition to what is set forth 
in the Introduction. Thus Chowdhury, in an 
overly vivid passage on the problems of East 
Pakistanis in coping with the Standard Collo- 
quial Bengali dialect, uses the term “dialectal” 
in a seeming value judgment, a use specifically 
denied by the editors in the Introduction. 
Again, Dimock disturbs the reader with a state- 
ment that classical and colloquial Arabic are 
“fn some sense” two languages, while Literary 
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and Spoken Bengali “might be better thought 
of as opposite poles of the same language.” Yet 
Arabic no less than Bengali seem to meet, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, the requirements of 
the editors in their operational definition of a 
language. Dimock, unfortunately, does not elu- 
cidate. 

Taken individually, and without reference 
to the Introduction, the studies in this volume 
are, by and large, significant contributions to 
linguistic study in South Asia, though not, alas, 
without a few annoying lapses and omissions. 
Dimock in several places gives examples of style 
in Bengali, but fails to discuss how, where, and 
to what extent they differ; he also confuses the 
reader with the symbols ¢ and ch: one is un- 
clear what the differences are between these 
two, other than aspiration. Pillai at one point 
seems to suggest the existence of a “zero” mor- 
pheme in Tamil, but this is not clear since, 
among other things, his use of the terms 
“morpheme” and “suffix” tend to be confused, 
and confusing. 

The studies in the present volume are, in 
more than one way, ground breakers. They 
and more like them can produce, in the words 
of the editors, “more detailed and _ better 
planned sociolinguistic investigation of this 
kind in South Asia [which] will lead the way 
into a whole new area of the analysis of so- 
ciety.” And not only in South Asia but in other 
parts of the world as well. With better integra- 
tion, the studies contained in this volume could 
well serve as a model. 

O. L. CHavarriA-AGUILAR 
University of Michigan 


The Bhagavadgita. By SHakuntata Rao Sas- 
tri. New York: East-West Institute, 1959. 
East-West Institute Series, No. 1, x, 448. 
$4.00. 


It is a keen pleasure to review a book pre- 
pared with such intelligent and loving care as 
Dr. Sastri’s new presentation of the Bhagavad- 
gita (as stated by the title page: Sanskrit and 
Romanized Text, word-to-word English, run- 
ning English Translation with a critical Intro- 
duction). She gave a final form to her trans- 
lation while teaching this Indian classic to the 
Sanskrit Vishva Parishad at Tokyo in 1955. 

The shape of the book makes it an ideal in- 
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troduction to the Bhagavad gita and accordingly 
to Hindu thought in general. In saying this, I 
have in mind especially her chapter, “The 
Epitome of the Poem” (pp.10-80), the faithful 
translation, and the well-selected explanatory 
notes placed under the individual verses. A be- 
ginning Sanskrit student could have corre- 
lated more easily the word-to-word English 
with the Romanized text if individual words 
of that text had been printed separately when- 
ever possible instead of being run together in 
the manner of the original script. For example, 
in I.1, she writes kimakurvata (“what did they 
do”); but this form represents two words: kim 
akurvata. However, she has furnished the 
Sanskrit student so much aid that there is 
really little ground for complaint. 

In the course of a comparison of Christianity 
and the Bhagavadgita (pp. 65, f.), Dr. Sastri 
accepts the theory that the Palestinian sect 
called the Essenes were Buddhists. Now that 
more is known about the Essene Brotherhood 
through recovery of its religious repertoire (cf. 
Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures 
in English Translation, New York, 1957), that 
theory is hardly tenable. The Essene scriptures 
have a form, subject matter, typical figures of 
speech, and overall spirit quite different from 
the Buddhist scriptures as presently known. 

Another minor point is the occasional in- 
consistency of transcription of a few letters. 
Thus, in the first three verses of the text, the 
unaspirated stop ¢ is transcribed ch. Beginning 
with the fourth verse it is properly transcribed 
c. but sometimes ch again. 

This is indeed a worthy book to inaugurate 
the East-West Institute Series, and one which 
admirers of the Bhagavadgita should welcome. 

Avex WayYMAN 
Berkeley, California 


The Heritage of Indian Art Studies: 1959. 
Four pamphlets: “Gupta Temple at Deo- 
garh,” “Pallava Temple at Tiruttani,” 
“Nolamba Temples at Hemavati,” and 
“Chola Temple at Pullamangai.” Spon- 
sored by Bhulabhai Memorial Institute. 
Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 1959. 97 plates. 


$4.00 (paper). 
In this group of pamphlets and its sister 
series, The Ancient Monuments of India, both 
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produced under the joint editorship of Douglas 
Barrett and Madhuri Desai, the Bhulabhai Me- 
morial Institute has undertaken a notable service 
to the cause of Indian art. Although in recent 
years several excellent comprehensive histories 
have appeared, together with a number of lav- 
ishly illustrated volumes on famous sites, the 
former are necessarily highly condensed or gen- 
eral in character and the texts of the latter too 
often superficial or unreliable. Thus while 
awareness of and interest in the art of ancient 
Buddhist and Hindu India have been growing 
rapidly, the beginning scholar or intelligent 
amateur and traveller has found few reliable 
sources of detailed information outside of the 
fragmentary and frequently outdated publica- 
tions of the old Archaeological Survey; it is 
this gap which these new series now appear to 
fill. 

Of the two, the Ancient Monuments pam- 
phlets, dealing with such major sites as Karla, 
Elephanta, and Ellora, are essentially travellers’ 
guides, while the Heritage of Indian Art Series 
deals “with those monuments and sites which 
are off the beaten track and rarely visited by the 
tourist, but are nevertheless vital for the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of Indian art.” 
Both are comparable to those admirable guide- 
books so often found in English churches in 
which local history and archaeology are com- 
bined with detailed description to give the visi- 
tor a fuller awareness of the significance of the 
whole. The Heritage series, however, is more 
than merely a series of guidebooks. Its larger 
pages, pleasant typography, fine coated paper, 
full-page illustrations, and lack of advertising 
make these pamphlets suitable candidates for 
the permanent library, while the texts are in 
effect miniature monographs. Each is written 
by a qualified scholar and of course includes 
instructions for reaching the site, description 
of the monument, and a brief bibliography. 
The description is usually supplemented by a 
brief but readable exposition of the historic 
and artistic background, so that the monument 
is seen not in isolation but in its cultural con- 
text. Thus Mr. Barrett precedes his description 
of the ninth and tenth century sculptural re- 
mains at Hemavati with a neat summary of 
the political history of the little-known Nolamba 
kingdom of the Southern Deccan, and notes 
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that its art lies chronologically and stylistically 
between that of the Early and Later Calukyas, 
contemporary with that of the Rashtrakutas. In 
the pamphlet on the Virattanesvara Temple at 
Tiruttani, the same author takes for granted 
the reader’s familiarity with the general history 
of the Pallava dynasty, but draws attention to 
the evidence of stylistic and iconographic re- 
lationships between this monument and works 
of the Calukya-Rashtrakuta tradition to the 
west and the Early Cola style to the south. Mad- 
huri Desai precedes the discussion of the Deo- 
garh temple with a brief synopsis of Gupta 
history and makes use of M.S. Vats’ researches 
in discussing the architectural form, concluding 
with a brief but instructive paragraph on West- 
ern Gupta sculpture as exemplified by the re- 
liefs at Deogarh and at Mandasor. In discussing 
the temple at Pullamangai, James C. Harle 
opens with a summary account of the rise and 
flowering of the Cola dynasty and its style and 
then goes on to a detailed description of the 
temple and its splendid sculptural enrich- 
ments; he also includes in passing helpful ob- 
servations on the iconography of the individual 
figures and their distribution. 

In deliberately selecting monuments “off the 
beaten track,” the publishers have made a real 
contribution to scholarship. Many of the sites 
are virtually unknown and hitherto unpub- 
lished, while the inclusion of such a familiar 
monument as the Deogarh temple is justified 
by the inclusion of new material, including 
some excellent photographs. Most of the illus- 
trations have been well chosen from photo- 
graphs especially made for this series, and most 
of them are of good quality, although three or 
four of those in the Tiruttani pamphlet have 
been crudely retouched. Happily there is no 
evidence of this deplorable practice in the other 
three booklets nor in the fifth of the series, 
which has recently appeared (D. Barrett, Ter, 
1960). It is to be hoped that the work so well 
begun will continue as rapidly as possible with- 
out sacrifice of the present high standards of 
scholarship and presentation, and that the en- 
tire series will receive the wide distribution and 
general welcome which it deserves. 

Prupence R. MYER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 
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Ceylon: Dilemmas of a New Nation. By 
W. Howarp Wraicerns. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
xiii, 470. Bibliography, Index, Maps and 
Chart. $12.50. 


In this study of the political process and 
problems of Ceylon, Mr. Wriggins analyzes 
five principal problems which have confronted 
the Ceylonese political system since independ- 
ence. He also raises a question important not 
only for Ceylon but also, he argues, for the un- 
derstanding of the political process in other 
South and Southeast Asian states: “Can the 
Westernized [elites] draw to the seats of power 
the growing numbers of educated, ambitious, 
but economically less favored citizens who now 
seek entry into the ruling elite; or will the 
Westernized be displaced from their positions 
of power as new groups press forward to rule?” 
(p. 3). Examination of this question and the 
five basic problems which have dominated the 
politics of Ceylon since 1948 is offered as a 
“case study” which will contribute to the un- 
derstanding of other Asian countries. 

Of the five problems with which political 
groups in Ceylon have had to deal. two were of 
critical importance in the 1956 election, an event 
which forms a focus for much of the study. The 
first of these problems is the development of a 
politically active Buddhist movement com- 
prised of the Buddhist laity and monks (d/:ik- 
khus). This movement is described as a rural 
as well as middle- and lower-class protest 
against the wealthy and influential urban elite 
which no longer maintains “Sinhalese social 
ways and religious practices” (p. 210). The 
second problem, that of the achievement of na- 
tional unity in an ethnically and linguistically 
plural society, has been exacerbated by the re- 
surgence of Buddhist-Sinhalese cultural nation- 
alism. Seventy per cent of Ceylon’s population 
is Sinhalese; the remaining population is dis- 
tributed among three minority groups of which 
the Indian community is most important. Ten- 
sion between the Ceylon Tamils and Sinhalese 
mounted untill 1958, when serious communal 
riots took place over the policy of making the 
Sinhalese language the official language of the 
country. 

The remaining three problems loomed less 
important in the 1956 election and presumably, 
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at least for the present, in Ceylonese politics in 
general. They are: achievement of an adequate 
rate of economic development, maintenance of 
democratic elections and process, and develop- 
ment of an independent foreign policy for Asia 
and the wider world. 

Mr. Wriggins has done an excellent job of 
analyzing the complex 1956 election. The way 
in which the five problems mentioned above 
operated in the election is, for the most part, 
admirably set within the context of Ceylonese 
society and politics since and even before in- 
dependence. The chapters on foreign policy are 
especially well considered and reflect the au- 
thor’s position as chief of the Foreign Affairs 
Division in the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. Mr. Wriggins makes 
excellent use of official documents and other 
materials, particularly studies of the last dec- 
ade by Ceylonese and other scholars. The book 
is well organized, with no more repetition than 
one anticipates from a topical presentation. 
These attributes have made for a most readable 
and informative work. 

Mr. Wriggins is not successful, however, in 
demonstrating that the political process and 
problems of Ceylon make that country a viable 
“microcosm” for the rest of South and South- 
east Asia. The five problems with which Ceylon 
has had to deal since independence, it is true, 
are general problems shared by other Asian 
states. But these problems are expressed by Mr. 
Wriggins in terms so specific to Ceylon, or so 
general, that one seeking to compare how other 
Asian states have dealt with them would find 
no real guidance. 
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Perhaps a more important failing in the book 
is that some of the problems encountered in 
Ceylon are not fully explored by Mr. Wriggins. 
Hence he limits the value which his study 
might have had in the formulation of more 
rigorously defined problems for comparative 
purposes. For example, in his analysis of Bud- 
dhist-Sinhalese nationalism we learn little about 
the actual organization of the bhikkhus for 
mass political action and the specific content of 
their appeal to the Sinhalese voters in towns 
and villages; we learn little about the substan- 
tive nature of the split between the Ramanya 
and Armarapura Buddhist sects and the Siam 
sect in terms of their political activities, aside 
from longstanding caste differences. Ceylon is, 
in fact, an excellent place in which to study 
the modern political organization of traditional 
values, institutions, and roles, but Mr. Wriggins 
does not adequately exploit this advantage. 

One final comment relates to the question of 
the fate of the Westernized elite which Mr. 
Wriggins asserts is fundamental in Ceylon and 
elsewhere in South and Southeast Asia. On the 
basis of this study, we do understand how this 
question is being resolved in Celyon. We do 
not learn how wide are the limits of “Western- 
ized,” so we cannot say that in 1956 the ruling 
elite (presumably “Westernized”) was broad- 
ened by the entry of others without losing its 
Westernized character or was displaced by these 
groups. Again here, Mr. Wriggins does not 
fully exploit the Ceylonese political situation. 


Burton STEIN 
University of Minnesota 
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Other Books Received 


The New Orient Bimonthly. Volume 1 (February and 
April), Numbers 1 and 2. Prague: The Czechoslovak 
Society for Eastern Studies, 1960. $.75 per issue. 

The World Beyond Europe. By G. A. LENsEN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1960. vi, 183. Bibliographical 
Notes, Index. $1.95 (paper). 

The Overseas Americans. By HARLAN CLEVELAND, 
GERALD J. MaNGonE, and JoHN CLARKE ApaMé. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. xv, 316. Index. 
$5.95. 

The United States in World Affairs 1959. By RICHARD 
P. Sressins. New York: Harpers, 1960. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. xii, 464. II- 
lustrated, Maps, Notes, Chronology of World Events, 
Index. $6.00. 

Chronology 1941-1945. Compiled by Mary H. Wit- 
LiAMs. United States Army in World War II, Special 
Studies Vol. 47. Washington, D. C.: Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 
1960. 660. Glossary of Code Names, Index. $4.75. 

Archives, Chinese Art Society of America, XIII, 1959. 
108. Illustrated. $7.50 (paper). 

Chinese Velvets. By Harotp BurNHAM. Occasional 
Paper 2, Art and Archaeology Division, Royal On- 
tario Museum. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1959. 64. Illustrated. (paper). 
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The Book of Songs. Translated from the Chinese by 
ArTHUR WaALey. New York: Grove Press, 1960. An 
Evergreen Original. First edition 1937. 358. Ap- 
pendices, Notes on Books Used, Finding List, Index. 
$2.45 (paper). 

The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon. Translated by Ar- 
THUR WacEy. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1957. First edition 1928. 162. 10s. 6d. 

Zen and Zen Classics. Volume I. General Introduction, 
from the Upanishads to Huieng. By R. H, Biytu. 
Tokyo: The Hokuseido Press, 1960. 123. 

Three Japanese Plays from the Traditional Theatre. 
Edited by Earte Ernst. New York: Grove Press, 
1960. xv, 200. $1.95 (paper). 

The Poetry of Living Japan: An Anthology. By TaKa- 
micut Ninomiya and D. J. Enricut, New York: 
Grove Press, 1958. Notes, Biographical Notes. $1.45 
(paper). 

Modern Japanese Literature. Edited by Donatp KEENE. 
New York: Grove Press, 1960. 440. Bibliography. 
$2.45 (paper). 

Admiral Togo. By Grorcrs BLonp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. 252. Map. $4.50. 

The Chinese in New Zealand. By NG BicKLEEN Fone. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960, ix, 
132. Appendix, Bibliography, Tables. $4.00. 

Recognition in the Law of Nations. By S. R. Pate. 
Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 1959. ix, 122. $4.50. 

Pakistan: One and Indivisible. By Faxtur RAHMAN. 
Karachi: Pakistan Educational Publishers, Ltd., 1960. 
viii, 60, Appendix. $1.50. 








NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Sociology in Pakistan 


Several factors have combined to hinder the 
growth of Pakistani sociology. The areas that 
became Pakistan at the 1947 Partition of In- 
dia were the poorest regions of the entire sub- 
continent, educationally and culturally as well 
as economically. Social research in both Pakis- 
tan and India has also suffered from the British 
tradition that regarded universities as centers 
of literary and humanistic learning for the 
training of civil servants. 

Pakistani sociology, though still in its in- 
fancy, has made a promising beginning in spite 
of many current problems. One such problem is 
an almost complete lack of texts and other litera- 
ture oriented specifically to the study of Pakis- 
tani culture. University students of sociology 
are compelled to use American and British 
texts, since these are the only ones available. 
Undergraduates tend to discuss topics such as 
industrilization, stratification, status, urban 
family patterns, and societal change in terms 
of American data derived from American texts, 
overlooking the fact that the data and the re- 
sulting generalizations are not applicable to 
their own society. The technical style is often 
difficult for Pakistani students to comprehend, 
while certain themes (e.g., caste structure and 
the impact of Islam) can only be adequately 
analyzed by a study of the region itself.? 

Another problem is the serious shortage of 
trained Pakistani sociology teachers. To date, 





1John E. Owen, “University Life in Pakistan,” 
Teachers College Record, 61 (December 1959), 151- 
157. 

2See I. H. Zuberi, “Translation and Adaptation of 
Textbooks in the Social Sciences,” Round Table Con- 
terence on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in South 
Asia (Delhi: UNESCO, 1954), pp. 82-87. One of the 
few recent texts based upon the society of the sub- 
continent, written especially for Indian and Pakistani 
students and well adapted for use in the region is P. 
Gisbert, Fundamentals of Sociology (Bombay, Orient 
Longmans, 1957). 


Contributed by John E. Owen 
Dacca University 


the three universities offering sociology have 
had to rely mainly upon Fulbright and 
UNESCO appointees from abroad. Very few 
Pakistani social scientists have studied in North 
America, and those who have been overseas 
find on their return little scope for their train- 
ing. More sociological investigations in Pakistan 
have been engaged in by European and Ameri- 
can scholars than by Pakistanis themselves. 

A third problem relates to securing the co- 
operation of villagers and others in connection 
with rural research surveys. The Pakistani 
peasant tends to be suspicious of any kind of 
“survey” or interview, since he associates it 
with police inquiries, new taxation measures, 
and government interference. There are also 
serious difficulties in financing research. Until 
recently, both the government and private in- 
dustrial firms have been disinclined to see value 
in research, and university administrators, 
though more sympathetic, are handicapped by 
lack of funds. Poor means of communication 
lead to delays in research procedures. Western 
research models are often inapplicable, and cor- 
respondence and questionaires are ineffective 
as tools of investigation, owing to illiteracy and 
the migrant character of certain population 
elements. 

Problems of inadequate and costly transpor- 
tation also are a retarding factor in an under- 
developed country, especially in the rural areas 
where lack of housing renders long-term re- 
search impracticable. Government has been 
handicapped by poor methods of data collection 


and reporting, and in university investigations 





8 The Work of Wolfram Eberhard, John J. Honig- 
mann, John B. Edlefsen, Johannes Humlum, and 
A. N. J. den Hollander is noteworthy, See also Stanley 
Maron, editor, Pakistan: Society and Culture (New 
Haven, 1957), and Ralph Braibanti, “A Note on Recent 
Social Science Research Relating to Pakistan,” mimeo- 
graphed, 1959, for the Association for Asian Studies. 
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tabulation of survey data has frequently had to 
be done manually. 

Another factor hindering social research is 
that of national temperament, which in Pakis- 
tan is more conducive to artistic and poetic ex- 
pression with an emotionalism that renders ob- 
jective social analysis very difficult to achieve, 
particularly since the culture lacks any long-es- 
tablished tradition of scientific inquiry.* 

In West Pakistan, over 120 surveys of Punjab 
villages had been made between 1927 and 1935 
under the auspices of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Panjab University, Lahore. But the 
value of the information so gained was nullified 
by the population changes that occurred after 
1947, and with the departure for India of most 
of the Hindu research workers new investi- 
gators had to be trained.® 


New Sociology Departments 


Sociology has been offered as an optional 
subject for the M.A. in Political Science at 
Panjab University for several years, and a num- 
ber of theses have dealt with essentially socio- 
logical topics. A Department of Sociology at 
that institution has been in existence since 1955. 
The first to be established in Pakistan, it was 
initiated with the help of an Inter-College Ex- 
change Contract Program between Panjab Uni- 
versity and the Washington State University 
under ICA auspices. John B. Edlefsen was in- 
strumental during 1954-57 in organizing the 
new department, which now has a teaching 
staff of five, three of whom are Pakistanis, with 
approximately seventy students engaged in a 
two-year M.A. course. The Department is cur- 
rently headed by J. J. Mangalam, a Cornell 
Ph.D., assisted by Fulbright and Washington 
State University appointees. One sociology doc- 
torate has been awarded; to Makhdum T. 
Ahmed whose “Institutions of Swat,” was 





4See S. M. H. Zaidi, “Some Sociopsychological 
Problems of Research in Pakistan,” The Indian Journal 
of Social Work (September 1957). An unpublished 
paper by Abdul Farouk and A. F. A. Husain, “Ex- 
perience of Field Work in Survey Research in East 
Pakistan,” presented at a UNESCO Conference on 
Methods of Social Research, Calcutta, December 1958, 
dealt with issues in field work data-collection within 
the context of East Bengal culture. 

5 Wolfram Eberhard, “Social Research at Pakistani 
Universities,” The Asia Foundation, Program Bulletin 
No. 5 (December 1957), p. 2. 
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based on a survey of tribal and family patterns 
in Swat. Current investigations in the Panjab 
department include a field project in applied 
research on the factors in student academic 
failures, based on a probability sample of one 
thousand students in affiliated Panjab colleges. 

The M.A. courses offered at Panjab (the 
institution is entirely postgraduate) include his- 
tory of sociological theory, sociology of rural 
life, methods of sociological research, world 
population and ethnic relations, cultural an- 
thropology, social problems and planning, com- 
munity development, criminology, and social 
institutions. Standard American texts are used 
in all the above fields. Thirty-two research 
projects were completed by M.A. students in 
1957. They included such topics as caste and 
ethnic differences among the Muslims of La- 
hore, social organization of a Chakma village, 
community surveys, study of tension between 
citizens and refugees of Lahore, sociological 
study of the aged of Lahore, Negroes of West 
Pakistan, child labor in Lahore, and analysis 
of rural migrants. 

For the year ending June 1958, thirty-four 
studies were completed, including a survey of 
the factors influencing the occupational choice 
of nursing, village attitudes toward almsgiving, 
factory absenteeism, social adjustment among 
railroad workers, recreation patterns of soldiers, 
social implications of Punjab land tenure, atti- 
tudes toward family planning, the joint family 
system, women’s role in the Pakistani family, 
assimilation of two alien village tribes, and a 
study of recidivists. A comparable list was com- 
pleted in June 1959. While not all of the above 
were of Western graduate school quality, some 
of them were very competent inquiries. They 
indicate both the range of student interest in 
social research problems and the wide scope 
for such investigation. 

In the summer of 1956, the University of the 
Panjab initiated a Socio-Economic Research 
Project, in which Wolfram Eberhard of the 
University of California served as research 
consultant, which has stimulated the growth 
of research in West Pakistan. This project, 
aided by the State Bank of Pakistan and the 
Asia Foundation, consists of an intensive an- 
alysis of social and economic conditions in six 
Punjab villages selected by random sampling 
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techniques, and is under the supervision of 
C. Mohammed Bashir, an agricultural econ- 
omist.® Research techniques used have included 
social distance schedules adopted from the Bo- 
gardus scale, participant observation, individual 
and group interviews, questionnaires, thirty 
life histories, and analysis of court records and 
other relevant documents. The aspects of rural 
life studied have comprised population and age 
composition, education, family and marriage, 
health and sanitation, agricultural economy, 
crime and delinquency, religion, family budg- 
ets, and dress patterns, in addition to investi- 
gations of irrigation practices, sources of rural 
credit and the nature of inheritance patterns. 
Training has been given in interview tech- 
niques to research assistants, and field work 
has been completed in all six villages. 

Students are also being trained in survey 
methods under the Washington State Uni- 
versity Exchange Program, in which Walter 
Slocum is the current representative at Panjab. 
Two Pakistani students, H. N. Gardezi and 
Khalida Shah, are pursuing research at Wash- 
ington State University, where John B. Edlef- 
sen has recently completed investigations on 
the social structure of Punjabi villages, on caste 
differentials among Muslims of West Pakistan, 
on the Syed caste, and on the Anglo-Pakistani 
minority. 

The Socio-Economic Research Project at 
Panjab University is now under the direction 
of Dr. Karl Hines Pfeffer. A significant study 
published under his direction is one on the 
attitudes of villagers toward basic democracies. 
This was done at the request of the Bureau of 
National Reconstruction with the aid of a grant 
from the Asia Foundation. It is an important 
development in improved relations between 
the government and sociological research. 

In 1957, the first study of socialization in 
Pakistani culture was published, involving sev- 
eral case studies.? In the following year, three 
other studies appeared. One was an analysis of 
colony villages in the Punjab, followed by a 
bibliography of social and economic conditions 
in Pakistan, including many M.A. theses 
awarded since 1930 in socioeconomics from 





6 Eberhard, pp. 2-3. 
TFaith Smitter and Iqbal Dar, Growing Up in 


Pakistan (Lahore, 1957). 
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the University of the Panjab. Both works were 
produced by Wolfram Eberhard. Alide Eber- 
hard made an investigation, “Youthful Con- 
victs in Lahore.” All three were distributed in 
mimeographed form by the Center for South 
Asia Studies, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California. At the end of 1958, 
Panjab University was authorized by the U.N. 
to undertake a survey on community develop- 
ment programs in relation to national economic 
development in Pakistan, as part of a wider 
study for South-East Asia. 


Dacca University. In East Pakistan the chief 
center of higher education is Dacca University. 
The establishment of a Department of Sociol- 
ogy there was recommended by a UNESCO 
Team of Social Scientists in 1952-53 under the 
direction of Professor A. N. J. den Hollander 
of the University of Amsterdam.® A depart- 
ment was instituted in 1956 under United Na- 
tions auspices and the first classes were held 
during 1957-58. Pierre Bessaignet, a French 
anthropologist and UN appointee, drew up 
initial plans and organized a curriculum which 
now includes, in addition to the elementary 
course, Social History, General Anthropology, 
Social Psychology, Research Methods, Family 
and Population, Political Sociology, Sociology 
of Religion, Urban and Rural Sociology, and 
Social Structure and Social Change. Margaret 
E. Shay of Fordham University was the first 
Fulbright lecturer in the department and par- 
ticipated in its early administration. The rec- 
ommended bibliography consists primarily of 
standard American texts, supplemented by the 
writings of European anthropologists and the 
available works of Indian social scientists (Mu- 
kerjee, Ghurye, Ashraf, Ghosh, and Dube) 
though currency and other restrictions make 
it difficult for Pakistani students and libraries 
to secure copies of needed Indian works. Sociol- 
ogy at Dacca has benefited, however, through 
a valuable study of social structure in the sub- 
continent, Changing Society in India and Pakis- 
tan® by A. K. Nazmul Karim, a Columbia 
University graduate in both sociology and po- 





8 Andre Bertrand, The Teaching of the Social Sci- 
ences in Pakistan, Report on a Mission (Paris, 1955), 
p. 15. 

9A. K. Nazmul Karim, Changing Society in India 
and Pakistan (Dacca, 1956). 
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litical science who currently heads the Dacca 
sociology department. 

The first sociology honors students at Dacca 
started their three-year course in July 1957, and 
the first graduates appeared in 1960. The de- 
partment has over 120 students, and the first 
M.A. degrees are due to be granted in 1961. 
Thus within a short time both at Dacca and 
Lahore there should be a core of graduates who 
may be called upon to fill the shortage of quali- 
fied Pakistani teachers that has hitherto re- 
tarded the growth of academic sociology in 
the country. 

Student research projects in the Dacca de- 
partment to date have comprised such topics 
as Bengali village studies, analysis of occupa- 
tional groups in Dacca, surveys of urban areas, 
the concept of status, and rural social organiza- 
tion. C, Op’t’Land, a Dutch U. N. social survey 
specialist, joined the department in 1958 to 
initiate a research training program and to 
organize studies of voluntary groups in Dacca. 
Pierre Bessaignet pursued investigations of 
Hindu villages in Bengal during 1958-59, and 
published Tribesmen of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts in 1958, based on field work in the 
region. 


Other universities. The University of Karachi 
does not have a sociology department, but soci- 
ology is taught as a part of other subjects. No 
definite plans have yet been made for a separate 
department, though the possibility enjoys ad- 
ministrative approval. The teaching of sociol- 
ogy at Karachi has to date been mainly the 
responsibility of Fulbright lecturers. 

At the University of Sind, sociology has not 
yet been made a part of the curriculum. At the 
University of Peshawar, sociology is one of the 
optional subjects in the Economics syllabus, but 
the absence of a qualified teacher has prevented 
students from being able to choose it as an 
elective subject, though plans were under way 
in 1959 for drawing up a sociology syllabus. At 
the University of Rajshahi, ambitious plans for 
expansion are envisaged in which sociology 
may be expected to share. An attempt has been 
made to establish a faculty of social science at 
Rajshahi, together with a Socio-Economic Re- 
search Center. 
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Recent Research. At Dacca the Asiatic Society 
of Pakistan was founded in 1951, and its 
Journal established in 1956. The first two vol- 
umes dealt with historical, philological, literary, 
religious, and folklorist data of Asia and Ben- 
gal. Papers read before the Society have in- 
cluded “The Impact of Language on Society,” 
“Purdah and the Employment of Women in 
Islam,” “Cultural Life of Old Dacca,” “Tribes 
of the Nilgiri Hills,’ “Methods of Historical 
Research,” “Economic Development of Pre- 
Vedic India,” and “Race and Culture Complex 
in Bengal.” The Society’s library contains his- 
torical works and Orientalia. 

A very active and competent social research 
organization is the Socio-Economic Survey 
Board, established at Dacca University early in 
1956 under the auspices of the university with 
the cooperation of the State Bank of Pakistan 
and the Asia Foundation, to undertake surveys 
and research on the social and economic prob- 
lems of Pakistan. Originating in 1952 with a 
group of volunteer workers, its supervisory 
personnel are now drawn from university de- 
partments of economics, statistics, and com- 
merce, and aid has been secured from the Ford 
Foundation. In addition to publishing reports 
of its investigations, the Board has also ad- 
vanced research by offering training in research 
design, statistics, empirical field work, survey- 
making, and interviewing to a pioneer group 
of younger workers. For its, and East Pakis- 
tan’s, first project, a 1955 survey of rural credit 
and rural unemployment,!® over 3000 house- 
holds were investigated to ascertain the de- 
mand for rural credit, the sources of credit and 
causes of agricultural indebtedness, the terms 
of lending, and the pattern of land use.14 

In 1956 the Board sponsored, and UNESCO 
assisted in publishing, a work that has since 
become a landmark in Pakistani social science, 
Human and Social Impact of Technological 





10 Report on the Survey of Rural Credit and Rural 
Unemployment in East Pakistan (Dacca, 1956). 

11 Research into rural credit in what is now East 
Pakistan can be traced back to 1925, when the British 
Government initiated inquiries, e.g., the Royal Com- 
missions on labor and agriculture. A plot enumeration 
(agricultural census) of Bengal was made in 1944, us- 
ing the random sample technique to ascertain the 
indebtedness of rural families, 











NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Change in Pakistan.” Its chief author, Dr. 
A. F. A. Husain, professor of commerce at 
Dacca University, worked in collaboration with 
a group of university scholars from several 
fields. The study, which was confined to East 
Pakistan, examined some of the important 
changes in physical conditions brought about 
by technology in an area which for the first 
time is feeling the influence of industrialization. 
It also sought to evaluate the significant modi- 
fications in habits and attitudes produced by 
technology. 

The methodology included a set of narrative 
questionnaires at seven Dacca factories, as a 
basis for hypotheses and research design. The 
subsequent inquiries combined case study, 
scheduled interviews, and observation tech- 
niques, with statistical schedules to elicit infor- 
mation on the age-composition, literacy, eco- 
nomic and marital status, and family 
background of Bengal laborers. Published in 
two volumes that rely heavily upon cited case 
studies and statistical tables, the report is the 
most ambitious social survey yet attempted in 
Pakistan. 

A third survey by the Board dealt with the 
employment of middle-class “purdah-observ- 
ing” Muslim women and was published in 
1958,!* with a grant from the Asia Foundation. 
The planning of the survey and supervision of 
the field work was handled by Dr. Abdul 
Farouk, a survey specialist trained at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with experience in the 
Gallup organization and the National Opinion 
Research Center. His investigations were un- 
dertaken during 1955-56 to gather factual in- 
formation on the attitudes toward the employ- 
ment position of middle-class Muslim women 
in Dacca, to ascertain the factors retarding their 
entry into various professions, a topic on which 
very little published data is available. 

At Peshawar University in West Pakistan, 





124, F. A. Husain, Human and Social Impact of 
Technological Change in Pakistan, a Report on a Sur- 
vey conducted by the University of Dacca (Dacca, 
1956). A shorter version of the same report, bearing 
the above title, is available in a UNESCO publication 
issued from the UNESCO Research Center for S. E. 
Asia, Calcutta, 1956. 

13 A, F. A. Husain, Employment of Middle Class 
Muslim Women in Dacca (Dacca, 1958). 
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the Board of Economic Inquiry, North-West 
Frontier, has been recently established and 
under the direction of S. M. Idris, a Peshawar 
economist, and K. Ashraf, has produced a first 
report on socio-economic conditions. of village 
life in the northern region of the West wing.!* 
Based on rural research during 1955-56, the 
work is a study in village economy with par- 
ticular reference to population, methods of cul- 
tivation, land holdings, rural credit, cottage 
industries, and family budgets. Social class re- 
lationships also received attention, The meth- 
odology utilized was that of the questionnaire, 
statistics and records, individual and group 
interviews, with examination of over 1200 vil- 
lage families and the life histories of elderly 
persons, 


Future Prospects. Few countries offer such 
an untilled field for social research as does 
Pakistan. Apart from the development of aca- 
demic sociology, there is a practical need for 
research as a basis for governmental policy in a 
new nation faced with vast problems of rural 
health, agricultural output, literacy, urban 
planning, and refugee resettlement. As one ex- 
ample, little work has been done as yet on the 
psycho-social aspects of fertility and the cultural 
factors contributing to a high birth rate.!® 
There is wide scope for inquiries on Pakistani 
family patterns, which reveal wide variations of 
background, education, western orientation, 
and class position: this is a field in which gen- 
eralizations are dangerous and interpretations 
demand care. Research is also needed on ethnic 
and religious attitudes (one quarter of the 





14Matlub Hussain, “A Socio-Economic Survey of 
Village Baffa in the Hazara District of the Peshawar 
Division,” Publication No. 5 (Board of Economic 
Inquiry, North-West Frontier, Peshawar University, 
1958). No survey of this nature had previously been 
conducted in the N. W. Frontier Province. Other publi- 
cations of the Board of Economic Inquiry include 
M. A. Sethi, “Family Budgets of Low-Paid Employees 
of Educational Institutions in the former N. W. Fron- 
tier Province, 1953-54”; N. I. Mian, “A Preliminary 
Economic Survey of the Tribal Areas Adjoining West 
Pakistan”; and Salma Sami, “A Survey of Female 
Education in the Peshawar District, 1957-58.” 

15 One of the few inquiries in this field is John S. 
Aird, “Fertility Levels and Differentials in Two Bengali 
Villages,” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1956). 
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population of East Pakistan is composed of 
Hindus) and on the reasons for interprovincial 
tensions. Pakistan also offers many possibilities 
for students of the sociology of religion and the 
impact of technology. In the sociology of law 
and education, the interplay of Muslim and 
British influences in the formation of Pakistan’s 
legal and educational system might well repay 
investigation. Culture analysis is needed, to- 
gether with case studies and participant obser- 
vation; there is very little material dealing with 
Muslim social structure and stratification, or 
with the role of social classes in a time of 
change. 

Notwithstanding, empirical research in Pak- 
istan has made headway, and this may be ex- 
pected to continue and expand. There is danger 
that research may advance at the expense of 
theory and that the progress of sound investi- 
gation may itself be retarded through inade- 
quate theoretical foundations. But as more 
Pakistani sociology students receive training 
overseas, it is likely that theoretical sophistica- 
tion will keep pace with empiricism.'® 

In the meantime, optimism regarding the 
future of Pakistani sociology is amply war- 
ranted, both by the advances of the last five 
years and by current developments. Although 
university libraries are not strong in sociology, 
their deficiencies are being remedied through 
gifts from overseas agencies. In fields bordering 
on sociology, Pakistani government libraries 
contain a surprisingly rich amount of social 
science material, with the additional advantage 
that it is in English.1* 





16 Several Pakistani graduates are studying sociology 
at the University of Chicago, Pennsylvania State, Michi- 
gan State, and Minnesota Universities, and more than 
ten U. S. sociologists have received Fulbright grants 
to Pakistani universities. 

17 Mention should be made of the Planning Board 
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Among factors auguring well for the future 
were the establishment in 1959 of two Village- 
AID community development leadership train- 
ing centers, one in each wing, with American 
social scientists on the staff. This project is 
sponsored by Michigan State University, the 
Ford Foundation, and the Government of 
Pakistan. An Institute of Pakistani Studies has 
been set up at Columbia University, and a new 
College of Social Welfare and Research Center 
was inaugurated at Dacca early in 1959, with 
U. N. support. A social science research center 
has also been established at Panjab University. 
Statistical research, already expanding in scope, 
may assume even greater significance owing to 
a public statement by the President of Pakistan, 
Field Marshall Ayub Khan, of the need for 
statistics as a basis for official policy and plan- 
ning. Empirical inquiry should also benefit 
from the appointment of Irene B. Taeuber in 
the establishment of a Population Research 
Division of the Institute of Development Eco- 
nomics. Sociology is now a paper in the Civil 
Service entrance examinations, a fact that 
should increase the number of sociology gradu- 
ates, since government service is considered the 
most prestigious occupation in the nation. 

The combined effect of these developments 
should function to give sociology a more en- 
hanced academic status and greater public ac- 
ceptance. In an undeveloped Asian country 
unfamiliar with the scientific outlook, it would 
be unrealistic to pretend that the future of 
sociology is not beset by many problems, But 
in view of the gains of the last five years, the 
progress of Pakistani sociology has been un- 
deniably rapid. 





Library, with a large number of reports submitted by 
foreign advisers, the library of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Council, and the libraries of the Ministry of Labor 
and the State Bank of Pakistan. 








Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 


Dear Sir: 


May I comment briefly on one or two points 
raised by Professor Owen Lattimore in his 
review (May 1960, pp. 357-359) of Russian 
and Soviet Policy in Manchuria and Outer 
Mongolia, 1912-1932, by Professor Peter S. H. 
Tang? 

Professor Lattimore doubts that the author 
made adequate use of materials in languages 
other than English, Russian and Chinese. Since 
I supervised the preparation of this study as a 
dissertation, I can certify that Dr. Tang took 
special pains to consult sources and studies in 
several other languages. In condensing his 
study for publication and preparing a selective 
bibliography of reasonable length, Dr. Tang 
naturally listed only the sources that he had 
found most useful. 

I do not find in Professor Lattimore’s review, 
apart from some criticisms of the citation of 
books in the bibliography and index, any evi- 
dence that Dr. Tang’s book is not “a careful 
study,” especially of the Soviet sources, which 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


have often been neglected by persons writing 
on these two important areas. I therefore feel, 
as I stated in my Introduction, that Dr. Tang’s 
study is “authoritative” and will remain so un- 
til a demonstrably more complete study can be 
made by some future scholar. 

How far the Mongols have been independent 
actors on the twentieth century stage and how 
far they have been subjected to overweening 
pressures from without can be judged better 
by reading Dr. Tang’s book than it can from 
Professor Lattimore’s review, and I am sure 
that many readers of the Journal will wish to 
form their own opinions. It is unfortunate, I 
feel, that Professor Lattimore has largely ig- 
nored the solid documentation of the study and 
has preferred, especially in his first and last 
paragraphs, to raise a duststorm of political 
insinuations. 

Puiuip E. Mosery 
New York City 
June 23, 1960 
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“The fascinating 
memoirs of an Indian 


founding father.” 
—The New Yorker 





WINS FREEDOM 


by MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 


With an Introduction and Notes 
by Louis Fischer. The first-person 
narrative of the birth of a nation by 
a man who, with Gandhi and 
Nehru, was a leader in the struggle 
for Indian freedom and who, though 
a Moslem, tried to avert the parti- 
tion of India. 


“Fascinating and deeply moving... 
The significance of this book, which 
caused a sensation when it a 

peared in India shortly after Azad’s 
death, is that here a great Muslim, 
ten years after the wrenching ex- 
perience of partition, recollects, but 
not in tranquillity, the defeat of 
what had been his life’s dream— 
the peaceful liberation from British 
rule of a united India . . . This de- 
feat Maulana Azad attributes to a 


Illustrated «+ 


fateful decision by Nehru to whom, 
nevertheless, he dedicates this 
book.’’—VERA MICHELES DEAN, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“The Maulana’s singleness of pur- 
pose, his perspicacity, his stoicism 
and his magnanimity shine through 
the pages.”"—GEOFFREY GODSELL, 
Christian Science Monitor 


“Forthright . . . Throws a flood of 
light on the independence move- 
ment and the men who played a 
significant part in it.”—RANJEE 
SHAHANI, Saturday Review 


“A closeup of a man who seems to 
have found a way to combine suc- 
cessfully practical statesmanship 
and the heard voice of conscience.” 
—RatpH Biock, Washington Post 


At all bookstores $6.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 18 
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NEW ZEALAND BECOMES A 
PACIFIC POWER 


By Bernard K. Gordon. Focusing on the decade between 1937 and 
1947, this study shows how the threat and later the reality of 
Japanese aggression changed New Zealand from a disinterested 
observer on the fringes of the international scene to an active 
participant in Asian and world affairs. $6.50 





JAPAN'S AMERICAN INTERLUDE 


By Kazuo Kawai. For the first time in English, the story of the 
American Occupation of Japan from the Japanese point of view. 
$5.00 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By Warren S. Thompson. Shows clearly how economic, political, 
and demographic aspects of life in the Far East bear directly on 
each other to influence each nation’s cultural patterns and, in 
turn, its relationships with the rest of the world. $7.50 


VILLAGE JAPAN 


By Richard K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and Robert E. Ward. 
“The best and most detailed study of a Japanese social microcosm 
that has ever been produced in a Western language.” 

—EDWIN O. REISCHAUER $8.75 


Through your bookseller si 
UNIVERSITY OF 77 PRESS 5750 Eis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ilinois 
In Canapa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 6, Ontario 














Indonesian Independence 
and the United Nations 


By ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR 


A DETAILED examination of the machinery of the United Nations in action is long 

overdue, and Dr. Taylor’s work is doubly welcome, both as the first thorough case study 

of pacific settlement by the world organization and as a contribution of peculiar relevance 

to the 1960's, since in the handling of the Indonesian question the whole colonial issue 

can be seen in microcosm. What happened in Indonesia is pertinent for all other “colo- 

nial” areas today. 530 pages. Price to be announced. 
U.S. RIGHTS ONLY 


The Chinese of Semarang 
A Changing Minority Community m Indonesia 


By DONALD E. WILLMOTT, University of Saskatchewan 


THIS is a community study of a minority group in a rapidly changing non-Western, 
urban setting. It describes and analyzes various aspects of community life among the 
Chinese of Semarang, such as occupations and economic activities, ethnic group relations, 
community organization, leadership, education, religion, and family life. 368 pages, $5.75 


Major Governments of Asia 


Edited by GEORGE McT. KAHIN, Cornell University 


“THE five authors of the present work have met the basic requirements of clear writing, 

factual accuracy, scholarly objectivity, and sound suggestive judgment. Apart from its 

value as an undergraduate textbook, Major Governments of Asia will be a handy addi- 

tion to the reference library of any scholar concerned with contemporary Asia.”—Journal 

of Asian Studies 620 pages, maps, charts. 
Educational edition, $5.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 














—— Books of lasting interest... 


CHINESE PAINTING 


Leading Masters and Principles 
Part II—The Later Centuries 
OSVALD SIREN 


Part II of this definitive work traces and in- 
terprets Chinese painting from the Yiian and 
Ming periods to the reign of the Emperor 
Ch‘ien-lung. Written by a foremost authority 
on Chinese art, it offers a stunning array of 
464 collotype plates, 12 halftones, and 2 full- 
color plates. Format 8% X 11. 

Part Il, 4 Volumes, boxed: $105. 


Parts | and Il, 7 Volumes: $210. 


4,000 YEARS OF CHINA’S ART 
DAGNY CARTER 


The product of a lifetime of study, this 
book traces the development of Chinese paint- 
ing, sculpture, pottery, textiles, and archi- 
tecture from their earliest origins to the pres- 
ent. “Presents the unparalleled achievements 
of Chinese art authentically, perceptively, and 
with a surprising amount of detail.”’—ART 
Dicesr. “Readable, yet scholarly . . .”—Harry 
A. Broapp, University of Tulsa. Rev. Print., 
1951. 358 pp.; 239 photographs and illustra- 
tions. $7.50 


GARDENS OF CHINA 
OSVALD SIREN 


An authoritative treatment of Chinese gar- 
den art. Book presents the fundamental fea- 
tures and compositional elements of Chinese 
gardens and offers historical and descriptive 
additions—many supported by quotations 
from older Chinese writings. “Sympathetic, 
well documented, beautifully illustrated .. . 
a delightful and comprehensive introduction.” 
—Artisus ASIAE. 1949. 363 pp.; 294 ills. 
$30.00 


THE GARDEN FLOWERS 
OF CHINA 


H. L. LI, University of Pennsylvania 


This handsomely illustrated book brings 
together a wealth of information about many 
of our best-known garden flowers—from 
peonies, orchids, roses, and lilies to flowering 
trees, shrubs, and vines. For each flower, the 
author translates the Chinese name, explains 
its symbolic use in Chinese homes and gar- 
dens, and its introduction to the West. Chron- 
ica Botanica: An International Biological and 
Agricultural Series, No. 19. 1959. 257 pp.; 
68 ills. $6.50 








ENNIN’S TRAVELS 
IN T‘ANG CHINA 


EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, Harvard University 


A fascinating acgount of the extraordinary 
civilization that existed in T‘ang China four 
centuries before Marco Polo visited that coun- 
try. Based on the diary kept by the Japanese 
Buddhist monk, Ennin, the book skillfully 
interweaves background materials from Chi- 
nese dynastic histories and records of the Japa- 
nese court to describe life in ninth-century 
China. By the translator of ENNin’s Diary. 
1955. 341 pp., Illus. $6.00 


THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING IN CHINA 
AND ITS SPREAD WESTWARD 


THOMAS E. CARTER; Revised by 
L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, 
Columbia University 


The standard authority on the Chinese 
otigins of printing. This book uncovers the 
obscure beginnings of block printing in Bud- 
dhist and Taoist monasteries; traces the possi- 
ble channels of its transmission through cen- 
tral Asia and the Islamic world to Europe. “A 
brilliant synthesis.’ —Far EastERN Quar- 
TERLY. 2nd Ed., 1955. 293 pp.; 32 ills. 

$10.00 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


BERNHARD KARLGREN, 
University of Stockholm 


A brilliant and stimulating essay on the 
nature and history of the Chinese language. 
Book discusses the important elements of 
written and spoken Chinese; explains the 
developmental processes that have made it 
what it is today. “For the many who wish to 
know something of the language ... as a 
manifestation of the genius and soul of the 
Chinese people.”—ArtTiBUs ASIAE. 1949. 122 
pp. $4.00 


THE KOREANS 
AND THEIR CULTURE 


CORNELIUS OSGOOD, Yale University 


An objective survey of Korea from the 
nation’s earliest beginnings to the climactic 
events of 1950. A highlight of the volume is 
the author’s first-hand study of a Korean 
village—an enlightening contribution to an 
understanding of Korean life and customs. 
“Written with conciseness, precision, and 
charm ., .”’—Far EasTERN SuRVEY. 1951. 
387 pp.; 67 maps, ills. $6.50 
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JAPAN QUARTERLY 


Japan’s leading quarterly review; a basic necessity for 
anyone who is seriously interested in what Japan is do- 
ing and thinking. JAPAN QUARTERLY carries a wide 
range of articles by leading authorities on social prob- 
lems, economics, politics, art and literature. In addition, 
every issue contains expertly translated stories and essays 
by top-flight Japanese writers. Since it was first issued in 
1954, JAPAN QUARTERLY has become internationally 
recognized as the most authoritative journal of its type 
in Japan. 


Price: 1 year US$ 5.50 

2 years US$ 9.50 

3 years US$ 12.50 
(postpaid) 


Published by 
ASAHI SHIMBUN-SHA, Tokyo, Japan 


All back files are available 











THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Journal of the American Sociological Association 


An authoritative publication devoted to the social sciences 


Selects and publishes the best writings in the field. 

Reflects new trends and developments in theory and research. 
Reports on subjects of current significance. 

Reviews the important new books on sociology and related subjects. 


Bi-monthly—Subscriptions are included in membership in the 
ASSOCIATION 
$8.00 ber year to non-members 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square New York 3 New York 











The People of Alor 


By Cora Du Bois. Originally published in 1944, The People of Alor proved itself one 
of the most reliable, useful, and creative works on culture and personality. A study of 
the individual and ethnic traits of the inhabitants in a small, comparatively self-con- 
tained Indonesian island, it employed a new, interdisciplinary approach that has been 
the prototype of many later studies. In the present edition, an important new intro- 
ductory chapter relates the original research to subsequent developments in sociology. 
Illustrated. $10.00 


o ad 
From Empire to Nation 
THE RISE TO SELF-ASSERTION OF ASIAN AND AFRICAN PEOPLES 


By Rupert Emerson. “Mr. Emerson writes with a rare effort at impartiality and does 
not gloss over the difficult problems involved . . . His thougitful book will help the 


reader understand what is happening in our day for the first time on a global scale.”— 
N.Y. Times Book Review $7.75 


Studies in the Ch*ing 
Administration 


By John King Fairbank and Ssu-yii Teng. This pioneering examination of the Ch‘ing 
bureaucracy remains the most detailed account of the official business of the day and 
is essential to the discussion of the more general issues raised by social sciences. It is 
hoped that this reprint will spur further research to build a clear picture of the still- 
vague conception of the official establishment. $5.00 


Japanese Sculpture of the 
Tempyo Period 


MASTERPIECES OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


By Langdon Warner. Edited and arranged by James Marshall Plumer. This magnifi- 
cent set consists of a 160-page volume of commentary and description and a collection 
of 219 collotype plates (12 x 15%) encased in a brocade-covered wooden box espe- 
cially made in Japan for this limited edition. $50.00 


The May Fourth Movement 
INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA 


By Chow Tse-tsung. In protest against Japanese demands and the decisions of Ver- 
sailles in 1919, the young Chinese intellectuals, steeped in Western ideas, initiated a 
reform movement which culminated in the incident of May 4, 1919. Without under- 
standing this complex development and its contribution to the rise of Chinese nation- 
alism and communism, recent Chinese history remains a closed book. $10.00 


Studies on the Population of 
China, 13686-1933 


By Ping-ti Ho. In this exhaustive study and interpretation of China’s pete. Dr. 
Ho “has put all future workers on this subject in his debt,” says John K. Fairbank. 
Through an intimate knowledge of his subject, and long research, the author has 
succeeded in clearing up much of the confusion which has always attended interpret- 
ing China’s multitudes on a historical basis. $6.00 


Through your bookseller 
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Tradition, Values, & Socio-Economic 


Development 


edited by Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spengler 


In this series of nine analytical essays, Melville J. Herskovits, Bert F. Hoselitz, Wilbert 
E. Moore, John D. Montgomery, I. H. Qureshi, Mason Wade, Joseph J. Spengler, and 
Ralph Braibanti explore the effect of tradition and values on modernization in selected 
Commonwealth countries, especially India, Pakistan, Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and certain Southeast Asian countries. Published for the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center. $6.00 


Russian & Soviet Policy in Manchuria & Outer 
Mongolia, 1911-1931 


by Peter S. H. Tang 


“This book is in the classical tradition of diplomatic history. . . . Dr. Tang is to be 
commended for the immense labor reflected in his voluminous footnotes and his de- 
tailed account.”—Far Eastern Survey $10.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS, DURHAM, N. C. 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 


(A Journal of International Affairs) 


Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
it is devoted to the objective study and discussion of current Indian and 
international political, economic and defence problems. India Quarterly is 


now in its sixteenth year of publication. 


Annual Subscription $2.80 or 20s. post free 


Please send subscription order to: 


ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


119 West 57th St. Nicol Road 447 Strand 
NEW YORK 19 BOMBAY-1 LONDON W.C.2 
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MARCO POLO'S ASIA 


By Leonardo Olschki. Translated from the Italian by John A. Scott, 
this first systematic appraisal of Polo’s historianship is recognized as the 
most perceptive and comprehensive study yet made of Polo. It thor- 
oughly and critically explores the principal aspects of Oriental civiliza- 
tion as Polo portrayed them in his own time. $10.00 


A HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Wolfram Eberhard. Now revised extensively throughout, this is a 
comprehensive survey of Chinese history. ‘““The best existing guide to 
Chinese sociopolitical history as a whole . . . based on sound scholar- 
ship, and it is readable.” Pacific Affairs. $5.00 


THE YEAR OF MY LIFE: 


A TRANSLATION OF ISSA’S ORAGA HARU 


By Nobuyuki Yuasa. Written by one of the greatest masters of Japanese 
haiku, this work is the autobiographical record of what Issa heard, 
thought, and felt in the year 1819, an archetypal year that serves as a 
symbol for his entire life. Paper $1.25 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 
(Founded 1823) 


56 Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1 





THE SOCIETY’S JOURNAL contains original ar- 
ticles on the archaeology, art, history, language, 
literature, beliefs and customs of the East as 
well as reviews of books dealing with those 
topics. 

Applications for membership of the Society 
should be sent to the Secretary at the above 
address. 


The annual subscription for Fellows is 
£3. 35. 

Libraries and non-members can obtain the 
Journal (approximately 300 pp.) post-free for 
£3 p.a. (trade price £2. 10s.) or single copies 
for £1. 16s. (trade price £1 10s.) payable to the 
Secretary in advance. 


Taken by libraries in all Continents, the 
Journal accepts advertisements at the follow- 
ing rates for each insertion: for a full page 
£5, a half-page £2. 10s., and a quarter-page 
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STANFORD STUDIES IN THE CIVILIZATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN 
1334-1615 


George Sansom 


This is the second volume of a monumental work by the West’s 
most distinguished scholar of Japanese history. A History of Japan, 
1334-1615 describes the growth of a new feudal hierarchy, the ebb 
and flow of civil war, the rise and fall of great families, and the devel- 
opment amidst extreme political disorder of remarkable new features 
in Japanese institutional and economic life. This is the period of 
Japan’s expanding relations with other parts of Asia, and the arrival 
of traders and missionaries from European countries. Illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and maps. $8.25 


A HISTORY 
OF JAPAN TO 1334 


George Sansom 


This volume describes the growth from tribal origins of an organ- 
ized state, examines the conflict between the nobility and the gentry, 
and traces the evolution of Japan’s feudal system. 


“This work will be the standard history of Japan for all serious 
students.”—The American Historical Review 


“It is not likely to be equalled in our generation.”—The Canadian 
Historical Review 


“Not likely to be superseded. . . . An impressive achievement.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement (London) 


“A landmark in the history of Japanese studies.”—The Christian 
Science Monitor \ $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


Stanford University Press 
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STANFORD STUDIES IN THE CIVILIZATIONS OF EASTERN ASIA 


THE CONFUCIAN PERSUASION 


Edited by Arthur F. Wright 


An exploration of Confucianism in widely different spheres of thought and 
action. $8.50 


BUDDHISM IN 
CHINESE HISTORY 


Arthur F. Wright 
“A sound, well-balanced and well-written account of the present state of 


knowledge and opinion (as related to) internal history.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement (London) $3.75 


CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION 


Edited by David §. Nivison and Arthur F. Wright 


“An admirable symposium on Chinese tradition and institutions.”—The 
Pacific Historical Review $8.50 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS 
OF MODERN JAPAN 


Thomas C. Smith 
1959 Borden Award, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. 
“One of the most valuable studies of Japanese history."—The Journal of 
Economic History $5.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


Stanford University Press 

















The only American quarterly devoted 
exclusively to Middle Eastern Affairs 


THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL 


ARTICLES, BOOK REVIEWS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
CHRONOLOGY, SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENTS 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $6 (2 years, $11). 
UNESCO COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


Please address inquiries and subscription requests to 


THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N. St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies will be held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, March 27-29, 1961. 























BOLLINGEN SERIES 
Books on the Cultures of Asia 








THE | CHING, OR BOOK OF CHANGES 


Translated by Richard Wilhelm and Cary F. Baynes. With a foreword by 
C. G. Jung. One of the five classics of Confucianism. 
Two volumes, boxed: $10.00 


CHANGE: EIGHT LECTURES ON THE | CHING 


By Hellmut Wilhelm. Translated from the German by Cary F. Baynes. Studies 
‘on the Book of Changes by a leading Orientalist. Indexed. $3.00 


MUDRA 


A Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japanese Buddhist Sculpture 

By E. Dale Saunders. A discussion of the history and symbolism of the hand 
postures used in Buddhist ritual and iconography. With 110 line drawings, 
4 diagrams and 26 halftone plates displaying sculpture from Japan and 
elsewhere. $7.50 


THE TAO OF PAINTING 


By Mai-Mai Sze. A study of the ritual disposition of Chinese Painting, with 
the first English translation of the famous Mustard Seed Garden Manual of 
Painting (1679-1701). With 428 illustrations from the Manual, illustrating 
brushstrokes; 12 gravure plates, 2 in color; anid an essay exploring the ideas 
that have motivated and governed Chinese painting. Indexed. 

Two volumes, Boxed: $25.00 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA 


By Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. A comprehensive survey 
of one of the most ancient and influential philosophical traditions. 12 plates. 
indexed. $6.00 


ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE 


By Daisetz T. Suzuki. Aspects of Japanese art and life which have been in- 
fluenced by the school of Zen Buddhism, including the Samurai, swordsman- 
ship, the tea ceremony, gardening, the No play, painting, and poetry. With 
69 collotype plates. Indexed. $8.50 


BOLLINGEN SERIES, distributed by Pantheon Books Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 


N. Y. 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 
REE HE RHEE EH 
I. MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


II. CHINA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 


A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 


II]. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF ‘:xHAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 OUT OF PRINT 
IV. sIAM UNDER RAMA III, 1824-1851 


By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


\V.. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 


VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1959. Viii, 324 pp., 15 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. Cloth 
$6.50 

VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 
By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. x, 264 pp., 1 illustration, 50 tables, bibliography. 
Cloth $5.50 
VIII. A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 
By Thomas O. Beidelman, 1959. iv, 86 pp., bibliography, index. Cloth $2.50 
IX. COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 1910-1941 


By J. Norman Parmer. 1960. xii, 294 pp., 2 maps, 9 charts, bibliography, index. 
Cloth $6.00 


X. BANKGHUAD—A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND 


By Howard Keva Kaufman. 1960. ix, 235 pp., 6 plates, 8 illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography, index. Coth $5.50 
HERE HEE EER EK 
Distributed by 
J. J. AUGUSTIN PUBLISHER, LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK 
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Tradition and Creation in Japanese Architecture 


BY WALTER GROPIUS AND KENZO TANGE, with photographs by 
Yasuhiro Ishimoto. This beautiful photographic masterpiece presents in all 
its delicacy and richness one of the supreme achievements in Japanese archi- 
tecture—world-famous Katsura Palace, built in 1620-1647 for the imperi 

prince Toshihito. Walter Gropius discusses Katsura’s relevance to the West, 
and Kenzo Tange, internationally known Japanese architect, identifies the 
great cultural forces that inspired the design of the palace and its gardens: 
the traditional Yayoi culture, the primitive Jomon culture, and the mediating 
influence of Zen. 250 pp.; 160 pp. of illustrations. 10% > 11”. $15.00 


A History of 


Modern Chinese Fiction, 1917-1957 


BY C. T. HSIA. This is the first critical survey of modern Chinese fiction 
during the years between the Literary Revolution of 1917 and the wholesale 
purge of mainland authors in 1957. Against the historical and ideological 

ground of the period, it reviews the work of twenty important Chinese 
‘novelists and short-story writers from Lu Hsiin to Eileen Chang. The power- 
ful impact of Communist literary theory and the use of literature for political 
agitation are thoroughly investigated. Complete glossary of Chinese names, 
titles, and terms. Bibliography. 662 pp. DECEMBER $8.50 


Oriental Despotism 
BY KARI. A. WITTFOGEL. “The most boldly revisionary interpretation 
of Chinese history in modern times.”—Charles O. Hucker, Chinese History: 
A Bibliographic Review. “A truly great book, one of the major contributions 
to the science of man in our time. Its importance . . . may conceivably even 
outrank that of the entire corpus of theoretical literature in political science.” 
—G. P. Murdock, American Anthropologist. $8.50 


A. J. Arberry oMAR KHAYYAM 1952 $3.50 / D. J. Dallin THe Risk oF RUSSIA 
IN Asta 1949 $5.50 / J. L. Davidson THE LoTUS SUTRA IN CHINESE ART 1954 
$5.00 / J. De Francis secInNING cHinEsE 1946 $4.00 / R. C. Dentan, editor 
THE IDEA OF HISTORY IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 1955 $5.00 / Nizam al-Mulk 
THE BOOK OF GOVERNMENT OR RULES FOR KINGS 1960 $5.00 / G. Vernadsky 
ANCIENT RUSSIA 194} $7.00, KIEVAN RUSSIA 1948 $7.50, THE MONGOLS AND 
RUSSIA 1953 $7.50, RUSSIA AT THE DAWN OF THE MODERN AGE 1959 $7.50 / 
R. L. Walker curva UNDER COMMUNISM 1955 $4.50. 


Yale University Press a New Haven, Connecticut 
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